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CHAPTER  XVII. 

IT  was  about  the  middle  of  summer,  and  as  Berlin 
at  that  season  of  the  year  is  intolerably  hot 
and  disagreeable  Count  Klinkenstein  had  hired  a 
small  villa  at  Potsdam  for  his  mistress.  It  was  a 
pretty  little  house  built  on  a  slight  elevation  above 
the  lake,  and  ha\ang  a  quaint  old-fashioned  garden 
which  ran  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Lolo's  many 
friends  did  not  forget  her  in  her  rural  retreat,  and 
they  would  often  come  to  spend  the  hot  afternoons 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  her  pleasant 
garden.  Baron  Zerbino,  however,  was  not  of  the 
number,  for  he  had  been  removed  from  the  Italian 
Embassy  in  Berlin  to  another  post,  and  although 
Count  Klinkenstein  was  very  fond  of  him  he  did 
not  miss  his  friend  as  much  as  he  would  have  done 
a  year  before,  for  now  he  had  a  mistress  in  whose 
society  he  passed  most  of  his  time.  When  the  nights 
were  warm  and  the  moon  was  shining,  making  the 
great  girdle  of  pine  forest  look  weird  and  fantastic 
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in  the  dim  li^'lit,  Lolo  would  organise,  wliat  she  liked 
best,  a  water-])arty  :  then  entering:  the  j)retty  boat  the 
Count  had  given  lier.  and  followed  by  a  large  crowd 
of  others  all  hung  with  Chinese  lanterns,  she  would 
begin  singing  Italian  songs  accompanying  herself 
on  the  guitar,  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  her 
voice  would  be  borne  over  the  water  to  many  a 
distant  villa  on  tlie  borders  of  the  lake,  and  the  staid 
and  solemn  wives  of  privy  councillors  of  various 
degrees  would  remark  to  tlieir  husbands,  with  an 
air  of  ])ious  horror,  that  tlie  brazen-faced  wench  was 
again  indulging  in  an  orgy.  Lolo,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, was  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
even  had  she  been  the  most  chaste  of  saints,  the 
luxury  she  lived  in,  her  good  looks,  and  that  peculiar 
power  she  possessed  of  fascinating  the  men  w^ho  came 
into  contact  with  her,  would  still  have  exj)Osed  her 
to  the  calumnies  and  envy  of  her  sex. 

"  What  will  you  do,  Edward  ? "  said  Lolo  one 
evening  to  Count  Klinki-nstein  as  they  sat  together 
in  an  arbour  in  their  garden. 

"  I  do  not  quite  know,"  he  rejjlied  ;  "  but  I  suppose 
I  will  have  to  go  and  stay  with  my  uncle.  He  is 
very  imperative  in  his  letter  ;  I  do  not  think  that 
I  can  refuse.  You  see  he  was  my  guardian  once,  and 
he  still  thinks  he  has  a  riglit  to  be  obeyed."  Then 
he  jmlled  out  Count  Eckstein's  letter  and  read  it  over 
again. 

"  You  will  not  be  away  very  long,  Edward,  will 
you?"  she  rei)lied,  leaning  her  head  against  his 
shoulder.  "  As  yet  we  have  not  been  i)arted  from 
each   other  even  for  a  single  day  ;  I    do  not   know 
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how  I  shall  bear  it  if  you  go.  I  shall  live  iu  seclusion 
and  close  my  doors  to  all  visitors.  I  will  say  to  any 
one  who  calls  that  I  am  ill  and  cannot  receive  him. 
It  will  be  true,  you  see,  for  I  am  sure  to  be  out  of 
sorts  while  you  are  away.  How  many  days  does  your 
cruel  uncle  projjose  to  keep  you  ?  " 

"  A  week,  Lolo  ;  and  he  even  hints  that  he  would 
like  me  to  stay  longer." 

''  A  whole  week !  Do  not  stay  away  so  long, 
Edward ;  you  know  I  want  you  to  be  near  me  just 
now." 

"  But,  my  darling  Lolo,  I  shall  be  no  great  distance 
off,  and  moreover  we  can  talk  to  each  other  by 
telegraph  all  day  long.  I  shall  also  take  with  me 
the  large  new  photograph  of  yourself,  so  that  I  shall 
always  have  you  before  my  eyes  ;  however,  I  shall 
take  care  not  to  let  my  uncle  see  it." 

"  Do  you  thmk  he  would  be  very  angry  if  he  knew 
of  my  existence  ?  " 

"  Well,  Lolo,  I  am  afraid  he  might  make  some 
disagreeable  remarks  which  would  rouse  my  anger, 
and  I  might  then  do  something  foolish.  If  he  spoke 
irreverently  about  you,  I  am  quite  capable  of  knocking 
him  down." 

"  And  then  he  would  turn  you  out  of  the  house, 
and  you  would  return  to  me  the  sooner,"  she  said, 
laugliing. 

"■  It  might  be  more  serious  than  you  think,  Lolo, 
for  the  Prussian  military  law  considers  it  a  grave 
offence  for  a  lieutenant  to  knock  down  a  general,  even 
if  he  is  his  uncle  ;  were  it  not  so  there  would  be  no 
stabilitv  iu  the  armv." 
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"  AVhat  does  your  uncle  waut  you  for  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  idea,  Lolo." 

"  I  am  sure,  Edward,  tliat  if  he  lias  anything  to 
say  he  can  do  it  in  less  than  a  week.  Do  you  not 
think  you  luiglit  suggest  to  him  that  he  sliould  come 
up  to  Berlin  to  see  you  instead  of  your  going  dowu 
to  him  ?  " 

"  It  would  never  do,  Lolo  ;  you  seem  to  forget  that 
he  is  a  general,  aud  that  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to 
argue  with  him." 

"  What  a  great  man  a  general  must  he,  Edward, 
if  he  can  command  so  much  respect  and  obedience 
from  a  nephew  I " 

"  Now  do  not  be  silly,  Lolo  ;  you  know  perfectly 
well  that  I  would  prefer  to  stay  here  ;  I  cannot, 
however,  helj)  myself.  When  I  return  to  Berlin 
I  will  immediately  ajjply  for  a  week's  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  get  this  visit  over  as  f[uickly  as  possible. 
It  must  be  done ;  moreover,  my  sister  is  staying 
with  my  uncle,  and  I  have  not  seen  her  for  a  very 
long  time." 

"  You  have  got  a  sister,  Edward  ?  "  exclaimed  Lolo, 
turning  round  and  looking  at  him  with  astonishment ; 
"  why  did  you  never  tell  me  so  before  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  think  that  it  would  interest  you,"  he 
rejdied,  rather  annoyed,  and  feeling  somewhat  ashamed 
of  himself  for  having  mentioned  the  existence  of  his 
sister  to  his  mistress. 

"  Everything  which  relates  to  you  interests  me,'' 
she  said  in  her  winning  way,  putting  her  arm  round 
his  neck  ;  "  tell  me  all  about  her.  I  know  I  can 
never  see  her,  so  I  must  form  my  jticture  of  her  from 
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what  yon  tell  me.  Won't  you  sj^eak?  Are  you 
annoyed  at  my  asking  these  questions  ?  " 

He  gave  her  a  kiss,  and  replied  :  "  Lolo,  let  us 
talk  of  other  subjects." 

She  was  ever  ready  to  do  anything  to  i)lease  him, 
so  she  made  no  further  allusions  to  his  journey. 
After  dinner  they  sat  on  the  balcony  of  the  villa, 
and  gradually  the  conversation  began  to  flag,  and 
they  both  fell  into  a  state  of  reverie  as  they  watched 
the  moon  rising  slowly  over  the  low  hills  covered 
with  i)ine  forest,  and  saw  the  first  rays  beginning  to 
be  reflected  in  the  still  waters  of  the  lake.  They 
were  brought  back  to  the  realities  of  this  world  by 
a  servant  announcing  that  the  Count's  carriage  was 
waiting  at  the  door  to  take  him  to  the  station. 

"  I  supjDOse  I  must  be  off",  Lolo ;  if  they  grant 
me  my  leave  I  shall  be  to-morrow  night  at  my  uncle's 
coimtry  house,  boring  myself  exceedingly  and  think- 
ing of  you  all  the  time.  How  I  shall  long  for  the 
end  of  the  week,  when  I  will  be  able  to  rush  back 
to  you,  and  kiss  you  and  hold  you  again  in  my 
arms  as  I  am  doing  now  !  I  shall  have  to  put  on 
a  solemn  face  and  behave  properly  all  the  time 
I  am  down  there,  for  I  can  assure  you,  Lolo,  my 
uncle's  house  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  spend  a  week 
in  ;  he  is  a  serious  man,  and  not  at  all  given  to 
frivolity.  What  a  nuisance  to  be  sure  it  is  to  have 
uncles  and  cousins." 

"  You  have  got  a  cousin,  Edward  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Lolo.'' 

"  A  female  cousin  ?  " 

"Yes." 
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"  How  old  is  she  ?  " 

"  I  really  do  not  know,  Lolo  ;  bnt  I  suppose  some- 
where a]x)ut  eighteen." 

''  Edward  ! "  cried  Lolo,  starting  up,  "  you  are 
hiding  the  trutli  from  me  ;  your  uncle  has  sent  for 
you,  l)ecause  he  wants  you  to  marry  her." 

''You  are  (piite  mad,  Lolo,"  replied  Count  Klin- 
kenstein  ;  "  who  could  ex])ect  me  to  marry  at  my 
age  I  The  idea  has  never  entered  into  my  head, 
and  I  am  certain  my  uncle  has  other  things  to  think 
about  than  to  select  a  wife  for  me.  Besides,  I  hardly 
know  my  cousin.  I  have  not  seen  her  since  she 
was  quite  a  small  girl,  and  it  is  not  usual  for 
people  to  marry  before  they  have  seen  each  other. 
Do  not  be  so  foolishly  alarmed,  Lolo ;  I  have  told 
you  over  and  over  again  that  I  had  no  intention 
of  ever  getting  married."  Then  he  continued 
to  soothe  and  pacify  her  until  the  servant  ai>- 
peared  again  and  informed  him  that  unless  he 
started  at  once  he  would  miss  his  train.  Lolo 
accompanied  Count  Klinkenstein  to  the  door,  and 
as  the  carriage  drove  away,  and  he  waved  to  her 
a  last  farewell,  she  could  not  help  being  seized  vsith 
a  vague  feeling  of  apprehension  that  this  journey 
to  the  country  boded  lier  no  good. 

The  next  day  Count  Klinkenstein  ai)i»lied  to  the 
authorities  for  a  week's  leave  of  absence,  and  having 
obtained  it  he  started  for  Count  Eckstein's  country 
seat  in  Fomerania.  It  was  not  without  a  certain 
amount  of  misgivings  that  he  began  his  journey,  for 
he  was  well  aware  tliat  on  nearly  every  occasion  on 
which   Ills  uncle  had  sent  for  him  it  had  been  either 
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to  give  him  a  lecture  or  to  ply  liiiu  with  good  advice, 
which  Count  Kliakeusteiu  considered  quite  unneces- 
sary, and  a  sign  of  superfluous  affection  on  the  part 
of  an  uncle  for  his  nephew.  However,  on  this 
occasion  he  expected  rather  a  lecture,  and  a  severe 
one,  than  a  dose  of  good  advice,  for  he  could  not 
close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  his  liaison  with 
Olga  Zanelli  was  perfectly  well  known  to  all  his 
brother  officers  in  Berlin,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
extraordinary  if  his  uncle  had  not  heard  of  it.  As 
the  train  rattled  along  he  fell  into  meditations,  and 
turned  over  in  his  mind  what  answer  he  should 
return  to  his  uncle  if  questioned  on  this  delicate 
subject ;  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  best  to  avoid  the  subject  as  long  as  possible,  but 
he  was  resolved  that  if  he  were  forced  into  giving 
an  answer  he  would  inform  his  respected  uncle 
that  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  give  up 
Olga  Zanelli. 

Count  Klinkenstein  did  not  feel  in  the  best  of 
humours  as  the  train  pulled  up  at  the  little  country 
station  where  he  had  to  get  out.  A  carriage  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  which  he  entered  at  once,  and  after  a  short 
drive  he  found  himself  within  his  uncle's  domains. 
The  ancestral  home  of  the  Ecksteins  was  not  remark- 
able for  architectural  beauty  ;  the  buildings  were  low 
and  squat,  and  their  uninteresting  appearance  was  not 
redeemed  by  picturesque  scenery,  for  the  country  was 
flat,  studded  here  and  there  with  woods  of  birch  and 
pine.  Surrounding  the  house  was  a  kind  of  park,  but 
no  wall  separated  it  from  the  ploughed  land  beyond 
and  the  not  far  distant  village. 
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Count  Eckstein  w.is  standing  at  tin-  dourway  of  liis 
house  as  liis  nei^liow  drove  n\). 

"  I  am  very  <:lad  to  see  yon  Inxve  come,  Edward," 
he  said,  sliakinj;  liim  warmly  by  tlie  band  ;  "  very 
^'lad  indeed,  for  I  liave  seen  so  little  of  yon  of 
late.  I  hojjc  yon  will  stay  some  time  with  us  ; 
your  sister  is  anxiously  waitiujLT  to  see  yon,  and  so 
is  Nelly  ;  go  ujjstairs,  my  boy,  you  will  find  them  all 
there." 

Count  Klinkenstein  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  left  the 
old  General  to  begin  his  usual  afternoon  insi)ection  of 
his  garden  and  his  hot-houses.  He  was  a  fine  old 
man  was  Count  Eckstein,  erect,  with  a  thin,  close- 
shaven  face  and  iron-grey  hair.  He  was  an  honour- 
able and  straightforward  gentleman,  with  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  and  to  him  duty  meant  implicit 
obedience  to  his  Emperor.  As  might  be  expected 
his  principles  were  those  of  an  ultra-Conservative, 
and  the  only  newspaper  he  allowed  in  his  house  was 
the  Gazette  of  the  Cross.  Proud  of  his  ancestry,  many 
of  whom  had  acquired  renown  in  the  career  of  arms, 
with  a  blind  faith  in  the  high  duties  encumbent  on 
the  nobility,  Count  Eckstein  was  nevertheless  the 
most  courteous  of  men,  and  always  kind  and  atfable 
to  his  servants  and  dependents.  In  religion  he  was 
;i  stern  Puritan,  and  he  never  would  condescend  to 
argue  with  any  one  who  took  uj)  the  defence  of  the 
Roman  ( 'atholic  religion  :  it  had  wandered  away 
from  the  true  j)atli  of  the  Christian  doctrine  ;  he  had 
conclusively  made  up  his  mind  n]>on  that  ])oint  :  then 
why  engage  in  irritating  controversies  ?  besides,  Jiad 
not  the  Protestant   house  of   Hohenzollern    restored 
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tlie  unity  of  Germany  aud  re-established  the  empire  ? 
Could  there  be  a  better  proof  that  Heaveu  was  on 
her  side  ?  He  never  allowed  a  day  to  pass  without 
reading  a  chapter  or  two  from  the  Bible,  which  lay 
ever  by  his  side  on  his  writing-table,  and  on  Sundays 
the  household  was  drawn  up  two  and  two  and  marched 
to  the  little  village  church  by  the  General  in  person. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  at  the  battle  of  Koniggriitz, 
when  he  was  shot  in  the  leg  while  leading  his 
regiment  to  the  attack,  he  had  sat  down  by  the 
wayside,  and  to  encourage  his  men  had  begun  to 
chant  one  of  Martin  Luther's  spirited  hymns  with  all 
the  gravity  of  a  cathedral  chorister. 

Count  Klinkenstein  met  with  a  warm  reception 
from  his  sister,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  more  than 
a  year ;  and  his  bright  and  good-humoured  cousin 
Nelly,  the  spoilt  daughter  of  the  old  General,  fell 
round  his  neck,  German  fashion,  and  kissed  him 
repeatedly. 

Nelly  had  certainly  grown  very  pretty  since  Count 
Klinkenstein  had  last  seen  her,  and  as  she  conducted 
him  over  the  premises  to  show  him  her  tame  fawn  and 
rabbits,  her  poultry  and  other  domestic  pets,  he,  follow- 
ing in  a  pensive  mood,  thinking  of  Lolo,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  were  it  not  for  his  liaison  he  might  do 
worse  than  allow  himself  to  fall  in  love  with  his  23retty 
cousin. 

"  Edward,  are  you  fond  of  Berlin  ?  "  asked  Nelly, 
one  morning,  as  she  leant  languidly  against  the 
palings  of  the  paddock,  and  called  her  fawn  to  eat 
bread  out  of  her  hands. 

"  Of  course   I    am,"   he   replied,   waking    from   a 
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reverie,  for  ho  was  j^'ciuTally  (>ccn]»ied  in  thiiikiiifj 
about  his  mistress. 

"  I  do  so  want  to  «^o  there,  Edward,  lint  my  fatlier 
says  I  must  wait  till  next  winter,  when  he  will  j)resent 
me  at  court,  and  then  we  are  to  live  in  Berlin  during 
the  season  and  your  sister  is  to  take  me  out  into 
tsociety.  There  are  lots  of  museums  and  interesting 
things  to  see  in  Berlin,  are  there  not  ? " 

"  I  believe  there  are  some  museums,  Xelly  ;  but  I 
have  never  been  inside  them." 

"  Are  vou  so  occupied  when  vou  are  in  Berlin, 
Edward  ?'" 

"■  AVell,  we  officers  have  a  good  deal  to  do,  Nelly. 
You  see  we  are  cxi)ected  to  get  uj)  very  early  to  drill 
our  men." 

''  But  that  does  not  occujiy  the  whole  day,  does 
it  ?  " 

"  We  have  a  great  many  other  occupations." 

"  Amusing  occupations,"  she  replied,  laughing. 
*'  You  do  not  look  overworked." 

"  Of  course,  Nelly,  we  have  some  amusements, 
without  them  life  would  be  too  monotonous.  You 
would  not  like  us  to  spend  our  whole  day  with  our 
loutish  soldiers  ?  " 

"  No,  not  quite  ;  but  my  fatlier  says  tliat  nowadays 
the  young  officers  of  the  (iuard  do  nothing  but  amuse 
themselves,  and  that  they  sj)end  a  great  deal  of  money 
which  they  did  not  do  in  the  old  days  wlien  he  was  a 
young  officer." 

"  I  am  sure  your  father  is  mistaken,"  rejjlied  Count 
Klinkenstein,  hurriedly,  for  he  was  half  afraid  that 
his  uncle  might  have  dro])j)ed  some  observations  about 
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his  extravagant  exi^enditure  ou  Lolo,  and  tliat  Xellv 
might  have  heard  them. 

"  But  tell  me,  Edward,  what  do  you  do  to  amuse 
yourselves  in  Berlin  ?  "  said  Nelly,  after  a  short  j^ause. 

"  Oh  !  there  are  theatres  and  ballets  at  the  Opera, 
and  plenty  of  balls  in  the  winter,  and  suppers, — I  did 
not  quite  mean  that, — and  a  very  good  circus,  and 
many  other  things.'"' 

"  I  do  so  wish  to  go  to  a  theatre,  but  I  am  afraid 
my  father  will  not  let  me,  for  whenever  I  have  asked 
him  to  take  me  to  one  he  has  always  answered  that  I 
was  too  young  for  such  things." 

"  That  is  all  nonsense  ;  I  will  take  you,  Nelly." 

"  And  shall  we  go  and  see  Schiller's  pieces  acted, 
Edward  ?  I  have  read  most  of  them,  and  learnt  long 
passages  out  of  them  by  heart." 

"  Of  course,  if  you  want  to  see  them,  Nelly,  you  can 
do  so  ;  but  nobody  nowadays  goes  to  see  them  ;  they 
are  so  very  dull." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  But  if  they  are  so  dull  and 
nobody  goes  to  see  them  why  do  they  act  them  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  mean,  Nelly,  that  actually  nobody  went 
to  see  them  ;  I  meant  that  nobody  in  society  went 
there  ;  schoolgirls  are  taken  to  see  them  for  educa- 
tional j)urposes." 

"  Then  what  are  the  fashionable  pieces  to  see, 
Edward  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  if  you  want  to  be  amused  you  will  have  to 
go  and  hear  Offenbach's  things  and  similar  produc- 
tions." 

"  They  are  musical  compositions,  are  they  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  most  delightful  ones  too.    •  I  will  take 
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yon  to  see  La  Belli-  IL'h-ne  uud  La  Vie  Pai'isienne, 
and  similar  works  by  other  cpmiwsers,  such  as  La 
Mascotte  and  Gillette  de  yarbonne.  They  are  very 
exliilarating  when  you  feel  dull." 

"  But,  Edward,  are  not  all  these  pieces  French  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  but  what  is  the  harm  of  that  ?  " 
"  Oh  I  1  am  afraid  my  father  will  not  allow  me  to 
go  and  see  them  then,  for  I  know  he  has  a  strong 
dislike  of  everything  French." 

"  Then  I  must  say,  Nelly,  your  father  is  very  silly." 
"  Edward  I  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing  ?  " 
"  I  did  not  quite  mean  that,  Nelly  ; — 1  meant  that 
he  was  rather  antiquated  in  his  ideas.  It  is  a  remnant 
of  those  prejudices  which  date  from  the  days  of  Jena 
when  Napoleon  paid  us  a  visit  in  Berlin.  Your  father 
must  have  inherited  these  views  from  his  father,  who 
fought  against  Napoleon  ;  but,  Nelly,  I  assure  you,  that 
now  everything  which  is  sprightly  and  amusing  comes 
from  Paris,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  laughing  and 
being  amused,  is  there  ?  " 

The  ( 'ountess  Nelly  replied  nothing  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  continued  to  feed  her  fawn. 

"  Edward,"  she  said  after  a  bit,  "  are  there  no  other 
amusements  in  Berlin  but  theatres  ?  " 

"  If  you  care  about  dancing,  Nelly,  you  can  have  any 
amount  of  it,  as  at  every  ball  there  are  at  least  ten 
young  officers  who  dance  to  every  lady  present." 
"  That  must  be  very  delightful." 
"  No  doubt  it  is,  Nelly  ;  for  any  amount  of  flirting 
goes  on,  and  girls  when  they  are  pretty  get  married 
very  quickly  in  Berlin." 

Nelly  blushed  and  did  not  answer. 
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"  You  do  not  object  to  that,  do  yoii,  Nelly  ?  "  inquired 
her  consiu. 

"  What  a  question  to  ask  !  "  she  said,  turning  her 
face  away.  Then  a  ])ause  followed,  during  which 
Count  Klinkenstein  looked  ahashed,  and  to  hide  his 
confusion  began  with  great  eagerness  to  feed  the  ducks 
which  were  waddling  and  quacking  between  the  legs 
of  the  pet  fawn. 

"  Edward,"  began  Nelly  again,  "  do  you  know  that 
my  brother  is  to  join  a  cavalry  regiment  at  Berlin  in  a 
year  or  so  ?  " 

"  Indeed  !  then  I  suppose  you  will  settle  down  in 
Berlin  for  good  ?  ■' 

"  I  think  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  be  there  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  when  my  brother  enters  the 
Guards.     Are  you  not  pleased,  Edward  ?  " 

Count  Klinkenstein  was  not  at  all  pleased  at  the 
idea,  for  he  felt  that  the  continual  presence  of  his 
uncle  and  his  pretty  cousin  in  Berlin  would  be  a  bore 
to  him  now  that  every  one  in  society  was  well  aware  of 
his  relations  with  Olga  Zanelli. 

"  Nelly,  do  you  really  tliink  you  will  like  Berlin  ? 
If  I  were  you  I  would  only  go  there  for  the  few  weeks 
in  the  winter  during  which  the  court  balls  take 
])lace.  You  see  you  are  accustomed  to  a  country 
life  ;  you  will  never  care  for  a  town  life  now  ;  you 
will  miss  your  garden,  your  trees,  your  flowers,  and 
your  pet  animals.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  care  about 
the  society  ;  it  is  so  small,  so  given  to  talking  scandal, 
so  narrow-minded  in  its  ideas  ;  in  fact,  so  very  j)ro- 
vincial." 

"  But  I  thouirht  Berlin  was  such  a  lar^'e  citv." 
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"  So  it  is,  Nolly  ;  there  are  heajw  of  inhabitants 
in  it,  bnt  the  society  you  will  })e  introduced  to  is  very 
exclusive  and  limited  in  numbers.  Of  course  there 
are  many  young  officers,  as  I  said  before,  but  they 
have  not  got  many  ideas  beyond  dancing  and  looking 
smart." 

"  How  strange  I  Edward,  what  becomes  of  all  the 
other  jieople  ?   They  cannot  all  be  uneducated  and  jMJor." 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  they  are  not  at  all  uneducated, 
and  many  of  them  are  very  well  off ;  but  still,  you 
see  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  society  as  our- 
selves, so  we  do  not  see  them." 

"  AVhy  is  that  ?  " 

"  I  supi)Ose  it  is  because  the  chamberlains  say  that 
they  cannot  be  invited  to  court,  wliereas  we  can  be." 

"  Oil  I  I  see  ;  Init  still  there  ought  to  be  a  great 
many  rich  men  in  Berlin,  and  if  a  man  is  rich  he 
ought  to  be  educated  and  resjiectable." 

"  We  do  not  think  so  in  Germany,  Nelly  ;  there 
are,  of  course,  plenty  of  ridi  people  in  Berlin,  but 
they  are  mostly  Jews,  and  we  never  sjieak  to  a  Jew 
unless  he  is  very  rich  indeed." 

"  That  is  very  strange,  Edward.  Why  should  tliere 
be  so  many  Jews  in  Berlin  while  we  have  none  in  the 
country  ?  " 

"I  cannot  expl.iin  it,  Nelly,  unless  it  be  that  like 
in  the  Old  Testament  the  Jews  still  travel  about  and 
settle  down  in  tribes." 

The  approach  of  Count  Eckstein  i)ut  an  end  to  the 
conversation. 

"  I  would  like  to  sjx'ak  to  you,  Edward,"  said  the 
General  to  his  nephew,  who  was  about  to  follow  his 
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pretty  cousin  who,  having  finished  feeding  her  pets, 
was  returning  to  the  house  with  an  empty  basket 
under  her  arm. 

There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  obey,  and  Count 
Klinkenstein  resigned  himself  to  listen  to  a  homily 
from  his  uncle. 

"  Edward,"  began  Count  Eckstein,  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  solemnity,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
seriously.  Your  father  when  he  died  recommended 
you  to  my  care,  and  I  therefore  consider  it  my  duty 
to  give  you  advice  when  I  see  that  you  are  going 
wrong.  Now,  my  dear  boy,  I  do  not  wish  to  pry  into 
your  private  life,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  have  not 
gone  out  of  my  way  to  discover  what  sort  of  a  life 
you  have  been  leading  in  Berlin.  What  I  have  heard 
about  you  has  been  from  old  friends  who  thought 
it  right  that  I  should  know  what  you  were  doing. 
I  am  afraid,  Edward,  that  you  are  leading  a  very  fast 
life  ;  it  is  confirmed  to  me  from  all  sides.  It  seems 
that  although  you  have  been  but  a  very  short  time 
in  Berlin  you  have  already  borrowed  largely.  Surely 
your  income  was  large  enough  to  have  satisfied  every 
reasonable  desire  !  They  tell  me  you  gamble  largely, 
and  that  you  spend  much  money  upon  women.  Now, 
my  dear  Edward,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  harsh  upon 
you  ;  I  know  full  well  to  what  temptations  a  young 
officer  of  the  Guards  is  exposed  to,  and  tliat  young 
men  will  be  young  men  ;  gambling  is  bad  enough, 
and  may  reduce  you  to  poverty,  but  women,  Edward, 
will  ruin  you  body  and  soul  ;  and  of  all  tlie  dangers 
to  whicli  a  young  man  in  your  jjosition  is  exposed 
none  is  e^reater  than  to  begin  a  liaison  with  a  woman 
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from  which  he  is  afterwards  unabk^  to  free  liiinself. 
Now,  my  dear  Edward,  there  are  special  reasons  why 
yon  shonld  not  rnin  yunrself  by  dissipation  and  fast 
linnf?.  You  are  not  an  ordinary  person  ; — yon  are 
the  hearer  of  a  sri'eat  name  ; — yon  have  responsibilities 
and  dnties  to  fnlfil ; — yon  are  an  officer  in  the  Gnards ; — 
yon  Jiave  to  serve  yonr  conntry  and  yonr  king,  and 
not  to  satisfy  yonr  passions  and  inclinations.  The 
stability  of  the  emi)ire  rests  on  the  virility  and 
moral  worth  of  onr  German  nobility.  I  regret  to 
see  a  tendency  in  onr  yonng  officers,  developing 
with  amazing  rapidity,  to  iudnlge  in  Inxnry  and 
dissipation.  I  am  alarmed  at  it,  for  I  foresee  that  it 
may  lead  to  a  catastrophe.  Society  is  disintegrating  ; 
the  lower  classes  are  pressing  forwards  ;  the  npper 
classes  who  onght  to  be  the  gnides  of  the  nation 
are  growing  effete.  By  hard  labonr,  by  simplicity 
of  life  and  strict  economy,  by  steady  perseverance, 
the  empire  has  been  built  up.  What  we  have 
achieved  it  is  our  duty,  and  especially  the  duty  of 
our  nobility,  to  maintain.  I  do  not  deny  that  our 
officers  may  still  be  brave— that  is  the  last  quality 
whicli  an  aristocracy  loses  ;  so  were  the  French  officers 
under  tlie  empire,  and  yet  because  tliey  had  no  moral 
worth  France  was  crushed  and  Napoleon  and  liis 
empire  disappeand.  I^et  us  beware  that  the  same 
fate  does  not  befall  us.  AVe  are  not  born  noblemen 
merely  to  enjoy  certain  social  advantages  or  to  amuse 
ourselves  ;  we  have  a  call  and  duties  to  perform  ;  let 
us  not  shirk  them  ;  let  us  inscribe  ujjou  our  banner, 
*  Faith  in  God  ;  faith  in  our  Em})eror  ;  faith  in  our- 
selves.'" 
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The  old  General  continued  talking  in  this  strain 
for  some  time.  Count  Klinkenstein  did  not  very 
much  relish  his  uncle's  exhortation  ;  he  defended 
himself  best  he  could  against  the  accusations  which 
were  heaped  ujDOn  him  ;  he  argued  that  his  uncle  had 
been  misinformed  ;  that  his  expenses  were  moderate, 
and  that  he  was  leading  a  very  quiet  life  compared 
to  that  led  by  other  young  officers.  As  soon  as  he 
could  he  escaped  from  the  General  to  enjoy  the  less 
stern  and  more  genial  society  of  his  sister  and  his 
cousin  Nelly. 

During  his  stay  at  Count  Eckstein's  country  seat 
the  Countess  Gis^le  pressed  upon  her  brother  the 
necessity  of  his  soon  thinking  about  getting  married  ; 
she  wanted  to  see  him  settle  down  and  have  children, 
for  if  he  died  without  an  heir  the  direct  line  of  the 
house  of  Klinkenstein  would  expire.  All  exhortations 
to  get  married  were  met  by  Count  Klinkenstein  with 
stubborn  resistance  ;  he  was,  he  said,  too  young,  too 
inconstant  in  his  affections,  not  at  all  made  for 
married  life.  The  idea  of  his  marrpng  while  his 
faith  was  plighted  to  Olga  Zanelli  seemed  to  him  too 
ludicrous  for  discussion ;  but  he  could  not  tell  his 
sister  so,  and  therefore  he  did  his  best  to  turn  the 
conversation  whenever  she  recurred  to  that  subject. 

Count  Klinkenstein  had  been  but  four  days  in  the 
country  when,  on  rising  from  dinner  one  evening,  the 
servant  handed  him  a  telegram.  He  knew  too  well 
from  whom  it  came.  He  opened  it  with  alacrity  and 
read  :  "  The  child  is  born.  It  is  a  girl.  Do  come 
back  to  me  as  soon  as  vou  can.  Your  ever  loving 
Lolo." 

VOL.    II.  2 
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Witliont  S!iyin«;  a  word  to  uiiy  one  he  went  out  into 
the  fjardcn  and  hogau  walkinjf  uj)  and  down  iu  a 
state  of  deliVlitful  exultation  ;  lie  was  the  father  of  a 
child,  and  its  mother  was  the  j^irl  he  loved.  He  was 
deli^Mited  that  the  event  had  occurred,  for  at  times  he 
felt  misgivings  as  to  whether  his  love  for  Lolo  would 
last  for  ever  ;  now  there  could  be  no  (piestion  of  giving 
her  up,  and  even  his  uncle  could  not  ask  him  to  do  so. 
He  must  remain  faitliful  to  the  mother  of  his  child. 
He  retired  to  liis  bedroom,  and  sat  for  some  time 
contemplating  Lolo's  photograph.  All  the  souvenirs 
of  their  common  life  came  back  to  him  ;  the  first 
meeting  at  the  Magdeburg  Station  ;  her  Italian  songs 
which  had  first  touched  him  ;  his  courtship ;  the 
fatal  evening  in  the  Thiergarten,  and  then  all  that 
had  occurred  since  that  date.  He  kissed  her  photo- 
graph over  and  over  again,  and  tears  came  to  his 
eyes  as  he  blamed  himself  for  having  deserted  her 
in  this  moment  of  trial.  He  took  a  pen  and  wrote 
a  note  to  his  uncle  exi)laining  that  some  urgent 
business  recalled  him  to  Berlin,  and  early  the  next 
morning  before  the  household  was  stirring  he  was 
on  his  way  to  town  with  his  heart  full  of  joy  and 
longing  to  hold  Lolo  in  his  arms  and  to  kiss  the 
mother  of  his  child. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Fwas  midday  before  Count  Klinkenstein  drove  up 
to  tlie  door  of  Lolo's  villa  at  Potsdam.  In  a 
moment  he  had  made  his  way  upstairs  and  was  by  her 
side.  They  did  not  talk  much  during  the  first  few 
minutes,  but  remained  silent,  looking  at  each  other 
in  the  intervals  between  their  kisses.  Then  Lolo 
leant  over  to  the  cradle  by  her  bedside,  and  took  out 
her  one-day-old  child  and  placed  it  in  Count  Klin- 
kenstein's  arms.  Strange  thoughts  and  feelings  passed 
through  him  as  he  fondled  his  little  girl  and  realised 
that  he  was  a  father.  He  kissed  the  babe  and  played 
with  her  till  she  began  to  cry,  then  the  nurse  had  to 
be  summoned  to  put  the  infant  back  into  the  cradle 
and  to  rock  it  to  sleep. 

It  was  a  warm  summer's  day,  and  Lolo's  bed  had 
Ijeen  drawn  near  to  the  open  window,  so  that  she  could 
look  out  upon  the  garden  and  the  lake  and  the  fir 
forest  beyond. 

"Edward,  how  did  you  like  your  visit  to  the 
country  ?  "  she  said  to  him.  "  Was  your  uncle  very 
severe  to  you  as  you  expected  ?  " 

"  He  did  lecture  me  a  good  deal,  Lolo.  He  advised 
me  not  to  enter  into  a  liaison  with  a  woman  ;  that  it 
was  very  easy  to  begin  and  very  difficult  to  break  off 
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sucli  engagements,  and  that  to  live  with  a  woman 
who  is  not  your  wife  generally  led  a  man  to  perdition. 
I  listened  deferentially  to  the  old  General  jnst  as  a 
student  listens  to  the  dull  lecture  of  some  professor  ; 
I'ut  all  the  while,  Lolo,  I  was  thinking  of  you,  and 
how  useless  it  was  to  trv  and  make  me  give  vou 
up." 

"  Are  you  really  speaking  the  truth,  Edward  ? 
How  about  your  cousin  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten ?  " 

*'  My  cousin  Nelly  ?  She  is  a  very  nice  girl,  much 
prettier  tlian  I  had  exi)e('ted ;  hut  what  has  she  got 
to  do  with  vou,  Lolo  ?  She  is  not  vour  rival  in  any 
way." 

"  Edward,  tell  me  truly,  did  they  not  give  you 
to  understand  that  thev  wished  vou  to  marrv 
her?" 

"  My  sister  did  suggest  it  to  me  rather  strongly,  but 
I  told  her  that  the  idea  that  I  should  get  married 
was  too  ludicrous  to  be  discussed  seriously,  and  I 
begged  her  not  to  irritate  me  by  harping  upon  the 
subject." 

"  But  why  is  it  ridiculous,  Edward  ?  " 
"  Because,  Lolo,  there  is  that  child  in  the  cradle, 
wliich    will   ])revent  my  ever   being   separated   from 
you." 

Lolo  though  weak  raised  herself  on  her  j)illows,  and 
soon  he  felt  her  arms  cast  round  his  neck  and  her 
dislu'velled  hair  jilaying  about  his  face  as  her  burning 
li])s  touclied  his  forehead. 

Count  Klinkenstein's  duties  kejit  him  part  of  the 
dav  in  ]?erliu,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  able  he  would 
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return  to  the  villa  at  Potsdam.  As  for  several  weeks 
Lolo  was  too  weak  to  receive  any  visitors,  she  and 
Count  Kliukeustein  were  thrown  together  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  quiet 
and  more  intimate  life  which  they  now  led  seemed 
to  intensify  their  affection  for  each  other.  The  first 
day  Lolo  was  able  to  rise  from  her  bed  she  sat  on  the 
balcony  reclining  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  arrival  of  her  lover.  Count 
Klinkenstein  was  rather  later  than  usual  on  that  day. 
When  he  came  he  was  delighted  to  find  her  up  and 
looking  so  well.  Approaching  from  behind  he  bent 
over  her,  and  as  he  kissed  her  wavy  hair  he 
dropped  into  her  lap  a  pretty  casket  covered  with 
blue  velvet. 

"  It  is  a  present  I  have  brought  you,  Lolo,"  he  said  ; 
"  keep  it  as  a  souvenir  of  your  first  child." 

She  opened  it,  and  found  a  jewel  of  great  price,  a 
pendant  of  rubies  and  diamonds. 

"  I  have  selected  rubies,  Lolo,  because  their  fiery 
colour  best  denotes  the  ardour  of  my  love." 

He  took  a  stool,  and  sitting  by  her  side,  he 
received  as  his  reward  many  a  kiss  from  his  loving 
mistress. 

"  It  will  be  my  favourite  jewel,"  she  exclaimed, 
holding  it  up,  and  letting  the  gems  sparkle  in  the 
sunlight  ;  "  I  shall  wear  it  as  often  as  possible,  and 
when  our  little  girl  is  grown  up  I  will  give  it  to 
her." 

AVe  are  so  given  to  making  plans  for  the  future. 
Little  did  Lolo  know  that  Count  Klinkenstein  had 
already   borrowed    largely,   and    that    on    that    very 
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inoruiug,  ^vitll  his  usual  levity  in  niouey  matters,  he 
had  signed  a  hill  on  very  disadvantageous  terms, 
because  he  had  found  that  his  Lalance  at  his  bankers 
was  getting  very  low,  and  that  there  was  no  i)rosj)ect 
of  any  rents  coming  in  from  his  estates  for  some 
time. 

"  How  pretty  you  look,  Lolo,"  he  said,  looking  u]) 
from  the  low  footstool,  on  which  he  was  seated. 
*'  You  are  getting  hack  all  your  old  colour  ;  but  wliy 
are  you  so  pensive  to-day  ?  You  are  not  usually  given 
to  melancholy,  are  you,  Lolo  ?  " 

"  No,  dear,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  suppose  it  is  because 
I  have  been  left  so  long  alone  this  morning,  that  I 
have  allowed  myself  to  indulge  in  dreams." 

"  And  what  were  they  al)OUt  ?  " 

"  Tliere  is  only  one  subject  which  interests  me, 
Edward,  and  that  is  love." 

"  Oh  !  you  were  dreaming  of  love,  Lolo  ?  What 
did  your  dream  tell  you  ?  Was  it  more  ])leasant  than 
tlie  reality  r " 

"  I  was  not  actually  dreaming,  Edward  ;  1  was 
merely  tliinking  wlmt  a  curious  thing  love  was.  Wluit 
is  it  wliich  makes  two  j)eople  suddenly  feel  sucli  an 
attraction  for  each  other,  anil  what  is  it  wliich  makes 
tliem  cling  togetlier  througli  life  ?  "' 

Count  Kliidvcnstein  was  in  good  humour  that  day, 
and  not  at  all  inclined  to  enter  into  metai)hysical 
speculations. 

"  My  darling  Lolo,  what  is  the  use  of  worrying 
ourselves  as  to  what  may  be  the  nature  of  love  ;  we 
possess  the  article,  you  will  not  deny  that,  I  hoi)e.  Is 
that  not  enougli  ?     But  if  you  i)articularly  wish   to 
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know  what  it  is  which  attracts  me  to  you  I  will  tell 
von,  Lolo  ;  it  is  your  pretty  face." 

"  But  that  will  not  last  for  ever." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Lolo,  you  are  pretty  now  ; 
what  does  it  matter  what  you  will  look  like  years 
hence,  when  we  shall  be  both  rheumatic  and  decrepit, 
and  indifferent  to  each  other's  looks  ;  and  whoever 
tells  you  that  we  shall  be  alive  then  ?  You  are  pretty 
now,  and  that  is  quite  enough  for  me.  What  more 
should  I  want  ?  " 

"  You  men  are  all  like  that ;  a  pretty  face  is  all 
you  want  ;  you  do  not  feel  so  deeply  as  we  women  do. 
If  the  woman  you  loved  were  to  die  you  would  form 
another  attachment  and  forget  her  ;  but  I  think  that 
when  a  woman  has  really  loved,  her  feelings  have 
been  stirred  to  such  a  depth,  and  the  personality  of 
her  lover  has  been  so  im2)ressed  uj)on  her,  that  even 
should  she  form  a  new  attachment  the  new  lover  will 
be  to  her  but  like  the  effigy  of  the  old  one,  and  his 
face  will  assume  for  her  the  features  of  the  one  she 
has  so  often  kissed  and  known  so  well.  You  men 
have  no  religion  in  your  love  ;  for  you  it  is  but 
a  fancy,  and — alas !  very  often  merely  a  passing 
fancy." 

"  Well,  Lolo,  it  is  not  nice  of  you  to  come  and 
talk  to  me  like  that.  I  thought  my  love  for  you 
was  of  the  purest,  most  constant,  and  most  noble 
kind.  How  can  you  talk  of  it  in  that  crude  way, 
as  if  it  were  merely  a  passing  fancy  ?  I  am  ashamed 
of  you,  Lolo."  Then  the  Count,  laughing,  took  her 
hand  and  kissed  it. 

"I  see,   Edward,  you   are  in  a  humour  to-day  to 
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turn  everything  into  ridicule,  so  I  will  not  ask  you 
to  discuss  witli  me  so  sacred  a  sulyect  as  love,  or 
to  give  me  a  definition  of  the  word,  and  your  views 
about  it." 

"  You  are  very  wise,  Lolo,  not  to  j)ress  me  to  give 
you  a  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  love.  I 
was  never  a  good  hand  at  guessing  conundrums, 
and  seeing  tliat  tlie  ])hiloso])hers  have  been  for  ages 
trying  to  understand  tlie  subject,  and  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  e.\})lain  it  satisfactorily,  how  could  you 
reasonably  exi)ect  me  to  succeed  where  they  have 
failed  ?  " 

"  Edward,  I  did  not  want  to  know  what  the  jihilo- 
sophers  may  have  written  upon  the  subject  of  love  ; 
I  want  to  kiiow  what  are  your  views." 

"  My  views  on  love,  Lolo  ?  I  really  think  the  birth 
of  your  child  has  made  you  forget  a  great  deal. 
My  views  !  Well,  I  should  say  that  they  were  in 
full  accord  with  those  of  the  only  sensible  i)hiloso]ther 
I  ever  came  across  in  my  studies  ;  I  forget  his  name, 
but  he  was  a  Frenchman,  and  he  understood  love,  for 
he  defined  it  as,  '  L'echange  de  deux  fantaisies  et  le 
contact  de  deux  epidermes.' " 

"  Oh,  bother  the  j)hilosoj)hers  I "  answered  Lolo. 
What  can  they  know  of  love  ?  They  want  to 
explain  it  without  understanding  it." 

"  You  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  tlie  head,  Lolo. 
How  could  a  dried-up  old  i)]iilosopher  understand 
love  ?  It  is  ridiculous  to  try  and  vivisect  love,  as 
if  it  were  an  animal — a  tangible  thing.  The  only 
philosojOiers  who  understanc\  love  are  persons  like 
ourselves  who  are  young,   and  we   cannot  define    it, 
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nor  do  I  think  tliat  we  lose  much  by  not  being  able 
to  do  so.  Let  US  leave  love  to  look  after  itself. 
I  am  sure  Cujjid  knows  bis  business  mucb  better 
than  we  do,  and  we  shall  only  irritate  him  if  we 
try  to  give  him  directions.  Let  us  talk  about  some 
other  subject,  Lolo." 

"  By  all  means,"  she  rej^lied.  "  There  is  another 
subject  of  conversation  always  at  hand." 

"  I  hope  it  is  an  interesting  one." 

"  Yes,  Edward  ;  we  will  talk  about  the  child." 

"  Good  heavens,  Lolo,  you  are  an  odd  creature.  Is 
there  nothing  else  for  us  to  talk  about  but  the  child  ? 
Look  at  her  ;  she  is  perfectly  quiet  and  gentle,  not 
crying  for  anything,  and  very  sensibly  fast  asleep  in 
her  cradle.  As  she  is  so  unobtrusive,  and  not 
calling  attention  to  herself,  pray  let  us  leave  her 
alone  ! " 

"Edward,  you  have  the  language  and  the  ideas 
of  the  barrack-room  to-day.  The  child  ought  to  be 
a  delightful  subject  of  conversation  to  you  ;  she  is 
a  dear  little  girl,  and  I  hope  that  when  she  grows 
up  she  will  have  more  sentiment  in  her  than  her 
father." 

"  How  can  you  say,  Lolo,  that  I  have  got  no 
sentiment  in  me  ?  I  am  full  of  sentiment ;  and  as 
for  the  child,  she  will  become  an  infinitely  more 
interesting  subject  of  conversation  when  she  is  grown 
a  little  older." 

"  But  there  is  no  reason,  Edward,  why  we  should 
not  let  our  imagination  forestall  the  future.  Just 
imagine  what  endless  subjects  for  conversation  we 
would  have,  if  we  would  discuss  together  the  little 
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girl's  future,  and  picture  to  ourselves  her  life 
iVora  now  to  the  time  when  she  shall  be  grown 
up." 

**  Time,  Lolo,  seems  to  me  to  go  by  (piite  fast 
enough  without  our  exerting  ourselves  to  forestall 
it.  Iksides,  what  would  be  the  use  or  satisfaction 
of  picturing  to  ourselves  a  brilliant  future  for  the 
little  girl,  who  as  yet  has  not  even  got  a  name, 
or  to  delude  ourselves  with  hoj)es  that  she  may 
turn  out  :a  success  ?  The  future  will  resent  any 
attem[)t  on  our  i)art  to  guess  what  is  in  store  for 
us  ;  and  if  you  do  not  take  care  we  shall  be  punished 
by  finding  some  day  that  the  child  has  turned 
out  a  failure  and  ])ecome  an  exceediuglv  naughtv 
girl." 

''  Do  not  talk  like  that,  Edward,  or  you  will  really 
make  me  very  angry  ;  how  can  you  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  she  would  turn  out  naughty  I " 

"  Well,  Lolo,  we  will  not  (piarrel  about  her  ;  my  only 
wish  is  that  she  may  turn  out  as  pretty  as  her 
mother,  then  I  will  willingly  forgive  her  any  naughti- 
ness on  her  jiart." 

Lolo  did  not  answer  anything,  but  lay  back  in 
her  arm-chair.  She  was  still  weak  and  ])ale,  but 
her  ])allor  became  her.  Count  Klinkenstein,  seated 
on  his  footstool,  was  leaning  his  head  against  her 
knees  ;  he  i)assed  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and 
touched  her  hand  with  his  lips. 

"  It  is  foolish  for  us  to  (piarrel,  Lolo,  is  it  not  ? 
especially  about  the  child.  Lolo  ! "  and  be  drew 
lier  arm  closer  round  his  neck,  "  I  think  that  we  are 
both   so   constituted  that  a  too  loner  abstinence  from 
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love  embraces  teuds  to  make  our  limnom'S  disagree- 
able." He  raised  himself  and,  kneeling  on  the  foot- 
stool, i)assed  his  arms  round  her  waist  and  pressed  his 
forehead  against  her  bosom.  "  Lolo,"  he  whispered, 
''  I  have  known  you  as  a  girl,  let  me  now  know  you 
as  a  mother." 

His  words  brought  back  to  her  mind  souvenirs  of 
that  night  Avheu,  after  having  met  her  in  the  Thier- 
garten,  he  had  brought  her  home  to  his  rooms  ;  she 
remembered  how  he  had  lain  at  her  feet  on  that 
occasion  and  poured  out  in  jjassiouate  words  his  love 
for  her.  She  took  his  head  in  her  hands,  and,  bending 
down  slightly  to  meet  his  lips,  placed  on  them  a  long 
and  loving  kiss. 

So  let  us  leave  tliem. 

By  the  end  of  September  Lolo  was  in  high  spirits 
and  back  in  her  pretty  apartment  in  Berlin.  She  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  all  her  acquaint- 
ances and  friends,  and  the  old  and  elegant  French 
Duke  assured  her  in  his  bad  German  that  she  had  put 
away  the  graces  of  girlhood  to  become  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  he  had  ever  known  in  his  long  career 
as  critic  of  ladies'  charms.  Lolo's  life  now  became  a 
wild  round  of  amusements,  and  Count  Klinkenstein, 
who  began  to  feel  the  need  of  continual  excitement, 
encouraged  her  in  every  way  to  entertain  comjjany 
and  to  amuse  herself.  Since  the  preceding  year  the 
number  of  her  acquaintances  had  increased  very 
largely,  and  she  was  now  on  speaking  terms  with  most 
of  the  young  officers  of  the  Guard,  as  well  as  with 
manv  of  the  older  ones  who  were  fathers  of  families 
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and  who  were  sujtixjsed  to  ])e  leadiii*^  (|uiet  and  re- 
spectable lives.  Dinners,  suppers,  and  i)arties  to  go 
to  the  play  succeeded  eacli  other  night  after  night,  and 
even  the  discreet  Berlin  j)ress  occasionally  contained 
little  j)aragrai)hs  alKuit  Lolo's  doings,  and  inferred 
from  them  witli  mucli  satisfaction  that  tlie  ''  Welt- 
stadt "  would  soon  re-place  Paris  as  tlie  centre  for  all 
the  gaieties  and  elegancies  of  fashionable  life.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  the  stir  whicli  went  on  continually  around 
her,  and  the  temi)tations  to  which  slie  was  exposed, 
Lolo  kei)t  her  good  name  in  the  midst  of  a  society 
which  would  only  have  been  too  ready  to  rei)ort  that 
she  was  no  more  faithful  than  other  men's  mistresses, 
and  no  man  who  knew  her  had  ever  seriously  said 
that  he  believed  that  slie  was  faithless  to  Count 
Klinkenstein. 

One  evening  as  Count  Immersdorf,  who  had  become 
one  of  Lolo's  most  ardent  admirers,  was  leaving  her 
house  in  very  bad  humour,  accompanied  by  the  French 
Duke,  he  remarked, — 

"  It  makes  me  mad  to  see  a  pretty  woman  like  Lolo 
in  love  Avith  that  young  ass  Count  Klinkenstein. 
What  has  he  done  to  infatuate  her  so  ?  I  have  tried 
ray  best,  and  I  see  that  notliing  will  come  of  it.  I 
shall  give  up  frequenting  her  liouse  ;  I  do  not  see  why 
a  gentleman  of  good  birtli  sliould  continue  to  associate 
with  Boliemians,  Jews,  and  strolling  jjlayers,  if  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  thereby." 

''  My  dear  fellow,"  rejdied  the  Unke,  with  a  certain 
cynical  tone  in  his  voice,  "  you  are  too  })articular  ;  if 
you  want  to  succeed  in  love  aftairs  you  must  give  up 
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your  exclusive  aud  aristocratic  ideas,  for  there  is 
nothing  so  democratic  aud  equalising  as  woman's  love. 
It  has  been  historically  proved  beyond  question  of  a 
doubt  that  a  beautiful  woman  will  pass  from  the 
embrace  of  a  duke  into  the  arms  of  a  groom  without 
scruple,  and  apparently  without  any  conception  of  the 
incongruity  of  her  behaviour." 

It  was  a  dull,  wet  morning  in  November  when 
Heinrich  Lazarus  rang  the  bell  at  Olga  Zanelli's 
house.  He  was  always  very  shy  of  visiting  her,  for 
he  was  afraid  of  meeting  the  swell  persons  who 
frequented  his  pretty  cousin's  rooms,  aud  he  wished 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  increasing  the  pangs  of 
hopeless  love  he  felt  for  her.  He  had  not  seen  her 
since  the  child  was  born. 

When  the  servant  opened  the  door  Heinrich  asked 
timidly  whether  he  could  see  the  lady,  as  he  called 
her.  The  servant  who  knew  him  shouted  to  the  maid 
that  it  was  only  the  i)Oor  cousin,  aud  after  he  had  been 
kept  waiting  a  few  moments  Heinrich  Lazarus  was 
ushered  into  Lolo's  boudoir. 

Lolo  was  lying  on  a  couch  in  an  elaborate  dressing- 
gown,  reading  the  last  number  of  La  Vie  Parisiemie, 
and  trying  to  recover  from  the  exhausting  fatigues  of 
a  sui)per-party  which  had  lasted  till  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning. 

"  It  is  wicked  of  you,  Heinrich,  not  to  have  called 
before  I "  she  exclaimed,  as  he  entered  the  room.  "  You 
never  came  to  congratulate  me  on  the  birth  of  my 
cliild..  I  suppose  you  do  not  even  know  that  I  am 
a  mother  ?  " 
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Ill  a  confused  mannor  lie  inntterecl  some  excuses, 
and  not  knowing  qnite  wliat  to  do  lie  went  up  to  her 
and  kissed  lier  hand  with  the  awkward  grace  of  a 
super  on  the  stage.  Poor  fellow  !  he  know  no  better  ; 
nor  had  he  ever  seen  such  delicate  salutations  offered 
to  a  lady  except  on  the  stage.  He  would  no  doubt 
have  preferred  to  have  kissed  his  cousin  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  when  a  boy,  but  now  she 
seemed  so  great  a  lady  that  he  was  afraid  to  venture 
upon  such  familiarities. 

She  burst  out  laughing,  and  in  tossing  her  feet  off 
the  couch  so  as  to  make  room  for  him  to  sit  by  her 
side  she  exposed  for  a  moment  a  cloud  of  white 
petticoats  edged  with  lace.  The  momentary  sight  of 
all  this  luxury  sent  a  blush  to  Heinricirs  face.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  dreaming  ;  it  was  so 
difficult  to  realise  that  the  dainty  creature  lying  on 
the  couch  in  the  elaborate  dressing-gown,  with  her 
costly  lace  and  jewelled  rings,  was  the  Lolo  he  had 
known  in  tlie  woollen  stockings. 

"  How  melanclioly  you  look,  Heinricli,"  she  said  ; 
^'  you  used  not  to  be  like  that  in  the  old  days.  I 
suppose  it  is  the  horrid  theology  your  father — my 
respected  uncle — makes  you  stady  which  puts  all 
these  sour  looks  into  your  face  ? '' 

"  I  have  given  up  theology,"  he  replied,  with  a  sigh, 
Avhich  one  miglit  have  tliouglit  indicated  relief  at  the 
idea. 

"  Really,  Heinrich  ?  You  are  not  going  to  become 
a  jiarson  ?  I  am  so  pleased,  for  they  are  as  a  rule 
.such  disagreeable  persons." 

"  I  have  (juarrelled  with  my  father  on  the  subject  ; 
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I  told  liim  I  had  no  taste  for  the  profession  ;  he 
rejilied  that  the  duty  of  a  son  was  to  obey  his  father, 
and  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  and  not  to  come 
and  argne  with  him  as  to  his  tastes.  He  gave  me 
a  long  lectnre,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  a  father 
was  the  best  jndge  of  what  was  good  for  his  children. 
I  did  not  answer  him  that  day,  bnt  thought  the 
matter  over  for  some  time,  then,  having  decisively 
made  np  my  mind  that  I  would  not  become  a 
parson,  I  went  and  informed  my  father  of  the 
fact." 

"  And  what  did  he  reply,  Heinrich  ?  I  can  imagine 
what  a  scene  he  must  have  made." 

"  He  simjily  told  me  to  go  to  hell,  Lolo." 

"  What !  in  that  crude  way  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  did  not  quite  use  those  words,  for  he 
quoted  a  text  from  the  Bible,  but  the  meaning  it 
conveyed  was  just  that." 

"  Then  what  are  you  doing  now,  Heinrich  ?  " 

"  I  am  serving  in  a  fashionable  bookseller's  shop 
in  the  Unter  den  Linden.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  myself,  and  there  are  plenty  of  books  on  the  shelves 
to  read  wlien  one  has  a  spare  moment.  My  father,  of 
course,  does  not  speak  to  me  any  more,  as  he  considers 
it  ignominious  that  tlie  son  of  a  court  chaplain  should 
serve  in  a  shop." 

"  I  pity  you,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  ;  "  I  know  too 
well  that  life  behind  the  counter  is  not  pleasant. 
How  I  liated  being  in  that  milliner's  shop  !  I  was 
so  glad  to  get  away  from  it." 

"  And  you  are  hai)py  now,  Lolo  ?  " 

"Certainly;  what  should  I  comjjlain  of?     Have  I 
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not  told  you  that  I  am  in  love  ?  A  woman  is  never 
really  un]iai)i)y  when  she  is  in  that  state." 

"  How  (liflerent  women  must  be  from  us  men,  for 
I  am  sure  we  generally  feel  very  wretched  under  those 
eireumstanees." 

"  Are  you  in  love,  Heinrich  ?  " 

He  did  not  rei)ly,  hut  sat  by  her  side  silent 
and  looking  foolish.  Witli  lier  woman's  ({uick  insight 
she  guessed  what  his  thoughts  were,  and  she  felt 
half  ashamed  of  herself  for  having  asked  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  Let  us  talk  of  something  else,"  he  remarked,  in 
a  voice  which  betrayed  his  emotion. 

Lolo  seized  her  cousin's  hands,  and  said,  impetuously : 
"  Heinrich,  now  do  not  be  silly.  You  must  give  up 
ser^nug  in  a  shop  ;  it  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  you. 
You  are  clever  enough,  and  there  are  heaps  of  pro- 
fessions open  to  you.  If  you  want  money  I  can  give 
you  whatever  you  require,  but  i)romise  me  that  you 
will  give  up  the  shop,  which  I  know  you  hate  ; 
continue  your  studies  ;  enter  some  profession  which 
will  oi)en  up  to  you  a  career  ;  do  not  ruin  your  life 
through  obstinacy  in  refusing  the  money  I  oflfer  you  ; 
we  are  of  the  same  family  ;  should  we  then  not  help 
each  other  ?  If  I  were  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  service 
you  would  not  refuse  ;  why  then  refuse  when  I  offer 
to  render  you  one  ?  If  you  do  not  like  to  accept  much 
money,  take  at  least  enough  to  keej)  you  going  till  you 
are  able  to  earn  a  proper  livelihood." 

"  I  cannot,"  he  replied.  "  Do  not  tempt  me,  Lolo  ; 
I  cannot  touch  your  money.  My  wants  are  not 
great ;   I  can  earn  enough  to  satisfy  them." 
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"  But  why  will  yon  not  take  my  money  ?  " 

"  Do  not  ask  me  to  explain,  Lolo.  I  cannot  tell 
you  ;   it  is  impossible." 

"  Poor  fellow  ! "  she  said,  looking  at  him  with 
pity ;  "■  is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you  ?  I 
am  sure  you  feel  unhappy ;  you  must  find  the 
life  in  the  bookseller's  shoji  verv  dull  and  depress- 
ing." 

"  I  do  feel  unhappy,  Lolo ;  but  it  is  no  use 
complaining  about  it.  The  best  thing  to  do 
under  the  circumstances  is  to  try  and  forget 
one's  own  sorrows  by  letting  one's  whole  nature 
be  absorbed  by  interest  in  some  engrossing 
subject." 

"  And  have  you  discovered  any  subject  sufficiently 
interesting  to  make  you  forget  your  own  woes, 
Heinrich  ?  " 

"  Yes,  1  have  ;  as  I  have  given  up  all  idea  of 
becoming  a  j)arson  I  shall  try  and  do  good  to  my 
fellow  creatures  in  another  way.  I  have  seen  the 
misery  there  is  in  this  great  city ;  I  will  go  among 
the  poor  whenever  I  have  a  leisure  moment ;  I 
will  try  and  show  them  how  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  ;  I  will  hold  up  to  their  despairing  eyes 
a  possible  Utopia ;  I  will  try  and  rouse  them  into 
doing  something  for  themselves  ;  by  preaching  in 
the  highways  I  Avill  do  my  best  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  upper  classes  to  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
Our  Government,  Lolo,  is  not  perfect,  and  has  much 
to  learn." 

"  Goodness  gracious  I  Heinrich,  you  are  not  going 
to   become   a   Democrat  or   even   a   Socialist  ?     You 
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(I(»  not  mean  to   sav   that    you  asj)iiv   to   become   a 
deputy?" 

"  I  do  not  care,  Lolo,  to  become  a  dejiuty  ;  but 
1  see  no  reason  why  the  voice  of  the  people  should 
not  be  heard  in  the  streets :  men  do  not  worry 
a  g(n'erument  unless  they  have  a  real  grievance. 
Call  me  a  Socialist  if  you  like ;  I  do  not  object 
to  the  name.  My  object  is  not  to  carry  on  war 
against  society  ;  I  only  wish  to  try  and  refonn  it, 
to  soften  down  the  hard  lines  which  divide  classes. 
I  would  like  to  draw  down  the  npper  classes  a 
little,  so  that  the  distance  between  them  and  the 
lower  ones  might  be  lessened  by  a  bit.  I  do 
not  -wish  any  harm  to  the  Emperor  ;  he  is  a  good 
man,  but  he  is  elevated  too  high  above  us  to  hear 
tlie  cry  of  the  jwor,  except  as  a  faint  and  distant 
echo." 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Lolo,  with  a  voice  which 
exi)ressed  real  pity  for  him  ;  ''you  are  quite  gone 
mad,  Heinrich,  (piite  mad.  You  work  too  hard  ; 
you  should  give  uj)  reading  all  those  silly  books 
on  politics.  I  am  sure  no  good  ever  came  of 
them.  Even  as  a  boy  I  remember  you  used  to 
have  wild  theories  about  government  j  and  did 
not  my  father  often  warn  you  that  if  you  continued 
like  that  you  would  never  come  to  any  good?  I 
am  sure  you  feel  tired,  and  you  look  overworked." 
She  jtut  lier  hand  to  his  forehead,  which  was 
burning. 

"It  is  (j^uite  true,  Lolo,  1  often  do  fet-I  tired  out,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  i)leasure  and  relief  to  me  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  come  sometimes  when  vou  are  not 
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occupied  and  listen  to  your  singing.  I  would  not 
trouble  you  very  often." 

"  Certainly,"  she  replied  at  once  ;  "  come  whenever 
you  like.  Would  you  like  me  to  sing  to  jon 
now  ?  " 

"  I  was  afraid  to  ask  you,"  lie  said. 

She  went  to  the  piano  in  the  adjoining  room  and 
began  singing  some  of  the  Italian  songs  which  she 
remembered  he  was  fondest  of  in  the  old  days.  He 
remained  seated  on  the  couch,  and  while  listening 
to  the  well-known  tunes  he  fell  into  a  reverie, 
recalling  to  mind  the  poorly  furnished  apartment  of 
Lolo's  father — the  many  evenings  he  had  spent  there 
as  a  boy,  when  he  had  been  able  to  escape  from  his 
father's  house— the  discussions  on  politics  and  art 
which  used  to  take  place  over  the  beer  and  scanty 
supper — the  Bohemian  society  he  used  to  meet  there 
— his  boyish  dream  that  he  would  one  day  be 
married  to  Lolo,  which  had  been  so  far  from  realised 
that  he  found  her  now  in  a  sumptuous  apartment 
furnished  in  Louis  XY.  style  and  surrounded  with 
costly  bric-a-brac. 

The  opening  of  a  door  woke  him  from  his  reverie  ; 
it  was  the  nurse  who  had  entered  carrying  the  child. 
The  sight  of  the  infant  brought  him  back  to  the 
reality  of  things  ;  it  was  like  a  shock  which  dispelled 
all  illusions  ; — Lolo  was  no  longer  the  girl  he  had 
known,  but  a  mother  and  another  man's  proj^erty. 
He  gave  a  sigh,  and  rising  from  the  couch  went  up 
to  the  nurse.  He  took  the  babe  into  his  arms,  and 
after  looking  at  her  for  some  time,  kissed  her  and 
placed  her  back  gently  into  the  nurse's  arms.     What 
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would  he  not  have  tjiven  to  liave  had  that  child  his 
own  !  Then  he  took  up  his  hat,  and  went  out  on 
tii)toe  without  sayinjr  a  word  and  ^^^thout  disturbing 
Lolo,  who  was  still  playing  the  j)iano  and  singing  iu 
the  a<ljoining  room.  He  was  afraid  to  speak,  for  he 
felt  that  he  would  have  cried. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

LATE  on  a  winter's  night  Heiuricli  Lazarus 
returned  to  his  garret  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a 
house  in  one  of  the  poor  quarters  of  Berlin.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  two  inseparable  companions,  the 
paint,  r  Ludwig  Krause  and  the  student  Bernard 
Adler.  He  was  evidently  depressed  and  in  bad 
humour,  and  the  three  companions  mounted  the  long 
and  creaking  staircase  in  silence.  When  he  had 
reached  the  topmost  floor  Heinrich  pulled  out  a  key, 
and  unlocking  the  door  entered  his  room.  It  was  a 
poorly  furnished  apartment ;  a  low  bed  in  one  corner, 
a  rough  wooden  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
a  few  broken  chairs  about.  The  whiteness  of  the  snow 
on  the  adjoining  roofs  reflected  a  faint  light  sufficient 
to  enable  one  to  distinguish  a  petroleum  lamp  upon 
the  table,  which,  after  fumbling  in  his  pocket  for  some 
matches,  Heinrich  succeeded  in  lighting.  It  was  very 
cold  in  that  garret  under  the  snow-covered  roof 
without  a  fire,  and  -^dth  the  east  wind  blowing 
tlirough  the  chinks  of  the  ill-fitting  window.  Heinrich 
Lazarus  threw  himself  at  full  length  on  his  bed,  while 
his  companions,  with  their  cloaks  tightly  drawn  round 
them,  seated  themselves  best  they  could  on  the 
broken  chairs  and  began  puffing  great  clouds  of  smoke 
from  the  pijjos  which  they  liad  brought  with  them. 
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They  liad  just  returned  from  a  socialistic  meeting 
which  had  been  lield  in  a  large  room  in  one  of  the 
low  quarters  of  Berlin.  The  meeting  had  begun 
orderly  enough  :  at  first  the  speeches, though  sufficiently 
denunciatory  of  the  powers  that  ])e,  had  still  been 
couched  in  fairly  decent  language,  and  the  police 
agent  who  has  to  be  present  at  every  meeting  had 
allowed  them  to  pass  without  any  comments  beyond 
a  contem])tuous  smile  ;  but  after  a  large  amount  of 
beer  and  tobacco  had  been  consumed,  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  ardent  jwliticians  present  began  to  grow 
heated,  the  language  used  became  more  and  more 
violent  and  anarchic,  and  finally  the  rei)resentative  of 
the  i)olice  thought  it  his  duty  to  declare  the  meeting 
closed.  No  sooner  had  he  cut  short  the  oratory  of 
the  would-be  politicians  than  a  tumult  arose,  tables 
were  upset,  and  many  a  beer  pot  came  to  an  untimely 
end  through  a  too  violent  contact  with  the  floor.  A 
l)Osse  of  police,  always  ^vithin  call  whenever  a  meeting 
is  to  take  place,  entered  the  building,  and  after  a 
sharp  tussle  the  beery  multitude  of  orators,  j)oliticians, 
and  idlers  was  ignominiously  ejected  into  the  street, 
and  the  censor  of  jmblic  meetings  having  locked  the 
door  of  the  establishment  went  home  well  satisfied 
\vith  his  work,  but  blaming  himself  a  little  for  having 
listened  so  long  to  what  he  considered  the  mere 
vai)Ouring  of  fools. 

"•  I  will  never  do  it  again.  I  shall  never  attend  any 
more  of  these  odious  meetings.  The  j)eoi)le  one  meets 
there  are  revolting.  It  is  heartrending,''  sighed 
Heinrich  from  under  tiie  blankets  which  he  had 
drawn  over  liinisclf  on   the   bed. 
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"  Ileim-icb,  yon  are  too  given  to  idealism/'  replied 
Bernard  Adler.  "You  expect  to  find  educated  and 
refined  people  at  a  low  meeting  like  the  one  we 
attended  to-night.  It  is  very  foolish  on  your  part. 
You  must  take  the  working  classes  as  they  are,  and 
not  look  for  philosophers  amongst  them." 

"  I  do  not  ask  for  philosophers,"  exclaimed  Heinrich, 
jumping  up  from  the  bed,  and  beginning  to  pace  his 
room  as  he  spoke  with  vehemence.  "  I  do  not  even 
ask  for  educated  men  ;  but  what  disgusts  me  is  to  find 
nothing  but  egotism,  brutality,  coarseness,  and  narrow- 
mindedness  in  those  blatant  orators  at  popular 
meetings  and  would-be  leaders  of  the  working  classes. 
Do  you  know  why  the  social  movement  in  Germany 
is  a  failure,  and  why  the  aspirations  and  wants  of  the 
common  people  can  be  treated  with  such  contempt  by 
Bismarck?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  with  the  excej)tion  of  one  or  two,  our  leaders  are 
not  sincere,  the  working  classes  do  not  even  trust 
them  ;  they  are  men  with  ridiculous  ambitions  ;  they 
are  violent  but  to  attract  attention  ;  they  denounce 
everything  and  everybody  without  hesitation  and 
without  thinking ;  they  deliberately  delude  their 
uneducated  hearers  ;  thev  promise  them  the  impos- 
sible ;  they  want  to  be  talked  about ;  they  want  to 
be  something,  they  who  ought  to  be  nothing  ;  they 
pine  to  be  elected  to  the  Reichstag  ;  they  dream  of 
becoming  ministers  ;  but  as  for  a  programme,  as  for  any 
practical  plan  for  bringing  about  desirable  reforms, 
as  for  any  scheme  for  raising  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes,  they  have  none,  nor  do  they  care  to 
have  one,  for  they  are  not  sincere.     And  because  we 
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Lave  nnfoi-tnnately  Imt  venal  leaders,  onr  ixior  eonntn' 
has  to  l)ow  l)t'iieath  tlie  tyranny  of  one  man,  and  only 
occasionally  gives  forth  a  si)asnK)dic  mniiunr.  It  is 
heartrending  to  think  that  the  destinies  of  forty 
millions  of  inhahitants  shonld  be  in  the  hands  of 
Bismarck.  What  libeily  have  we  left  ?  We  cannot 
even  exjjress  our  ojtinions  in  jmblic  without  his  police 
agents  being  there  to  bully  us  and  to  sui)i)ress  us. 
What  is  tlie  Reichstag  but  a  farce  ?  The  members 
may  talk  a  great  deal,  but  when  it  comes  to  voting  they 
do  as  the  Chancellor  tells  them.  He  has  his  way  in 
everything.  Like  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  he  sits  afar 
from  men,  and  from  his  solitude  he  issues  his  commands, 
and  they  are  obeyed.  Why,  indeed,  should  a  god  show 
himself  to  the  vulgar  crowd  ?  When  Zeus  was  angry 
he  tluindered,  and  all  men  understood  and  did  their 
best  to  ai^pease  him.  What  has  this  man  done  that 
he  should  have  this  power?  It  is  true  that  he  has 
united  Germany,  that  he  has  enlarged  our  frontiers, 
that  he  has  re-created  the  empire ;  but  at  what  a  cost  I 
Individual  liberty  is  gone  ;  a  man  becomes  but  a  unit 
of  no  consequence  by  itself;  everything  is  sacrificed 
to  the  army  ;  the  three  best  years  of  our  lives  must 
be  spent  shouldering  a  musket  till  our  hearts  grow 
wearied  and  heavy,  and  we  resign  ourselves  to 
becoming  mere  machines.  Why  do  we  require  so 
large  an  army,  the  cost  of  maintaining  whicli  crushes 
out  the  sj)irit  of  the  nation  ?  Is  it  in  order  to  maintain 
our  own  ?  No  1  It  is  that  we  may  frighten  France, 
that  we  may  threaten  Russia,  that  we  may  act  as  the 
bullies  of  Europe.  What  tlie  country  wants  is  peace 
and  qniet,  relief  from  crushing  taxation,  freedom  for 
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the  individual,  restrictiou  of  the  j)0wer8  of  the  police, 
and  an  army  only  sufficiently  large  to  keep  out  the 
invader.  Bismarck's  policy  is  just  the  reverse  :  he 
has  made  himself  the  master  here  ;  he  has  crushed 
every  one  who  opj)Osed  him  ;  now  he  wants  to  be  the 
master  of  the  world  ;  he  wishes  to  be  able  to  dictate 
to  foreign  countries  what  their  policy  shall  be.  He 
has  made  the  emjiire,  therefore  the  Emperor's  hands 
must  be  strengthened,  for  is  he  not  his  toy  ?  To  that 
end  every  other  consideration  must  be  sacrificed.  It 
is  as  if  Germany  had  been  made  for  the  Emperor,  and 
the  Emperor  for  Bismarck,  and  not  the  Emperor  and 
Bismarck  for  Germany." 

The  vehemence  with  which  Heinrich  Lazarus  had 
declaimed  against  the  Government  had  brought  beads 
of  perspiration  upon  his  brow,  and,  as  he  sat  down 
again  on  the  bed,  he  drew  out  his  pocket-handkerchief 
and  wiped  his  forehead. 

"  My  dear  Heinrich,"  remarked  the  painter,  "  you 
would  do  much  better  to  give  up  politics,  they  will 
lead  you  to  no  good.  Do  not  go  and  run  your  head 
against  a  wall.  You  yourself  say  that  these  public 
meetings  are  revolting  ;  I  finite  agree  with  you,  and 
I  certainly  shall  not  attend  any  more.  I  shall 
eschew  politics  for  the  future,  and  I  should  advise 
you  to  do  the  same.  I  intend  to  entirely  give 
myself  up  to  painting,  which  is  a  much  more 
interesting    subject." 

"  It  is  imjwssible,"  replied  Heinrich ;  "  every  man 
does  the  best  he  can.  You  are  born  an  artist,  thank 
God  for  it,  you  have  your  occupation ;  I  also  require 
one,  and  it  must  be  one  which   will  absorb  all  mv 
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enerofios  and  all  my  tlionirlits.  I  cannot  gWa  up 
politics." 

"  Hcinrich,  yon  aiv  quite  right,"  Ijroke  in  Bernard 
Adler;  "for  yonng  men  like  ourselves,  who  do  not 
possess  a  jtenny  in  the  world,  the  only  career  which 
can  lead  ns  to  anything  is  that  of  politics.  Who  knows 
but  that,  with  jterseverance  and  determination,  we  may 
not  some  day  be  elected  to  tlie  Reichstag  ?  Once  we 
are  there  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  become 
ministers,  for  remember  the  Bismarck  j-rgime  cannot 
last  for  ever;  once  he  is  dead,  the  Heichstag  will 
gain  in  imj)ortance,  and  the  Liberal  jiarty  will  come  to 
power." 

"Bernard!"  exclaimed  Heinrich,  with  disgust,  "you 
are  so  very  materialistic ;  you  think  of  nothing  but  the 
advantages  offered  by  a  political  career;  you  do  not 
care  about  the  nobility  of  the  cause  we  are  es])ousing, 
or  of  the  crying  wants  of  the  working  classes  ;  you 
engage  in  the  fray  for  personal  reasons,  not  for  the 
cause  itself." 

"There  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  what  you  say, 
Heinrich," replied  Bernard  ;  "but  you  should  remember 
that  if  a  man  did  not  look  after  his  own  interests 
nobody  else  would,  and  that  the  wise  man  is  the  one 
who,  while  serving  a  noble  cause,  yet  takes  care  to 
look  after  liimself.  Fine  sentiments  are  all  very  well 
in  tlieir  i)roj)er  place,  but  fine  sentiments  do  not  stir 
the  world;  to  achieve  great  things  you  re(|uire  the 
develojiment  of  that  energy  which  can  only  be  roused 
by  the  prosjiect  of  i)ersonal  gain.  If  you  remain 
ga])ing  at  the  sky  with  your  moutli  open  you  may 
be  sure   that   roasted  thrushes  will  not  droj)  into  it, 
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however  beautiful  your  thoughts  may  be,  aud  your 
stomach  will  remain  hungry  and  dissatisfied.  I  think 
you  would  be  of  more  use  to  our  fellow  creatures  if 
you  laboured  a  little  to  earn  wholesome  food  to  satisfy 
the  natural  cravings  of  your  stomach,  although 
thereby  the  beauty  of  your  thoughts  might  be  some- 
what impaired." 

"  You  are  just  as  bad  and  insincere  as  any  of  those 
violent  and  bloodthirsty  orators  who  delude  the  poor, 
ignorant  working  classes,"  said  Heinrich,  excitedly. 
"  You  see  no  harm  in  rousing  the  evil  passions  of  the 
lower  classes,  in  stirring  up  the  latent  envy  which  is 
in  them  of  all  that  is  better  and  more  noble  than 
themselves  ;  you  would  advocate  political  murder,  if 
you  thought  your  audience  approved  of  it  ;  you  would 
promise  anything  so  long  as  you  obtained  votes 
thereby.  I  believe  you  would  sacrifice  everything, 
your  scruples,  your  principles,  your  sense  of  honour, 
so  long  as  you  were  elected  to  the  Reichstag.  Your 
ambition  is  to  be  there,  and,  in  order  to  get  there, 
you  are  capable  of  perpetrating  every  turj)itude  and 
every  deception." 

"  You  are  very  hard  on  me,  my  dear  Heinrich," 
replied  Bernard  Adler,  very  quietly.  "  I  grant  you 
that  I  am  not  a  saint  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
making  out  that  I  am  a  devil.  1  have  got  legitimate 
ambitions.  I  was  unfortunately  born  almost  in  the 
gutter,  and  I  have  to  figlit  my  own  way  in  the  world ; 
a  generous  government  sujjplied  me  with  an  education 
equal  to  that  received  by  the  well-to-do  classes,  but 
has  not  extended  its  generosity  far  enough  so  as  to 
supply  me  with  the  means  of  leading  a  life  in  con- 
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formity  witli  my  educjition.  I  have  been  crammed 
^NHth  the  classics,  my  ima^rination  lias  been  fired  with 
the  irlories  of  the  world ;  I  have  been  tan^jht  to  be 
fastidious  in  my  tastes,  and  now  I  am  told  to  be 
satisfied  with  bread,  sauerkraut,  and  beer.  I  am 
not  content.  If  you  start  a  larire  conflagration  yon  do 
not  expect  to  extinguish  it  with  a  nioj)i)ing  sjwnge ; 
my  am])ition  lias  been  fired,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  let 
it  be  extinguished  with  small  beer." 

"  You  are  a  cynic,"  moaned  Heinrich,  in  a  pitiful 
voice;  "  you  care  for  no  one  but  yourself;  you  have  no 
sympathy  for  the  poor." 

"  If  it  is  cynical  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and 
not  allow  oneself  to  be  deluded  by  one's  fancies,  then 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  term,"  retorted  Bernard. 
"As  for  saying  that  I  have  no  symj)athy  with  the 
poor,  it  is  nonsense,  for  am  I  not  of  their  number  ?  do 
I  not  know  the  misery  of  poverty,  the  dei)ression  it 
gives  rise  to  ?  have  I  not  often  felt  my  nostrils  irri- 
tated by  the  smell  of  a  succulent  dish  as  I  pass  some 
eating-shoj)  at  a  time  when  my  stomach  is  empty, 
and  1  have  not  got  a  })enny  in  my  i)0cket  ?  Do  I  not 
know  the  envy  and  evil  passions  wliich  are  roused  in 
one  when  one  sees  one's  neighbour  in  a  good  coat, 
while  one's  own  is  torn  and  one's  boots  are  down  at 
heel  ?  I  sympathise  with  the  poor  more  than  you 
think,  though  I  do  not  cry  over  them  ;  I  would  better 
their  lot  just  as  I  would  better  my  own.  I  am  per- 
fectly ready  to  serve  their  cause,  because  in  doing  so 
I  serve  my  i>uri)Ose,  and  hojie  to  better  my  condition." 

"Just  so,"  rejilied  Hi'inrich  ;  "  if  it  were  not  for  the 
ho])e  of  reward  you  would  do  nothing.    As  I  said  before, 
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your  object  is  to  get  into  the  Reichstag ;  and  to  do  so 
you  are  ready  to  promise  anything  to  the  electors  to 
get  their  votes.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  Jiesitate 
for  a  moment  to  consider  whether  you  could  perform 
what  you  had  promised,  and  you  call  yourself  a  friend 
of  the  working  classes  !  " 

"No  douht  in  a  contest  I  would  jH-omise  many 
things  which  I  knew  I  could  not  perform  once  I  was 
elected,"  replied  Bernard.  "I  do  not  pretend  that 
it  is  very  honourable  to  do  so,  but  then,  I  did  not 
make  the  world,  nor  am  I  responsible  for  the 
foolishness  of  mankind.  Perhaps  you  would  prefer 
to  tell  them  the  naked  truth  in  a  brutal  way;  you 
would  inform  them  that  they  must  hope  for  little ; 
that  reforms  come  slowly ;  that  evils  of  long  stand- 
ing are  not  remedied  in  a  day.  Do  you  think 
that  they  would  thank  you  for  your  candour  ?  No ; 
they  would  go  back  to  their  beds  disheartened  and 
miserable.  I  would  act  on  a  different  principle  :  my 
first  object  is  to  get  their  votes  ;  my  second  is  to  serve 
their  cause,  and  I  will  do  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
once  I  am  in  the  Reichstag.  How  do  I  proceed  ?  I 
know  their  wishes.  They  want  higher  wages  with 
less  labour,  I  promise  them  that  they  shall  have  them  ; 
they  pine  for  luxuries,  I  assure  them  that  they  shall  be 
lavished  upon  them  ;  they  desire  to  be  possessed  of  their 
neighbour's  property,  I  tell  them  that  it  is  a  reason- 
able wish  ;  they  feel  envious  of  the  rich,  I  point  out 
to  them  that  if  they  elect  me  I  will  see  that  they  ride 
in  gilt  coaches,  and  that  the  rich  shall  be  their  slaves. 
Men  are  like  children  ;  they  pine  after  illusions,  and  are 
only  happy  when  they  are  gulled.     You  prefer  to  tell 
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them  the  trntli,  and  to  acci'iituate  it,  so  that  when 
they  return  home  they  may  the  more  vividly  realise 
tlie  jilcasures  which  await  tlu'm — a  jaded  wife,  brawl- 
ing children,  and  an  emjjty  plate  for  supper.  I  would 
rather  fire  tlicir  imaginations,  stuflf  them  with  im- 
])ossible  hopes,  let  them  return  home  to  glorious 
dreams,  so  that  they  might  wake  ou  the  morrow 
more  fitted  for  their  work,  and  better  men." 

"  In  the  long  run  deception  never  answers,"  replied 
Heinrich,  "for  it  is  wrong  in  itself.  I  begin  to  believe, 
13crnard,  tliat  you  are  devoid  of  all  moral  sense.  Are 
tliere  any  limits  to  the  deceptions  you  would  practise  ? 
I  suppose  not,  for  once  one  is  embarked  upon  that 
course  one  is  carried  along  by  a  current  wliicli  is  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  You  will  begiu  by  lightly  j)ro- 
misiug  one  thing  to  your  deluded  hearers  ;  but  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and 
you  find  it  impossible  to  do  so,  you  will  cap  it  by  some 
further  promise  still  more  monstrous  and  impossible. 
One  deception  leads  to  another.  As  you  feed  the 
hopes  of  your  hearers  so  their  appetites  will  grow  ; 
then,  when  you  are  driven  into  a  corner,  as  a  last  re- 
source, you  will  counsel  violence — political  murder  and 
crimes  of  all  sorts — as  the  simplest  way  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  all  you  have  promised  them,  and  as  the  best 
stej)  towards  the  regeneration  of  the  working  classes." 

"  My  dear  Heinrich,"  rej)lied  Bernard  Adler,  "  I  am 
not  a  prophet  ;  I  cannot  foresee  tlie  future  ;  I  am 
essentially  practical,  and  only  look  to  tlie  j)reseut.  To 
the  making  of  what  })romises,  or  to  the  giving  of  what 
advice  I  may  be  driven  to  ultimately,  interests  me  for 
the  moment  very  little.     That  some  day  I  may  have 
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to  counsel  violence  is  a  i)Ossibility  which  I  do  not 
deny,  and  it  does  not  frighten  me  ;  that  moment  has 
not  yet  come,  and  should  it  ever  arise,  it  will  be 
because  I  have  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
violence  is  the  best  policy  to  follow." 

"  "What  you  say  is  abominable ! "  cried  Heinrich,  with 
an  expression  of  pain  on  his  face.  "  A  crime  is  always 
a  crime,  and  leads  to  no  good." 

Bernard  Adler  replied  with  a  somewhat  irritating 
calmness  of  manner.  "  My  dear  Heinrich,  you  are 
rather  sweeping  in  your  denunciations.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  forget  that  it  was  HodeFs  jjistol  and 
the  pellets  of  NObeling's  gun  which  first  brought  the 
wrongs  of  the  working  classes  in  Germany  vividly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  only  since 
the  two  attempts  on  the  Emperor's  life  that  Bismarck 
has  turned  his  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
working  classes,  and  begun  to  legislate  for  their 
relief.  So  you  see  that  sometimes  what  you  call  a 
crime  may  lead  to  some  good."' 

"  Never  !  "  exclaimed  Heinrich  Lazarus,  emjiha- 
tically.  "  I  have  studied  theology,  and  I  know  how 
fallacious  is  that  ])lausible  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means." 

"  I  cannot  see  how  any  sensible  man  ghu  object 
to  the  doctrine,"  remarked  Bernard  Adler  ;  "  the 
only  difference  of  oj)inion  which  can  exist  is  as  to 
the  nobility  of  the  end.  Granted  that  the  end  for 
wjiich  you  are  working  is  noble,  then  the  means 
which  are  necessary  for  attaining  that  end  are  sancti- 
fied l)y  its  nobility  ;  for  surely  an  action  is  not  good  or 
evil  in  itself,  but  only  relativelv  to  the  end  for  which 
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it  was  perpetrated.  Tlie  meu  who  are  ncrvonsly 
aiid  timidly  scrii])iil()us  never  come  to  anything  in 
this  world." 

"  I  deny  tliat  absolutely  !  "  screamed  Heinrich,  as 
he  jum])ed  up  from  his  bed  and  began  gesticulating 
with  much  vehemence  ;  "  there  is  no  truth  in  all 
you  say.  There  are  men  who  believe  in  truth  and 
honesty  and  nobility  of  conduct  ;  men  who  are  un- 
selfish and  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  good 
of  their  fellow  creatures  without  hoping  for  any 
reward.  You  may  call  them  fools  and  enthusiasts  ; 
you  say  that  they  achieve  notliing  in  this  world  ; — 
I  deny  it.  Tlieir  very  self-abnegation  makes  them 
conquer  the  world.  Look  at  the  apostles  and  the 
early  Christian  martyrs  ;  look  at  the  founders  of 
religious  faiths  ;  look  at  the  missionaries  who  have 
braved  dangers  and  death  in  the  discharge  of  what 
they  consider  to  be  their  duty  ;  if  you  want  a  modern 
example,  look  at  Gordon."  (It  was  the  winter  when 
the  British  troo})s  were  approaching  Khartoum,  and 
General  Gordon's  name  was  in  everybody's  mouth.) 

"  I  am  not  well  read  in  Church  history,"  replied 
Bernard  Adler ;  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that  even  the 
apostles  did  not  give  themselves  all  the  trouble  they 
are  reputed  to  have  done  without  some  hope  of 
reward.  It  was  not  so  much  the  fear  of  hell  as  the 
hope  of  heaven  whicli  s])urred  them  on  to  all  their 
exertions,  and  I  strongly  suspect  tliat  they  expected 
the  coming  of  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  and  that  is  why  they  were  in  such  a 
Imrry  to  earn  tiieir  reward  ;  nor  have  we  any  reasons 
to  su])pose  tliat  tliey  believed  that  material  joys  and 
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worldly  advantages  would  be  banislied  from  its 
realm." 

"  You  are  getting  blasphemous,"  retorted  Heinrich, 
wlio  bad  been  trained  for  the  Church,  and  who  had 
not  yet  lost  all  his  beliefs. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Heinrich,"  continued  Bernard,  "  I 
shall  leave  the  apostles  alone,  and  come  to  your 
modern  example  of  a  self-denying  man,  who  works 
only  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  never 
thinks  of  himself.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  more 
about  Gordon  than  what  I  have  read  about  him  in 
the  papers,  but  that  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 
Let  us  consider  his  career,  and  what  he  has  done. 
As  a  young  man,  the  British  Government  lend  Mm 
to  the  Chinese  authorities  to  put  down  a  rebellion. 
I  will  suppose  that  in  accepting  this  duty  he  acted 
on  the  best  of  motives,  and  that  he  had  really  con- 
sidered the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case,  and  that 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rebels  were 
so  entirely  in  the  wrong  that  they  ought  for  the  good 
of  humanity  to  be  extirpated.  I  do  not  blame  him 
so  very  much  if  he  erred  in  judgment,  for  men  are 
not  infallible  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  hardly  credible 
that  several  millions  of  inhabitants  would  take  ujj 
arms  against  a  Government  out  of  sheer  wantonness, 
and  not  because  they  had  suffered  intolerable  oppres- 
sion. One  may  well  ask,  however,  why  your  tyjjical 
Christian  hero  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  interfere 
in  other  people's  affairs ;  surely  such  conduct  is 
blameworthy,  and  if  frequently  indulged  in,  is  it  not 
likely  to  lead  to  much  friction  and  irritation  in  this 
world  ?     You  may  call  this  a   side   issue  ;  well,   let 
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US  examine  wliat  Gordon  actually  did.  He  crushed 
the  rebellion  ;  he  destroyed  cities  ;  he  killed  thousands 
of  people.  Are  these  Christian  acts  in  themselves  ? 
Do  they  not  rather  resemhle  what  we  might  ex])ect 
from  a  i)rofessional  brigand  or  from  the  condottieri 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  men  who  were  ever  ready  without 
a  scruple  to  sell  their  services  to  any  government  ? 
You  will  no  doubt  answer  that  these  laboured  for 
money,  whereas  Gordon  gave  his  services  to  the 
Chinese  Government  with  no  expectation  of  pecuniary 
reward,  that  he  entered  ujjon  this  work  l)ecause  he 
considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  that  to  i)ut 
an  end  to  a  long-standing  rebellion  was  a  noble  thing. 
I  reply  that  the  intention  can  in  no  wise  affect  the 
deed,  and  that  to  do  harm  that  good  may  come  of 
it  is  but  the  principle  you  condemned  a  moment  ago 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Admire  Gordon 
for  crushing  the  Tae])ing  rebellion  and  you  are  bound 
to  make  of  Torquemada  a  saint." 

"  Then  you  admire  nothing  in  Gordon  ? "  asked 
Heinrich,  with  a  look  of  supreme  disgust  on  his 
face. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  rejJied  Bernard  ;  "  I  admire 
a  great  deal  in  the  man  ;  I  atlmire  his  valour,  his 
perseverance,  his  dogged  determination  to  succeed, 
his  resource  in  difficulties,  his  great  military  talent. 
I  admire  these  qualities  in  him,  just  as  I  admire  them 
in  Napoleon  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  rendered 
the  more  attractive  liecause  your  Christian  hero 
carries  a  Bible  under  his  arm,  s})eaks  contem])tuously 
of  the  efirth,  and  only  looks  forward  to  obtaining  his 
reward  in  heaven." 
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"  Reward  I  reward  I  always  harping  on  reward  !  " 
ejaculated  Heinrich,  who  was  getting  irritated  at 
the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken. 

"  Prospect  of  reward  in  some  form  or  other  is  the 
motive  power  in  man.  Wonkl  yon  expect  a  steam 
engine  to  work  if  you  put  no  fuel  into  it  ?  "  asked 
Bernard  Adler. 

"  I  su2)pose  you  will  tell  me  next  that  Gordon  went 
to  Khartoum  only  to  obtain  a  reward  ? "  remarked 
Heinrich,  with  a  sneer. 

"  The  reward  of  the  enthusiast,"  replied  Bernard, 
"  lies  in  the  calm  indifference,  similar  to  that  of  the 
opium  drinker's,  to  all  worldly  things,  coupled  Avith 
that  pleasurable  satisfaction  which  comes  of  a  firm 
belief  in  the  justice  of  all  one  does,  and  then  crown  of 
all  reward  the  ecstatic  gaze  towards  a  divine  future. 
Look  at  the  Arab  conquerors  in  the  early  days  of 
Mahomedanism  ;  did  they  not  court  death  so  as  to 
pass  from  a  world  of  sorrows  to  reap  their  reward 
in  a  carnal  heaven  ?  I  would  do  the  same  if  I  believed 
in  the  reality  of  the  thing.  To  Gordon  heaven 
appears  in  a  more  spiritual  light  than  to  the  Arabs  ; 
but  still  it  is  a  living  reality  to  him,  and  so  he  is 
ready  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil  as  soon  as  jjossible 
to  get  there.  Do  not  tell  me  that  your  religious 
enthusiast  does  not  work  without  feeling  any  pleasure 
or  without  having  his  eyes  turned  towards  a  prospect 
of  reward.  The  only  difference  which  I  can  see 
between  what  we  will  call  a  typical  Christian  hero 
and  an  ordinary  man  is,  that  the  ordinary  man  looks 
for  his  reward  in  this  world,  whereas  your  hero  defers 
it  until  after  death.     It  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing 
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more  tiiau  a  teclmical  cliftiToiico  sncli  as  that  between 
a  bill  at  short  date  and  a  1)111  at  long  date." 

"  This  is  all  sophistry  I  "  shouted  Hciurich  ;  "  yon 
will  not  make  the  world  believe  that  enthusiasm  is 
ridiculous,  and  that  Gordon's  sidf-saerificing  and  noble 
mission  to  Khartoum  is  blameworthy." 

"  No  doubt,"  rc*i)lied  Bernard,  "  enthusiasm  is  a 
great  motive  power  in  the  world,  but  if  it  is  not  directed 
by  sane  men  it  will  probably  do  a  great  deal  more  harm 
than  good.  The  pai)ers  tell  us  that  Gordon  went  to 
Khartoum  for  two  purj)Oses  :  the  first  to  bring  about 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Egyjitian  garrison  ;  the  second 
to  try  and  save  the  Soudan  if  it  is  possible  from 
anarchy.  Like  an  enthusiast,  he  rashes  oflp  wildly  to 
carry  out  his  mission  ;  he  believes  that  he  alone  can 
save  the  situation,  that  his  prestige  will  enable  him 
to  restore  order  in  the  Soudan.  Of  course  the  British 
Government  is  delighted  to  make  use  of  liim  ;  not  that 
the  ])ractical  i)ersons  in  power  really  believe  that  he 
can  do  much,  but  in  order  to  quiet  public  clamour  for 
the  moment,  and  they  trust  to  luck  to  get  him  out 
of  his  difficulties.  So  your  enthusiast  is  emjdoyed, 
and  what  comes  of  it  ?  He  gets  to  Kliartoum  ;  he 
declines  to  carry  out  his  instructions  of  withdrawing 
the  Egyj)tian  troops  and  to  come  away  with  them  ; 
he  calls  it  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  abandon  the 
town  to  the  Malidi,  although  most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  ai)parently  indifferent  about  it ;  but  there  are  a 
few  Christians  in  the  i)lace  who  might  sufter  if  the 
Mahdi  triumj)hed,  so  he  will  defend  the  j)lace  to  the 
last  ;  he  does  not  seem  to  care  how  much  suflfering 
is  entailed  thereby  ;  the  supporters  of  the  Mahdi  are 
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looked  n})ou  by  liim  as  without  the  bounds  of  humanity, 
and  we  read  in  the  i)apei"s  that  every  day  he  goes  up 
the  river  in  his  bullet-proof  steamers  and  shoots 
Mahdists  on  the  bank  with  as  much  calmness  as  a 
sportsman  would  do  partridges.  He  clamours  loudly 
for  help ;  fickle  public  opinion  in  England  is  at  last 
roused  ;  the  Government  has  to  give  way  ;  an  army 
is  sent  out ;  thousands  will  be  killed,  and  millions  of 
money  will  be  spent,  and  after  all  who  can  tell  whether 
Khartoum  will  be  relieved  and  the  Soudan  wrested 
from  the  grasp  of  the  Mahdi  ?  That  is  what  comes  when 
a  government  trusts  to  an  enthusiast,  and  allows  him 
to  have  his  own  way  ;  one  blunder  leads  to  another, 
and  the  fatal  consequences  of  letting  Gordon  go  to 
Khartoum  may  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come.  I 
admire,  as  I  told  you  already,  the  bravery  with  which 
he  defends  the  jjlace,  though  I  condemn  the  reason 
for  which  he  holds  it  ;  I  admire  the  soldier  Gordon, 
though  I  have  but  little  respect  for  the  Christian 
hero." 

Heinrich,  who  felt  bitterly  the  attack  made  by  his 
friend  on  his  ideal  hero  Gordon,  replied  :  "  You  may 
call  it  logic  to  argue  as  you  have  done,  and  to  traduce 
every  action  of  a  hero  like  Gordon,  but  to  me  it  seems 
to  show  nothing  but  cold-blooded  cynicism.  Perhaps 
you  may  succeed  in  the  world  by  guiding  your  conduct 
on  the  principles  you  have  expounded,  but  I  prefer 
to  fail  in  holding  ever  belbre  my  eyes  a  perhaps 
unrealisable  ideal.  I  mean  to  dedicate  my  life  to 
the  service  of  the  working  classes  ;  I  will  labour  in 
their  cause  ;  I  will  do  my  best  to  point  out  the  way 
towards  progress  and  advancement  by  legal  and  moral 
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moans  ;  I  will  try  aiul  infuse  into  tbem  faith  in 
themselves  :  I  will  raise  their  spirits  and  rouse  their 
energies,  and  I  ho])e  that  eftbrts  like  these  may  some 
day  make  the  world  a  more  noble  i)lace  to  dwell  in 
than  at  jiresent  :  then  social  frictions  shall  have  been 
toned  down  ;  the  bitter  hatred  between  class  and  class 
shall  have  disai)i)eared  ;  to  do  a  good  action  will  no 
longer  arouse  sneers  and  ridicule,  and  jjcrhaps  then 
the  State  will  have  stei)i)ed  in  to  prevent  the  cruel 
and  degrading  competition  between  trades  by  which 
the  artisan  is  reduced  to  slavery.  I  believe  that  these 
things  can  be  done,  and  I  will  work  towards  their 
attainment."  He  would  have  continued  si)eaking  had 
not  the  petroleum  lamp,  after  flickering  for  a  few 
moments,  gone  out  and  left  them  in  the  dark.  A 
wintry  moon  in  its  last  quarter  shed  a  faint  light 
into  the  room.  The  i)aiuter  Ludwig  Krause  had  been 
asleep  in  his  chair  for  some  time. 

"  It  is  late,"  remarked  Bernard  Adler,  "  and  time  to 
break  up  ;  we  shall  continue  the  discussion  another 
day.  Ludwig  I  "  he  exclaimed,  giving  the  sleejnng 
painter  a  friendly  slaj)  on  the  back,  "  wake  uj),  and 
come  along  with  me ;  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed." 

Ludwig  Krause  stretched  liimself  and  yawned.  "  I 
supjjose  you  have  been  discussing  jjolitics  wliilst  I  have 
been  asleej) ;  it  is  the  last  thing  I  can  remember  before 
I  began  to  doze.  "What  eager  jtoliticians  you  both  are, 
to  be  sure  I  1  have  been  better  employed ;  I  have  been 
dreaming  of  my  model,  only  she  was  so  much  prettier 
in  the  dream  than  in  reality." 

Heiurich  struck  a  match  against  the  wall,  and 
showed  his    friends  the   way  downstairs  ;  he   opened 
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the  house  dour  to  let  them  out,  and  after  sayiug 
good-uight  he  returned  to  his  solitary  and  dark  room. 
Throwing  himself  upon  the  bed  he  recalled  to  mind 
vrith.  disgust  the  rowdy  meeting  he  had  attended  ;  then 
he  felt  overcome  with  a  sickening  feeling  of  despair 
because  not  even  his  own  friends  seemed  to  sym- 
pathise with  his  aspirations,  and  he  thought  how 
differently  things  might  have  been  if  he  had  acceded 
to  his  father's  wish  that  he  should  enter  the  Church 
and  had  been  able  to  marry  Lolo.  He  burst  into  tears 
as  he  thought  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  prospects,  till 
at  last,  tired  out  with  the  day's  work,  he  fell  asleep. 
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C'HAPTEK  XX. 

HEINRICH  passed  a  restless  night.  As  soon  as 
it  was  (layliglit  he  rose,  with  his  head  still  full 
of  the  political  conversation  of  the  previous  evening. 
He  made  a  hasty  toilet,  and  finding  the  solitude  of  his 
chamber  unbearahle  he  resolved  to  go  out.  When  he 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  he  found  tlie  cobler 
August  Busse  already  at  work  in  his  little  shoj)  on  the 
ground  floor, 

"  Good-morning,  Herr  Lazarus,"  shouted  the  colder 
in  his  gruif  voice,  continuing  all  the  while  to  repair  a 
boot  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  "  You  are  up  early 
to-day,  though  you  came  home  late  last  night.  You 
seem  to  have  carried  on  a  pretty  lively  discussion  with 
your  friends,  for  though  you  live  ou  the  top  floor  I 
heard  your  voices  down  here.  Late  hours  are  bad 
things  for  young  men." 

"  We  were  discussing  politics,  August  ;  it  is  better 
to  give  up  a  little  sleep  to  discuss  great  subjects  than 
to  oversleep  oneself  and  so  grow  stujjefied." 

"  He  who  sleej)s  well  works  well,"  re])lied  the  cobler. 
"  You  young  fellows  are  too  much  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing politics  ;  you  argue,  gesticulate,  and  shout  a 
great  deal,  as  if  the  world  were  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  your  views.  You  would  be  more  profitably  engaged 
in  doing  honest  work  and  talking  less." 
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"  It  is  not  by  keeping  your  nose  in  the  gutter  tliat 
you  can  elevate  your  soul.  It  is  not  by  indifFerence 
to  great  subjects  that  mankind  has  made  progress," 
replied  Heinrich,  with  a  look  of  contemjit  at  the  cobler. 
"  It  would  do  you  no  harm,  August,  if  you  would 
sometimes  turn  your  attention  from  the  cobbling 
of  old  boots  to  the  contemplation  of  great  social 
questions." 

"And  what  good  would  it  do  me?"  grunted  August 
Busse,  without  so  much  as  lifting  his  face  from  his 
work.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  quite  enough 
men  already  who  indulge  in  nothing  but  talk,  and  who 
contemplate  your  great  social  questions,  and  what 
comes  of  it  all  ?  " 

"  It  is  only  by  ventilating  grievances  that  you  get 
any  attention  paid  to  them,"  remarked  Heinrich.  "  No 
government  will  trouble  itself  to  find  a  remedy  for 
evils  unless  those  evils  are  thrust  upon  its  notice  by 
agitation  and  public  discussion.  By  resignation  and 
silence  one  only  earns  contemjjt." 

"  I  have  got  no  grievance  against  the  Government," 
retorted  the  cobbler  ;  "  taxes  no  doubt  are  heavy,  but 
still  things  go  well  enough  with  me,  and  I  do  not 
comi)lain  ;  and  supposing  I  did  indulge  in  grumbling, 
what  good  would  it  do  me  ?  " 

"  No  grievances  against  the  Government  ?  "  asked 
Heinrich,  with  a  look  of  pity  at  the  cobbler.  "  If  you 
have  no  grievances,  it  only  shows  that  you  are  too  dull 
to  notice  them.  Every  man  must  have  grievances, 
and  even  if  you  are  too  indolent  to  care  about  your 
own,  as  a  good  citizen  you  might  take  some  interest  in 
those  of  your  neighbours." 
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"  Yonng  man,"  growled  the  burly  cobbler,  "  are  you 
going  to  teach  me  what  are  the  duties  of  a  good 
citizen  ?  Your  education  is  no  doubt  better  than 
mine,  but  1  was  j)resent  at  Sadowa  ;  I  went  through 
the  whole  of  the  French  camiiaign ;  I  have  done  some- 
thing for  the  fatherland.  You  may  have  your  head 
full  of  beautiful  theories,  which  I  am  too  ignorant  to 
understand,  but  I  have  something  which  is  better  than 
theories,  and  that  is  experience  ;  and  I  can  tell  you, 
Herr  Lazarus,  that  this  Government  of  ours  is  a  very 
good  Government,  and  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful 
that  we  live  under  it,  and  so  long  live  Bismarck  and 
the  Emperor."  August  Busse  raised  his  morning  pot 
of  beer,  which  was  by  his  side,  and  took  a  long  i)ull  at 
its  contents. 

"  I  suppose  you  never  read  the  newspa})ers  ?  "  re- 
marked Heinrich,  contemptuously. 

"  I  very  rarely  do  ;  it  costs  too  much  money  to  buy 
them,  and  I  hear  all  the  news  at  the  '  Bierlialle.'  " 

"Then  if  you  really  hear  the  news,  August,  you 
must  be  aware  that  Bismarck  is  ruining  the  prosperity 
of  Germany  by  his  abominable  i)rotective  system  ;  that 
he  has  fostered  industries  artificially  which  cannot  last 
and  are  certain  to  come  to  grief ;  that  the  sugar  j)ro- 
duction  of  the  country  is  being  ruined  by  the  bounty 
system  ;  that  agriculture  is  languishing  and  trade 
generally  dull."  Heinrich  was  at  that  time  an 
enthusiastic  free  trader,  for  he  had  lately  been  studying 
Mill's  "  Political  Economy  "  and  the  works  of  other 
English  economists. 

"  Herr  Lazarus, "answered  the  cobler,  looking  uj)  at 
his  interlocutor,  "  do  you  expect  me  to  believe  that 
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the  Emperor  does  not  know  Ms  business,  audthat  if  lie 
puts  his  trust  in  Prince  Bismarck  it  is  without  good 
reason,  and  without  having  first  carefully  considered  the 
interests  of  the  nation  ?  Young  man,  you  have  still 
much  to  learn  which  is  not  to  he  found  in  books.  If 
trade  is  in  as  bad  a  way  as  you  make  out,  who  tells  you 
that  the  fault  lies  with  the  Chancellor,  and  that  it  is  not 
due  to  natural  causes  ?  Anyhow,  the  subject  does  not 
interest  me  much,  for  under  whatever  government  I  may 
have  to  live  men  will  continue  to  wear  out  their  boots 
and  to  want  them  repaired.  I  am  doing  fairly  well,  and 
do  not  find  my  trade  depressed."  August  Busse  took 
another  pull  at  his  pot  of  beer,  then  with  much  energy 
and  ap])arent  satisfaction  to  himself  he  brought  down 
the  mallet  he  was  holding  in  his  hand  and  drove  a 
tack  into  the  sole  of  the  boot  he  was  repairing. 

''  Stupid,  uninteresting  lout,"  muttered  Heinrich,  as 
he  walked  away  thinking  to  himself  how  much  rousing 
the  working  classes  needed  before  they  would  pay  an 
intelligent  attention  to  public  affairs  and  look  beyond 
the  petty  interests  of  their  own  trade.  It  was  too 
early  for  him  to  go  to  his  bookseller's  shoi?  in  the 
Unter  den  Linden,  so  he  strolled  about  the  streets 
revolving  problems  in  his  mind  how  to  elevate  the 
lower  classes,  and  feeling  all  the  while  very  much 
depressed.  He  passed  a  coffee  shop,  and  having  taken 
nothing  that  morning  he  went  in.  It  was  a  dingy 
room,  in  which  the  smell  of  stale  tobacco  smoke  pre- 
vailed ;  a  few  workmen  were  sitting  at  tables  sipping 
hot  coffee.  Heinrich  ordered  some,  and  seeing  a  man 
looking  more  intelligent  than  the  others  he  went  and 
sat  by  his  side. 
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"  ( 'old  morning,*'  said  tlie  stranger  to  Heinricn. 

"  Yes,  it  is  indeed,"  lie  replied  ;  "  these  coffee  shoi)s 
are  excellent  things  for  the  working  classes  ;  they 
enable  them  to  get  something  warm  at  a  small  cost," 

"  Good  enough  in  cold  weather,"  answered  the 
stranger  ;  "  but  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  often  patronise 
tem})erance  establishments.  I  believe  in  strong  drinks 
and  i)lenty  of  tliem.  Your  regular  coffee  drinker  is  no 
use  at  all  ;  he  is  always  effete  ;  there's  no  stuff  in  him. 
I   always   drink   a    great   deal,   it   keeps   my   sjiirits 

"  You  must  be  engaged  in  a  flourishing  lousiness,  if 
you  can  throw  away  so  much  money  in  drinking,"  said 
Heinrich  to  his  neighbour. 

"  Pretty  lucrative  l)usiness  mine,"  answered  the 
stranger,  with  a  cynical  laugh. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  re])lied  Heinrich  ;  ''  I  thought 
Bismarck  with  his  abominable  ju-otcctive  system  had 
ruined  every  trade  in  Germany  ;  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
there  are  still  a  few  which  have  survived  in  sjnte  of 
his  policy." 

"  If  Bismarck  has  really  ruined  German  trade  God 
thank  him  for  it,"  retorted  the  stranger  ;  "  for  when 
trade  is  generally  dull  money  comes  into  my  ])0cket." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  mumbled  Heinrich,  who 
began  to  feel  very  mucli  annoyed  at  liis  neighbour's 
tone. 

"  It  is  simi)le  enough,"  continued  the  stranger  ; 
"  when  trade  is  flourishing  the  daughters  of  the  working 
men  are  like  the  vestal  virgins,  alnK>st  unassailable  ; 
when  trade  is  dull  we  have  no  difficulty  in  engaging 
them  for  service  abroad.     It  is  a  ])aying  business." 
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and  looking  the  stranger  straight  in  the  face.  "  Does 
the  i)olice  not  trv  to  put  a  stoj)  to  your  ojieratious  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  we  make  the  jiolice  our  friends,"  rei:)lied  the 
stranger,  ^\dth  a  sneer. 

"  It  is  intolerable,"  said  Heinrich,  rising  from  his 
seat  ;  "  it  is  intolerable  to  have  to  live  iinder  a  police 
rigime,  but  it  is  ten  times  worse  when  the  ijolice 
waste  their  time  in  bullying  inoffensive  persons,  and 
then  close  their  eyes  to  crimes  such  as  yours."  The 
stranger  blew  a  puff  of  smoke  into  Heinrich's  face  which 
made  him  cough  and  stopped  his  harangue.  Heinrich 
paid  for  his  coffee,  and  then  left  the  shop  more  depressed 
than  when  he  entered  it,  muttering  to  himself  that 
it  was  disheartening  to  find  that  among  the  lower 
classes  the  intelligent-looking  ones  were  vicious,  while 
the  honest  ones  were  stupid.  He  walked  to  the  shop 
where  he  was  employed,  and  tried  to  drive  away  his 
thoughts  by  reading  in  the  intervals  when  he  was  not 
engaged  in  handing  over  the  counter  to  some  pretty 
countess  the  last  new  vicious  novel  from  Paris. 

In  the  evening  the  three  friends  met  again  in  the 
small  studio  where  Ludwig  Krause  slept  and  painted. 
They  were  seated  round  a  table  eating  a  meagre  repast, 
which  they  washed  down  with  copious  draughts  of 
frothy  beer. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  painter,  making  the 
vault  of  the  studio  ring  with  his  loud  voice,  "  I  am 
in  luck  to  day,  for  I  have  sold  a  picture  for  a  very 
reasonable  sum."  They  made  their  mugs  clink,  and 
then  they  drank  to  Ludwig  Krause's  health  and 
wished  liim  further  successes. 
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"  Is  it  not  far  more  sensible  to  cat  and  drink  and 
])e  merry  as  we  are  now,  tlian  to  attend  socialistic 
meetings  ?  there  one  rnns  every  chance  of  getting  one's 
head  broken,  and  of  being  eventnally  chncked  ont  by 
the  i)olice." 

"  Yon  forget,  Lndwig,"  remarked  Beniard  Adler, 
"that  ])olitics  are  to  be  my  profession  as  well  as  Hein- 
rich's,  and  that  althongh  to  attend  socialistic  meetings 
may  not  be  very  agreeable,  yet  it  is  a  necessity  for  us 
to  do  so  unless  we  wish  to  remain  in  obscurity." 

"  If  I  were  you,"  replied  Ludwig,  "  I  would  give 
up  that  ridiculous  desire  to  get  into  the  Reichstag. 
No  respectable  man  wants  to  be  elected  to  it  ;  it  is 
the  largest  collection  of  educated  nonentities  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  The  members  talk  a  great  deal, 
but  no  one  pays  much  attention  to  them,  and  they  have 
no  power.  Politics  are  very  well  as  a  pastime  for 
men  of  fortune,  but  they  are  of  no  use  as  a  profession 
to  poor  devils  like  ourselves." 

"  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  you,"  said  Bernard  Adler, 
with  some  warmth  ;  "  tliere  is  no  profession  which 
gives  you  so  many  ojjportunities  of  advancement  as 
politics  ;  in  all  other  professions  you  can  advance  to 
the  top  of  the  tree  only  slowly  and  by  steady  work  ; 
in  politics  youth  is  no  bar  to  success  ;  all  that  is 
required,  if  you  want  to  succeed,  is  a  certain  amount 
of  cleverness,  or  rather  smartness,  great  determination, 
and  the  instinct  never  to  lose  a  chance  of  advertising 
and  drawing  attention  to  oneself.  Moreover,  ix)litics 
taken  up  seriously  give  you  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
yourself  engaged  in  the  fray  of  public  life  ;  your  name 
appears   in  the  newsjjapers  ;   you   hear  men  talking 
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about  yon  ;  is  that  not  more  exhilarating  tliau  to  have 
to  sit  behind  a  desk  all  day  long  copying  other  people's 
remarks  or  adding  np  accounts  ?  " 

"  To  lead  such  a  life  may  be  very  amusing,"  re- 
marked the  painter,  "  but  it  does  not  bring  in  much 
money,  and  the  body  requires  to  be  clothed  and  fed." 

"  Money  is  not  everything,"  replied  Bernard  ;  "  but 
you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  that  I  propose  entering 
the  political  arena  merely  to  acquire  fame,  and  without 
a  hope  of  obtaining  some  more  material  recompense 
for  my  pains.  The  essential  point  is  to  make  a  splash, 
then  one  of  two  things  will  probably  occur  :  the 
Government  of  the  day  will  begin  to  bully  you,  ill-treat 
you,  possibly  imprison  you,  then  immediately  the 
jmrses  of  your  adherents  will  be  opened,  and  a  nice 
and  comfortable  subscription  presented  to  you  because 
you  have  not  feared  to  suffer  for  the  cause  ;  this  is 
very  comfortable,  for  by  putting  up  for  a  small  time 
with  the  inconveniences  of  a  prison  life  you  emerge 
with  reputation  increased,  coupled  with  a  considerable 
pecuniary  reward.  The  other  case  which  may  arise  is 
to  my  mind  still  more  satisfactory ;  having  made 
yourself  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the  Government, 
you  will  find,  probably,  that  attempts  will  be  made  to 
bribe  you  to  keep  quiet  ;  if  you  are  not  unreasonable,  the 
matter  will  be  arranged  and  you  will  be  given  a  good 
berth  ;  you  may  in  this  way  secure  for  yourself  a-situation 
in  a  Government  department  without  having  had  the 
trouble  of  going  through  the  drudgery  of  beginning  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  of  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy." 

"  If  a  man  acted  like  that  I  would  call  him  a  black- 
guard," exclaimed  Heinrich. 
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"  It  is  very  easy  and  very  foolish  to  call  people 
names,"  answered  Bernard  Adler  ;  "  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  man  who  enters  Government  service  has  so 
many  more  op])ortnnities  of  doing  good  than  a  person 
who  out  of  ])igheadedness  jtrefers  to  remain  outside 
and  to  indulge  in  clamour  and  opi)Osition,  that  to 
reftise  an  opening  would  be  exceedingly  foolisli  on  his 
part.  To  indulge  in  clamour  and  oj)})osition  with  an 
ulterior  ol)ject  in  view,  I  can  understand  ;  but  clamour 
for  its  own  sake  seems  to  me  ridiculous,  and  I  must 
say  I  have  great  contempt  for  tlie  man  who  poses 
as  a  martvr  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  him  to 
do  so." 

"  It  is  lucky  that  the  great  leaders  of  the  democratic 
party  are  not  of  your  oi)inion,"  said  Heinrich.  "  It  is 
not  by  deception  that  great  causes  are  furthered  ;  it  is 
only  by  being  honest  and  straightforward,  as  well  as 
reasonable  in  their  demands,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
working  classes  will  command  attention  and  respect 
for  the  cause  they  advocate.  Every  leatler  who  turns 
dishonest  damages  the  cause  of  the  working  classes 
immeasurably." 

"  Intellectually  the  greatest  leader  the  German 
democracy  ever  had  was  undou])tedly  Lasalle," 
remarked  Bernard, "  and  you  always  told  me,  Heinrich, 
that  you  admired  him  immensely  ;  well,  I  am  con- 
vinced tliat  if  he  liad  not  been  unfortunately  killed 
in  a  duel  he  would  now  be  working  hand  in  hand  with 
Bismarck  in  consolidating  the  jtower  of  the  Emperor  ; 
he  would  have  develoi)ed  into  one  of  the  j)illars  of 
the  State,  and  become  one  of  the  great  sui)porters  of 
tlie  one-man  rule." 
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"  Bernard,  do  not  calumniate  tlie  dead  I  "  shouted 
Heinrich  across  the  table. 

"  I  do  not  calumniate  any  one,"  retorted  Bernard  ; 
"  I  have  studied  Lasalle's  works,  and  the  conclusion  I 
have  come  to  is  that  he  would  have  supported  the  strong 
hand  in  government,  for  it  is  onlj-  where  a  strong 
personality  has  absolute  power  that  great  reforms  can 
be  carried  out.  I  admire  Lasalle  for  many  reasons, 
and  for  none  more  than  because  he  loved  women. 
Whatever  a  man  may  do,  I  will  always  judge  him 
leniently  if  he  gets  killed  in  a  duel  defending  the  lost 
honour  of  his  mistress." 

"  Quite  right,  Bernard  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
so  interesting  as  women  !  "  exclaimed  the  painter, 
casting  a  loving  look  at  the  study  of  a  nude  female 
which  hung  on  the  wall  :  it  was  not  the  portrait  of 
some  kitchen  wench  about  to  take  a  bath,  but  Ludwig 
Krause's  idea  of  what  a  nymph  might  have  been  in 
classic  days. 

For  a  time  the  conversation  flagged,  and  the  three 
friends  seemed  to  be  more  busy  in  satisfying  their 
hunger  than  in  discussing  great  subjects.  Suddenly 
Heinrich  jumped  up  in  a  state  of  considerable  excite- 
ment, and  exclaimed  as  he  began  pacing  the  room  : 
"  I  have  had  an  idea  for  some  time,  but  I  have  been 
afraid  to  tell  it  you,  for  Bernard  is  so  cynical  that  he 
is  certain  to  turn  it  into  ridicule." 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  fellow,"  answered  Bernard, 
laughing. 

"  Let  us  hear  your  idea,"  said  the  painter,  "  and  if 
it  is  a  good  one,  I  will  send  and  pay  for  another  jug 
of  beer." 

VOL.  11.  5 
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"  I  liave  1)0011  thinking  for  some  time  n])(»n  tlic  ditfi- 
cnlties  which  lie  in  the  ])ath  of  reform  in  Germany," 
began  Heinrich.  "  In  contemjjlating  the  i)olitical  situa- 
tion here  with  that  in  foreign  countries,  wliat  strikes  one 
as  so  strange  is,  that  we  shoukl  still  find  in  Germany 
remnants  of  the  feudal  system  permeating  the  peojde, 
such  as  the  shar])  line  which  still  divides  the  noV)ility 
from  tlie  remainder  of  the  nation,  and  the  fact  tliat 
we  look  u]>on  a  harbarons  military  life  as  the  one  to 
which  all  that  is  nol)lcst  in  the  land  should  as])ire. 
The  antiquated  ideas  which  govern  our  social  life  must 
be  changed  to  the  very  core  ;  we  must  liberate  the 
man  just  as  was  done  in  France  by  the  Revolution  ;  we 
must  make  him  understand  his  own  dignity,  make 
liim  feel  that  as  man  he  is  the  equal  of  any  one,  though 
in  worldly  goods  all  may  not  be  endowed  alike  ;  we 
must  show  him  that  it  only  dej)eiids  ui)Oii  himself,  by 
improving  his  education,  by  making  the  most  of  his 
natural  abilities,  to  rise  to  the  highest  post  in  the 
State.  We  must  break  down  the  b.irriers  which  exist 
in  Germany,  and  throw  open  the  road  which  leads  to 
honours  to  all  who  care  to  exert  themselves  to  march 
along  it." 

"  Men  do  not  want  to  be  equal,"  broke  in  the 
painter  ;  "  we  all  think  ourselves  geniuses  and  our 
fellow  creatures  fools  ;  we  all  want  to  be  at  the  top 
of  the  tree,  so  as  to  able  to  look  down  u]>on  the  rest  of 
mankind." 

"  1  (luitc  i-ecognise,"continued  Heinric]i,''thatt]iongli 
men  are  e([ual  in  the  eyes  of  God,  yet  in  tliis  world  they 
are  endowed  with  different  physical  and  intellectual 
qualities,  and  tliat  to  keep  them  artificially  e(innl  would 
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mean  stagnation  ;  but  what  I  advocate  is  that  no 
nnnatnral  impediments  be  placed  in  the  way  of  men 
finding  their  level,  and  that  the  State  should  not  create 
social  distinctions  to  give  a  particular  individual  a  lift 
in  tlie  world  above  his  fellows  without  his  having  done 
anything  to  deserve  it.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  this 
objection  to  class  distinction  is  a  sentimental  one,  and 
that  such  distinctions  do  little  harm  ;  it  is  possibly  so, 
but  then  one  should  remember  that  sentiment  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  lives  of  mankind." 

"  I  do  not  understand  what  you  are  driving  at," 
muttered  Bernard,  with  his  mouth  full  of  salad  made 
with  herrings. 

"  What  I  mean,"  replied  Heinrich,  "  is  that  inequal- 
ities artificially  created  are  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  irritation  which  exists  between  the  classes,  and 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  remove  as  much  as  ])ossible 
the  causes  of  this  irritation  so  as  to  render  the  discus- 
sion of  more  imjjortant  reforms  less  bitter  and  tliereby 
to  facilitate  their  introduction.  It  is  better  to  bring 
about  reforms  by  peaceable  means  than  by  revolutions." 

"  Utoinas,  my  dear  Heinrich,"  said  Bernard,  "  I  do 
not  believe  for  a  moment  that  people  who  possess 
wealth,  privileges,  and  other  advantages  will  yield  up 
anything  to  those  who  possess  nothing  unless  a  pistol 
is  presented  at  their  head.  Without  riot  or  threats 
of  violence  you  will  never  obtain  anything  from  the 
aristocracy.  In  the  world  of  politics  every  man  has 
to  look  after  himself ;  no  one  cares  a  hang  about  liis 
neighbour,  unless  that  neighbour  hapjiens  to  make 
himself  excessively  disagreeable." 

"  I  am  not  of  your  opinion,"  replied  Heinricli,  "  and 
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I  tliiuk  1  have  told  you  pretty  often  how  (lis<rustecl  I  felt 
at  the  way  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  and  socialist 
parties  carry  on  the  cam])aign  airainst  abuses,  and  the 
methods  they  use  to  draw  attention  to  long-needed 
reforms.  Their  advocacy  of  violence,  their  general 
ignorance  and  want  of  education,  their  vulgarity,  their 
noisy  declamation,  their  continual  attem])ts  to  stir  up 
envy  between  the  classes,  and  abovi'  all  their  insin- 
cerity, damage  the  cause,  cover  it  with  ridicule  and 
contempt,  and  encourage  the  well-to-do  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  real  and  terril>le  sufferings  of  the  working 
classes  and  to  their  just  demands  for  reforms.  I 
would  like  to  alter  all  tliat." 

"  You  are  very  ambitious,  my  dear  Heinrich,"  re- 
marked Bernard  ;  "  and  how  would  you  set  about  to 
do  it  ?  " 

"J  would  use  other  methods,"  answered  Heinrich, 
"  and  ])erhaps  thereby  achieve  more.  "What  I  have 
been  thinking  about,  and  would  like  to  propose,  is  that 
we  should  found  a  society  to  which  we  should  attract 
all  the  young  and  entliusiastic  students  at  the  univer- 
sities ;  that  we  sliould  agree  uj)on  a  reasonable  and 
])ractical  })rogramme  of  reforms  ;  that  we  should  tlien 
go  into  the  streets  in  all  tlie  large  towns  of  Genuauy 
and  ])reacli  to  the  passers-by,  not  as  if  we  were  brigands 
advocating  violence  and  the  jallaging  of  other  men's 
])roj)erty.  but  rather  as  apostles  bearing  the  olive 
branch  of  jieacc,  i)reaching  the  gosjiel  of  goodwill  on 
earth  to  all  men,  drawing  tlie  attention  of  the  rich  to 
the  sores  of  Lazarus,  and  not  demanding  alms  by 
tlireats,  but  by  making  a})]>eal  to  tlie  better  side  of 
human  nature,  and  doing  our  best  to  rouse  that  pity 
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and  entlinsiasin  to  do  good,  which  I  believe  exist  in 
every  man  though  they  are  often  hidden  by  selfishness, 
bad  education,  and  social  i)rejudices.  We  shall  woo 
attention  to  our  grievances  by  gentleness,  and  we  shall 
gain  the  sympathy  even  of  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  us." 

For  a  few  minutes  Bernard  Adler  remained  staring 
with  astonishment  at  Heinrich  ;  then  bringing  down 
his  fist  upon  the  table  he  exclaimed  with  a  preliminary 
oath  :  "You  have  more  in  you,  Heinricli,  than  I  ever 
expected.  The  idea  is  splendid ;  we  shall  form  a  society  ; 
you  will  supply  the  enthusiasm  ;  I  will  take  charge  of 
the  more  practical  department.  1  will  organise  the 
demonstrations,  and  arrange  for  their  simultaniety  in 
all  the  large  cities  of  Germany  ;  I  shall  also  find  recruits 
for  the  society.  We  shall  have  to  j)repare  everything 
very  secretly,  and  then,  when  all  is  ready,  on  a  general 
holiday,  say  the  Emperor's  birthday  four  months  hence, 
we  shall  descend  into  the  streets  about  noon  when  they 
will  be  full  of  people,  and  then  blaze  away  at  the 
l)assers-by  with  all  our  eloquence.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  be  run  in  by  the  police,  and  probably 
condemned  to  a  few  months  of  prison  fare  ;  but  what 
does  that  matter  ?  We  shall  emerge  with  reputations 
made  ;  the  uews])apers  will  be  full  of  us  ;  there  may 
even  be  an  interpellation  in  the  Meichstag  on  the 
subject.  What  an  advertisement  it  will  be  !  Just 
the  thing  we  wanted  to  lift  us  out  of  obscurity.  The 
idea  is  immense  I  Let  us  set  to  work  at  once  to  put 
it  into  execution." 

''  You  are  always  thinking  of  personal  advantage," 
said  Heinrich  :  "  von  will  ruin  the  scheme." 
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"  I  will  do  notliinjj:  of  tlie  sort,"  rei)lied  Bernard 
Adler  ;  "  I  fully  recognise  what  u  powerful  lever 
enthnsiasni  is  for  moving  i)eoi)le,  but  you  must  have 
a  sane  practical  jierson  to  direct  the  lever  ;  I  know 
heai)s  of  young  students  who  will  sui)ply  with  you  the 
reipiisitc  amount  of  entlmsiasni  and  self-denial.  I  will 
get  round  them,  and  bring  them  into  the  fohl.  Leave 
the  i)ractical  organisation  of  the  scheme  to  me,  and  we 
shall  succeed  ;  you  will  have  to  emjjloy  yourself  in 
8uj)i)lying  a  fine-sounding  ])rogramme  ;  do  not  forget 
to  clothe  your  thoughts  in  magnificent  language,  for 
fine  language,  like  good  music,  intoxicates  the  hearers. 
I  see  you  look  at  me  as  if  you  did  not  approve  of  what 
I  suggest.  Be  reasonable,  Heinrich,  and  let  yourself 
be  guided  by  me  ;  do  not  let  your  brilliant  idea  be 
ruined  by  a  too  squeamisli  examination  of  the  methods 
we  are  to  emi)loy.  We  both  want  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  woes  of  the  working  classes 
80  that  a  remedy  may  be  found  for  tliem  ;  we  can  only 
do  so  effectively  by  being  ])ractical,  and  by  not  seeking 
after  the  imjiossible.  Remember,  my  dear  Heinrich, 
that  to  succeed  in  this  world  in  any  big  undertaking 
you  nuist  mix  one  i)art  of  what  is  genuine  with  at  least 
two  i)arts  of  what  is  humbug." 

After  a  few  moments  of  hesitation  Heinridi  re})lied 
in  a  tone  of  resignation  :  "  All  right,  Bernard  ;  do  what 
you  think  is  best."  He  felt  that  to  succeed  in  this 
venture  it  would  be  well  to  let  himself  be  guided, 
much  as  he  disliked  it,  by  a  practical,  common-sense 
j)erson  like  Bernard,  who  would  not  be  likely  to  lose 
his  liead  or  to  be  carried  away  by  enthusiasm. 

"  That  is  very  sensible  of  you,  Heinrich,"  answered 
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Bernard  ;  "  and  now,  my  dear  Lud^^dg,  wliat  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  W' ill  you  also  join  our  new  society 
which  is  to  bring  salvation  to  Germany  and  honour 
to  ourselves  ?  " 

"  Not  such  a  fool,"  replied  the  painter,  with  his  loud, 
jovial  voice  ;  "  leave  me  in  peace  to  paint  pictures, 
and  do  not  ask  me  to  go  and  get  my  head  broken 
at  public  meetings,  for  that  is  the  fate  which  is  in 
store  for  you.  You  are  both  of  you  lunatics,  forgive 
me  for  saying  so.  It  is  no  good  running  counter  to 
a  well-established  Government ;  it  only  brings  you 
into  disrepute,  which  would  never  do  for  me,  as  it 
would  frighten  away  my  clients,  and  I  have  few 
enough  of  them  ;  and  how  should  I  live  if  nobody 
bought  my  pictures  ?  Art  is  better  than  politics,  and 
to  succeed  in  art  one  requires  peace  and  solitude,  and 
not  the  noise  and  excitement  of  political  meetings. 
But,  my  dear  friends,  you  can  talk  to  me  about  your 
secret  society  as  much  as  you  like,  as  long  as  you 
do  not  ask  me  to  belong  to  it ;  so  we  can  continue 
to  be  friends,  and  to  see  as  much  of  each  other  as 
before." 

They  continued  to  sit  and  talk  over  their  beer  till 
a  late  hour,  and  when  they  broke  up  Heinrich  and 
Bernard  walked  home  in  buoyant  spirits  and  full  of 
the  grand  idea  of  founding  a  secret  society  which 
would  shortly  make  a  great  stir  in  Germany,  and 
perhaps  bring  about  an  amelioration  of  the  lot  of 
the  working  class ses. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

COUNT  KLINKENSTEIN  was  in  liis  rooms  and 
ill  very  bad  humour,  for  liis  uncle  General  Count 
Eckstein  was  to  arrive  in  Berlin  in  a  few  hours'  time 
accompanied  by  his  daughter.  It  was  not  that  he 
objected  to  meeting  his  cousin  Nelly  again,  for  she 
had  left  a  very  pleasant  impression  ui)on  him,  but 
he  felt  that  it  was  a  bore  to  have  to  be  continually 
dancing  attendance  on  his  uncle's  family,  and  that 
their  jjresence  in  Berlin  would  interfere  a  good  deal 
with  his  freedom,  and  that  he  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  spend  all  his  evenings  \\ith  Lolo  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  of  late.  So  when  the  time  came 
for  him  to  go  to  the  station  like  a  dutiful  nei)hew 
to  meet  his  uncle,  he  enlivened  the  walk  thither  by 
the  explosion  of  a  series  of  oaths  which  scemeil  to 
give  considerable  relief  to  his  feelings. 

With  German  punctuality  tlie  train  entered  the 
station,  and  after  the  exchange  of  the  warm  salu- 
tations customary  between  relatives  in  Germany, 
Count  Klinkenstein  found  himself  installed  in  a 
carriage  with  his  uncle  and  cousin  driving  to  an  hotel, 
while  the  servants  were  left  to  look  after  the  luggage. 

"  Of  course,  Edward,  you  will  come  and  dine  with 
us  to-night  ?  "  said  the  old  General  to  his  nephew. 

Count  Klinkenstein  was  rather  taken  aback,  as  he 
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had  made  arraugemouts  for  a  supper  i)arty  in  Lolo's 
apartment  that  night,  and  he  showed  by  his  looks 
that  he  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  having  to  dine  with 
his  uncle. 

Nelly  noticed  it,  and  said  :  *'  It  is  not  nice  of  you 
to  make  a  face  like  that,  as  if  you  thought  it  a  bore 
to  have  to  dine  with  us.  You  must  come  ;  we  see 
so  little  of  you.  I  promise  you  I  will  make  myself 
as  agreeable  as  I  can." 

Count  Klinkeustein  looked  up  at  his  cousin,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  exceedingly  pretty. 
"  Well,  Nelly,  I  will  come;  but  it  is  only  for  your  sake," 
he  said,  "  for  it  is  highly  inconvenient  for  me  to  do  so  ; 
and  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  very  early,  as  I  must 
attend  a  supper  to-night,  which  it  is  imi)Ossible  for 
me  to  miss.     I  must  be  there." 

"  Is  it  given  by  particular  friends  of  yours,  Edward  ?  " 

"  Yes,  most  i)articular  ones,"  he  replied,  colouring 
a  good  deal  ;  but  now  that  he  was  in  for  telling  fibs, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  it  did  not  very  much  matter 
how  many  he  told,  and  the  blame  was  Nelly's  for 
asking  such  questions. 

"  Are  suppers  a  common  form  of  entertainment  in 
Berlin  ?  "  inquired  Nelly. 

"  Oh,  very  common  among  the  officers  ;  you  see 
the  theatres  begin  so  early,  generally  at  seven  o'clock, 
that  it  is  too  inconvenient  to  have  to  dine  before  going 
to  them,  so  we  generally  i)ut  off  our  dinner  to  after 
the  play." 

"  I  do  not  like  the  system,"  remarked  Nelly  ;  ''  I 
Lave  been  accustomed  to  go  to  bed  very  early.  It 
must  be  a  great  bore  to  have  to  stay  up  very  late, 
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and  one  must  do  that  if  one  has  suiipers,  for  you  know 
it  is  a  bad  thiii^  to  go  to  lied  directly  after  eating." 

"  That  is  (^uite  true,  Xelly  ;  but  you  need  not  be 
ahirmed,  for  in  all  i)robability  you  will  not  be  often 
asked  to  attend  such  functions." 

"  Do  not  ladies  go  to  sui)i>ers,  then  ?  "  inquired  Nelly, 
quite  innocently. 

"Yes,  they  do,"  rei)lied  Count  Klinkenstein,  blushing, 
because  of  the  jiresence  of  his  uncle,  and  stammering 
a  good  deal.  "  Ladies  are  invited  to  suppers  ;  but  you 
see  they  are  not  generally  very  young  girls  or  in  good 
society." 

"  Then  what  sort  of  persons  are  they  ?  Is  there 
anything  wrong  in  going  to  a  sujjper  ? " 

"  No,  it  is  not  the  supper  which  is  to  blame,  Nelly, 
it  is  the  society  which  i)artakes  of  it.  You  see  at 
that  hour  of  night  jjcople  so  freij^uently  become  noisy 
and  forget  how  to  behave,  and  then  the  ladies  who 
go  to  su})pers  are  generally  actresses  and  ballet-girls, 
and  you  can  understand  that  directly  their  labours  for 
the  night  are  over  they  want  to  be  amused." 

"  Oh  1  "  exclaimed  Nelly,  rather  astonished  ;  and 
then  she  added  :  "  Edward,  are  you  acquainted  with 
many  actresses  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am,  Nelly  ;  a  young  officer  t>f  the 
Guards  knows  all  the  fashionable  actresses  ;  they 
are  very  charming  creatures." 

"  My  governess  always  told  me  that  they  were  a 
very  bad  lot,"  answered  Nelly,  who  felt  rather  annoyed 
at  her  cousin's  air  of  sujjcrior  knowledge.  A  look 
from  the  old  General  gave  Count  Klinkenstein  to 
understand  that  he  did  not  appreciate  the  turn  the 
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conversation  was  taking,  so  there  followed  a  silence 
of  some  duration.  Presently,  as  their  carriage  crossed 
the  Unter  den  Linden,  a  very  well  turned  out  victoria 
passed  them  at  a  rajjid  jiace. 

"  Oh  !  Edward,  did  you  see  that  smart  carriage, 
and  what  a  pretty  woman  there  was  inside  it?  Do 
yon  know  who  she  is  ?  "  asked  Nelly,  with  a  woman's 
natural  curiosity. 

Count  Klinkenstein  looked  round  and  recognised 
that  the  carriage  which  was  driving  away  fast  was 
Lolo's.  He  did  not  quite  know  what  to  rej)ly  to  his 
cousin's  question,  so  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if 
he  felt  bored  at  having  to  answer  so  silly  a  ques- 
tion, and  merelv  said :  "  It  is  nothing  particular, 
Nelly." 

"  But  it  was,  Edward.  She  must  be  a  great  lady, 
for  her  carriage  was  so  elegant,  and  she  herself  was 
so  jjretty.     Do  you  know  who  she  is  ?  " 

"  Only  an  actress,"  replied  Count  Klinkenstein, 
rather  flattered  that  a  woman  should  recognise  the 
good  looks  of  his  mistress,  but  annoyed,  nevertheless, 
that  Nelly  should  immediately  on  her  arrival  in 
Berlin  have  run  up  against  Lolo,  and  should  be 
asking  questions  about  her. 

"  You  must  be  wrong,  Edward,"  replied  Nelly,  very 
deliberately  ;  "  she  cannot  be  an  actress,  for  the  salaries 
of  actresses  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  allow  them 
to  possess  a  carriage  as  elegant  as  the  one  which 
passed  us." 

"  You  forget,  Nelly,  that  great  actresses  sometimes 
make  very  large  fortunes,  and  that  when  they  have 
acquired   a   reimtation   they   are   usually   surrounded 
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l)v  admirers  wlio  arc  only  too  ]>lease(l  to  give  thom 
anythiiiti:  for  which  they  may  exj)re8S  a  desire/' 

"  And  is  she  a  great  actress  ?  "  asked  Nelly,  with 
a  tone  of  incredulity  ;  "  she  looked  so  very  young." 

"  1  really  did  not  see  who  she  was,"  re]>lied  Count 
Klinkeustein.  At  that  moment  the  carriage  drove  u}) 
to  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  he  was  very  glatl  to  be 
relieved  from  having  to  answer  any  further  (questions 
resjiccting  his  mistress. 

Count  Klinkenstein"s  sister  had  resolved  to  sj»end 
the  coming  winter  in  Berlin  instead  of  returning  to 
Florence,  where  her  husband  was  at  that  moment 
staying.  She  had  come  to  this  resolution  partly 
because  she  felt  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  take  her 
cousin  Nelly  into  society,  as  the  old  General  seemed 
very  much  averse  to  undertaking  the  duties  of  a 
chaperon,  and  ])artly  because  rumours  had  reached 
her  that  her  brother  was  not  leading  the  most  re- 
jiutable  life  since  he  had  joined  the  Gardes  tlu  Corj)s  ; 
and  as  she  knew  his  weak  character  she  felt  afraid 
that  he  might  in  a  moment  of  foolishness  marry  some 
woman  of  bad  re])ute,  and  so  ruin  his  career.  She 
herself  had  no  children,  and  her  brother  was  the 
last  direct  representative  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Klinkeustein,  so  it  was  only  natural  that  she  should 
wish  to  see  him  settled  down  and  married  resj)ectably. 
She*  had  never  had  any  taste  for  military  atfairs,  and 
she  ho])ed  that  if  her  brother  got  married  he  might 
be  induced  to  give  U])  the  army  and  tt)  retire  to 
Klinkeustein,  where  his  j)resenc.e  was  badly  wanted 
to  look  after  the  ])roperty  and  the  peojtle  on  it.  She 
ho]ied  that  lier  Itrother  would  fall  in  love  with  Nelly 
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and  marry  her,  and  it  certainly  would  have  been  a 
desirable  match  in  many  ways. 

"  Edward,"  said  the  Countess  Giesle  one  day  to  her 
brother,  "  are  you  not  yet  tired  of  barrack  life  and  of 
the  society  of  soldiers  and  officers  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Gisele,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  am 
amusing  myself  immensely.  I  never  imagined  when 
I  first  came  uji  to  Berlin  that  one  could  get  so  much 
fun  out  of  the  place." 

"  Edward,  do  you  never  think  of  Klinkenstein  ? 
Have  you  no  desire  of  living  there  some  day  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,"  he  replied  without  hesitation  ; 
"  it  is  awfully  dull  there,  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
in  the  place,  and  the  village  maidens  are  not  even 
pretty  enough  to  induce  a  man  to  make  love  to  them. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  our  barbarous  ancestors  to 
go  and  live  in  the  country  in  big  solemn-looking 
castles,  but  it  does  not  suit  us  nineteenth-century  people 
at  all.  Nowadays  we  require  to  be  surrounded  by 
what  is  bright  and  lively  ;  we  want  continual  amuse- 
ments, and  they  should  be  of  a  frivolous,  not  a  serious 
nature.  My  ideal  home  would  be  a  bright  little  villa, 
luxuriously  furnished  with  dainty  frail  chairs  and 
tables,  not  solid  furniture  in  the  old  German  style, 
which  was  meant  to  last  for  generations  ;  the  curtains 
and  hangings  should  be  of  silk,  of  light  and  delicate 
tints  ;  the  bed  would  be  a  poem  in  inlaid  rosewood, 
with  a  pale  blue  ceiling  ;  round  the  house  there  ought 
to  be  a  garden,  not  necessarily  large,  but  having  a  few 
big  shady  trees,  and  tliere  ought  to  be  arbours  in 
retired  nooks,  nnd  a  splashing  fountain  or  two,  for 
it  is  very  refreshing  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  falling 
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water  on  a  hot  day.  Moreover,  the  villa  ought  to  be 
near  a  town,  not  bnried  in  the  countiy,  for  I  like 
to  see  jteojile  ahont  me,  and  to  hear  the  movement 
of  humanity,  for  I  hate  solitnde  ;  and  then,  most 
impoi-tant  point  of  all,  Gisele,  I  would  require  a  very 
pretty  woman  in  my  house  as  a  comi)anion." 
"  Do  you  mean  as  a  wife,  Edward  ?  " 
"  Of  course  I  do  ;  in  wliat  other  sense  could  you 
take  it,  GisMe  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  am  quite  an 
abandoned  person  ?  Besides,  I  could  not  live  in  a 
house  with  a  girl  I  did  not  love,  and  if  I  loved  her 
I  suppose  I  would  marry  her." 

"  Edward,  why  do  you  not  marry,  and  then  build  your 
ideal  house  ?  It  would  be  a  more  pleasant  occupation, 
I  am  sure,  than  to  be  continually  drilling  troops." 

"  I  have  told  you  already  that  I  am  very  fond  of 
a  military  life  and  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Berlin  ; 
besides,  Gisele,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  be  in  such 
a  hurry  to  build  my  ideal  house  ;  I  think  I  am  still 
sufficiently  young  to  be  able  to  afford  to  wait." 

"  You  would  be  so  much  happier,  Edward,  if  you 
were  married." 

"  My  dear  Gisele,  I  would  do  anything  to  please  you  ; 
but  pray  do  not  ask  me  to  take  so  serious  a  step 
hurriedly.  Who  tells  you  that  married  life  would 
suit  me  ?  I  feel  certain  that  under  the  circumstances 
I  would  feel  most  miseral)le,  for  I  woultl  never  remain 
faithful  to  a  woman  I  did  not  love." 

'*  Edward,  is  it  impossible  for  you  to  find  a  woman 
you  could  love  and  to  marry  her  ?  " 

"  Quite  impossible,"  he  rejdied,  in  a  tone  which  was 
so  decisive  that  the  Countess  Gisele  felt  sure  that  her 
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worst  fears  were  realised,  and  tliat  her  brother  was 
in  love  with  some  actress  or  ballet^girl  or  common 
person,  to  marry  whom  would  be  a  mesalliance  of  the 
worst  kind. 

"  Edward,  yon  are  in  love  then,"  she  said  to  him, 
determined  to  find  ont. 

"  Perhaps,  Gisele  ;  I  think  most  young  officers  are. 
It  seems  to  be  the  first  thing  they  learn  on  entering 
the  army." 

"  I  suppose,  Edward,  all  young  men  have  to  pass 
through  that  stage  ;  the  first  pretty  face  they  see 
makes  them  believe  that  they  are  in  love  ;  young  girls 
also,  when  they  get  to  be  sixteen,  frequently  feel  a 
flutter  and  think  themselves  in  love  with  the  first 
handsome  man  they  meet ;  but  all  that  sort  of 
thing  is  not  serious ;  it  is  very  like  the  measles, 
and  generally  passes  away  without  leaving  any  worse 
effect  than  a  certain  sense  of  foolishness  on  the  part 
of  the  person  who  recovers  from  such  an  attack." 

"  You  treat  the  matter  too  lightly,  Gisele  ;  young- 
men  may  love  as  seriously  as  grown-up  people. 
Have  you  never  heard  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  ?  " 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  Edward,  you  will  take  care  and 
not  indulge  in  that  kind  of  violent  passion  ;  there  is 
nothing  so  dangerous  in  this  world  as  the  love  of  very 
young  people,  for  such  love  is  generally  carnal  and 
not  sjiiritual,  and  it  never  leads  to  any  good." 

"  Now,  my  dear  Gisele,  do  not  talk  to  mc  as  if  you 
were  old  enough  to  be  my  mother.  Have  you  not 
been  in  love  yourself?  Were  you  not  also  young 
enough  when  you  married  ?  So  far  as  I  know  no  evil 
consequences  have  arisen  from  it." 
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"  I  married,  Edward,  bcraiise  I  was  advised  to 
marr}',  and  because  I  liked  the  husband  who  was 
j)roj)Osed  to  me  ;  I  have  since  h'arut  to  love  him.  It 
is  just  lu'cause  marria«re  has  turned  out  so  hajtpily  fur 
me  that  I  would  also  like  to  see  you  married." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Gisele  ;  but  do  you  not 
think  that  if  one  marria<re  has  succeeded  well  in  a 
family  it  is  ])etter  not  to  tem])t  Providence  with 
another  ?  Remember  the  old  ])roverb  tliat '  the  pitcher 
which  goes  too  often  to  the  well  ends  by  getting 
broken.'  If  your  married  life  is  hai)])y,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  mine  would  be  the  reverse." 

"  If  you  start,  Edward,  with  the  assum])tion  that 
your  married  life  will  be  unhaj)py,  you  ^\ill  no  doubt 
succeed  in  making  it  so." 

"  But  wliy,  GisMe,  are  you  so  eager  to  see  me 
married  ?  " 

"  Because  I  want  to  see  heirs  to  the  Klinkenstein 
titles  and  ])roperty." 

"  I  suppose  you  would  like  me  to  make  a  mariage 
de  concenanre  ?  What  a  })leasaut  prospect  for  me, 
to  be  sure  ;  as  long  as  she  had  ([uarterings  enough 
you  would  be  satisfied  ;  a  heraldic  marriage  is  the 
height  of  liuman  ha])j)iness."' 

"  Do  you  suj)pose,  Edward,  that  it  is  im]iossible  to 
find  a  ])erson  in  your  own  ])osition  in  life  with  whom 
you  could  fall  in  love  ?  A  mariage  de.  concenance 
is  not  exactly  what  I  meant,  for  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
marry  any  one  yf)u  do  not  love  ;  but  I  want  to  im])res8 
uj)on  you  tliat  when  one  belongs  to  a  great  family  one 
has  duties  to  jierform,  and  that  you  ought  to  try  and 
keep  uj)  the  traditions  of  the  house,  for  traditions  are 
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the  precious  heirloom  of  great  families,  and  it  is  only 
when  children  are  brought  uji  in  them  that  they 
become  true  specimens  of  what  an  aristocracy  should 
be,  and  different  from  the  common  people.  I  do  not 
say  that  common  people  are  not  very  good  in  their 
way,  but  I  think  that  when  you  have  given  you  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  having  been  born  a  nobleman 
you  should  not  throw  it  away  recklessly  ;  a  true  noble- 
man ought  to  be  in  culture  and  bearing  an  example  to 
his  fellow  creatures  ;  a  mesalliance  may  bring  new 
blood  into  a  family,  but  it  also  introduces  the  vulgarity 
of  its  surroundings." 

"  My  dear  Gisele,  I  have  been  now  some  considerable 
time  in  Berlin,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  yet 
come  across  any  aristocratic  girls  in  society  with  whom 
I  would  be  at  all  likely  to  fall  in  love,  or  even  to  live 
happily  with  were  I  married  to  one  of  them." 

"Your  attention,  Edward,  was  probably  directed 
elsewhere,  for  I  know  several  young  girls  who  are  both 
l^retty  and  nice." 

"  Well,  Gisele,  is  there  any  one  }ou  particularly 
wish  me  to  marry  ?  " 

"  Edward,  have  you  ever  thought  of  Nelly  ?  " 

"  Nelly  ?  Why  she  is  my  cousin.  What  a  ridicu- 
lous idea." 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  not  pretty  enough  ?  I  know 
her  well,  and  I  assure  you  she  is  a  charming,  sensible 
girl.  She  will  have  a  large  fortune,  which  is  no  draw- 
back ;  if  you  will  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  make 
yourself  agreeable  to  her  she  is  of  course  not  likely  to 
fall  in  love  with  you." 

"  My  day,  Gisele,  is  fully  occupied.     I  have  no  time 
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to  make  myself  agreeaLle  to  lier  ;  besides,  I  do  not 
want  to  get  married,  I  liave  got  other  things  to  think 
about." 

"  You  mean  that  another  woman  occupies  your 
thoughts,"  said  the  Countess  Gisele,  rising  from  her 
chair  and  going  uj)  to  her  brother. 

''.How  do  you  know  ?  "  replied  ('ount  Klinkenstein, 
taken  aback  at  his  sister's  direct  question. 

"  I  have  thought  so  for  a  long  time,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
have  noticed  a  change  in  the  tone  of  your  letters  since 
you  have  been  in  Berlin." 

"  Every  young  man  has  an  ideal  love,"  answered  the 
Count. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Edward,  that  she  is  for  from  being 
ideal." 

"  You  cannot  expect  to  find  angels  in  this  world," 
he  said,  rather  sulkily  ;  ''  you  must  take  people,  and 
especially  women,  as  they  are,  and  make  the  best  of  it." 

"  Edward,"  said  the  Countess  Gisele,  jmttiug  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  "  promise  me  that  you  will  not 
marry  secretly  ;  promise  that  you  will  tell  me  before 
you  take  the  fatal  step  of  marrying  beneath  you  ;  we 
have  always  been  friends,  and  you  know  that  I  wish 
you  well.  If  you  have  a  mistress,  and  are  in  love  with 
her,  tell  me,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  liberate  you  from 
her  toils,  and  save  you  perhaps  from  committing  an 
act  of  folly.  I  know  how  impetuous  you  are  ;  how 
weak,  how  kind-hearted,  and  how  easily  imjiosed  u]>on 
by  persons  who  call  themselves  your  friends.  Re- 
member that  you  are  a  Klinkenstein  ;  hold  higli  the 
banner  of  tlie  house  ;  keej)  your  name  unsullied,  that 
your  children  some  day  may  honour  you.     Be  frank 
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with  me  ;  it  can  only  rebound  to  your  advantage 
Promise  me  what  I  ask  of  you.  If  you  have  a  mistress 
I  do  not  ask  of  you  to  break  with  her  suddenly,  but 
try  and  frequent  her  society  less  and  less,  till  it  will 
become  easy  for  you  to  separate  from  her  entirely,  then 
you  will  be  free  to  enter  into  a  purer  union." 

Count  Klinkenstein  thought  of  his  child,  and  remem- 
bered the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  Lolo  that  he 
would  never  marry  any  one  but  herself ;  he  kissed  his 
sister,  and  said  :  "  Gisele,  you  know  how  fond  I  am  of 
you,  and  how  ready  I  would  be  to  do  almost  an}i;hing  to 
please  you,  but  you  ask  too  much.  This  is  not  a  subject 
I  very  much  like  to  talk  to  you  about ;  but  this  I  will 
promise  you,  that  I  will  not  marry  any  one  without 
first  letting  you  know  that  I  intend  to  take  that  step, 
and  giving  you  time  to  persuade  me,  if  you  can,  not  to 
take  it.     I  cannot  do  more  than  that." 

"  Very  good,  Edward,"  replied  the  Countess  Gisele, 
as  she  gave  her  brother  a  kiss. 

As  it  was  no  use  carrying  on  the  conversation  further 
Count  Klinkenstein  left  the  room,  and  walked  home 
in  very  bad  humour,  pondering  over  the  possibility  of 
his  one  day  having  to  give  up  his  mistress.  By  chance 
he  met  Sydney  Gray  in  the  street,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  some  time. 

"How  are  you  getting  on,  my  dear  Klinkenstein  ?" 
said  Sydney  Gray  ;  "  you  seem  to  be  out  of  sorts. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Any<-liing  to  do  wnth 
your  pretty  mistress  ?  " 

"  To  a  certain  extent  Lolo  is  the  cause  of  it," 
replied  the  Count,  taking  his  friend's  arm  and  strolling 
vnth  him  up  the  street.    "  My  sister  has  been  lecturing 
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me  ;  she  wants  me  to  ^ive  up  Lolo,  and  to  get  married  ; 
you  know  how  imi)ossil)le  it  is  for  me  to  do  so.  She 
has  got  some  vague  idea  that  I  keep  a  mistress,  and 
by  a  mistress  she  means  a  low  woman.  Of  course  I 
cannot  exjjlain  every  tiling  to  her ;  besides,  I  have 
made  promises  to  Lolo  which  I  must  keep." 

"  It  is  a  bad  business,"  replied  Sydney  Gray.  "  I 
wish  you  had  followed  my  advice  at  first,  and  not 
allowed  yourself  to  drift  into  this  liaison  ;  no  good  will 
ever  come  of  it." 

"  Now,  Gray,  do  not  say  anything  nasty  about  Lolo, 
for  she  is  such  a  good  girl,  and  I  am  still  so  much  in 
love  with  her." 

"  That  is  just  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  Klin- 
kenstein  ;  if  Lolo  were  only  a  common  woman 
like  most  other  people's  mistresses,  who  generally 
love  every  one  but  the  man  who  keeps  them,  one 
might  hope  to  sej)arate  you  from  lier.  1  fully  re- 
cognise Lolo's  charms  and  merits,  and  I  really  believe 
she  loves  you,  and  that  is  what  is  so  sad  about  the 
whole  Imsiness." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  your  impartial  opinion  on 
tliis  ]»oint,"  rejjlied  the  Count,  smiling.  *'  It  is  very 
satisfactory  to  hear  otlier  jjcople  say  that  your  mistress 
loves  you  ;  but,  Gray,  what  is  done  is  done,  and  it  is 
no  use  worrying  oneself  now  that  it  is  too  late  to  alter 
matters.  Why  do  you  not  come  more  often  to  see 
Lolo?  She  has  been  asking  after  you  a  good  deal. 
It  is  very  wrong  to  keej)  away  like  this  witliout  any 
reason." 

"  It  is  not  because  I  do  not  like  her,"  answered 
Sydney   Gray,  "that   I  abstain    from  too  frequently 
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visiting  her  house  ;  I  do  it  because  it  is  ])ainful  to  see 
one's  friend  going  to  the  devil  so  fast." 

"  Now  steady,  Gray,"  said  the  Count,  bursting  out 
laughing  ;  "  do  not  be  so  very  hard  on  me.  What 
have  I  done  to  make  you  think  that  I  am  goiug  to  the 
devil,  as  you  so  elegantly  put  it  ?  " 

"  You  are  ruining  yourself  for  that  girl,"  rej^lied 
Sydney  Gray  ;  "  you  allow  yourself  to  be  imposed 
upon  and  pillaged  by  any  one,  who  likes  to  call  himself 
your  friend  ;  you  are  growing  reckless  about  every- 
thing ;  you  know  that  your  health  is  giving  way  from 
over  excitement,  late  hours,  and  what  I  may  call 
general  debauchery  ;  your  indolent  good-nature  vdW 
make  you  sacrifice  anything  to  avoid  worries  ;  as  long 
as  you  are  amused  you  are  satisfied ;  pleasure  seems 
to  be  now  your  one  aim  in  life,  and  in  the  search  after 
amusements  you  will  allow  yourself  to  forget  every 
duty  which  is  incumbent  upon  a  man  of  your  social 
position.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  elected  to 
tread  the  primrose  path  to  the  everlasting  bonfire  ;  it 
may  be  very  pleasant  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  noble." 

"Everybody  seems  bent  upon  lecturing  me,"  ex- 
claimed the  Count  ;  "  it  is  too  silly  ;  my  uncle,  my 
sister,  and  now  you  can  talk  to  me  about  nothing  but 
my  duties.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  duty  of  a 
young  officer  is  to  amuse  liimself ;  it  is  ridiculous  to 
be  serious  when  one  is  young  :  I  have  no  turn  for  that 
modern  invention,  the  scientific  soldier  ;  I  hate  study, 
and  I  liave  no  intention  of  })ecoming  a  second  Moltke  ; 
I  can  fight  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  in  a  good 
old-fashioned,  straightforward  way,  and  when  I  am 
not  called  ujion  to  draw  my  sword,  I  mean  to  make 
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love  to  women  and  to  spend  my  m<»ney.  Yon  may 
call  this  the  ]>rimiose  way  to  liell  ;  well  I  think  it  is 
l)leasauter  to  tread  ujton  flowers,  than  to  worry  one- 
self in  climbing  nj)  a  rngged  mountain  to  gain  jjerhaps 
as  a  reward  only  a  In'tter  \new  of  the  stars.  I  do  not 
care  about  the  stars,  and  1  like  the  earth." 

''  I  am  glad  to  believe,  my  dear  Klinkensteiu,  that 
you  do  not  mean  half  you  say.  If  every  one  professed 
tlu'  same  philosophical  x-iews  of  life  as  you  do,  and 
carried  them  out,  the  world  would  be  a  curious  place 
to  live  in.  By  carrying  out  your  idea  of  amusements, 
you  are  not  only  ruining  yourself,  which  after  all  only 
affects  you,  but  also  the  girl  you  profess  to  love." 

"  How  ?  "  inrpiired  the  Count. 

"  You  surround  her  with  every  luxury  ;  you  en- 
courage her  in  every  way  to  spend  money  ;  you  instil 
in  her  tlie  love  of  pleasure,  ease,  and  indolence  ;  you 
treat  her  as  if  she  were  a  hot-house  flower  ;  what  is 
the  poor  girl  to  do  when  you  liave  run  tlirougli  your 
money,  and  slie  is  ]>rai'tieally  thrown  u})on  the 
street?" 

"  My  dear  Gray,  my  estates  are  large,  and  there  is 
still  a  good  margin  to  borrow  uj)on,  so  why  always 
look  at  the  worst  side  of  tilings  ;  it  is  foolish  to  do 
80  :  let  us  rather  look  at  the  Viright  side  of  life,  and 
make  the  most  of  it.  I  am  very  far  from  being  rained 
as  yet ;  why  then  contemjjlate  a  dreadful  future  for 
Lolo  ?  As  long  as  I  j)ossess  anything  slie  ^^'ill  share 
it  with  me,  and  I  do  not  see  any  ])robability  of  my 
being  ever  reduced  to  such  povi-rty  that  slu-  will  have 
to  ])eg  for  her  living." 

"I    only    hope,  Klinkensteiu.    that   my    fears    may 
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never  be  realised.  However,  if  you  will  take  the 
advice  of  a  frieud,  try  and  break  with  Lolo  by  mutual 
agreement  ;  it  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  botli  for 
yourself  and  her." 

"  You  mean  to  say,  Gray,  that  I  should  give  her  a 
pension,  and  have  done  with  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sydney  Gray. 

"  Never,"  answered  the  Count  decisively  ;  and  as 
they  had  reached  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  their 
direction  lay  in  opposite  ways,  they  parted  without 
saying  anything  more. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

IT  was  the  middle  of  December,  and  as  the  Berlin 
season  does  not  be«;:in  till  after  the  new  year, 
Count  Eckstein  had  informed  his  nephew  that  with 
his  permission  he  would  like  to  spend  Christmas  at 
the  Castle  of  Klinkenstein.  The  castle  had  been 
closed  ever  since  its  owner  had  come  up  to  Berlin 
to  join  his  regiment,  and  both  his  sister  and  the 
Countess  Nelly  had  expressed  a  wish  to  revisit  the 
place  which  they  had  not  seen  for  several  years. 
Count  Klinkenstein  jumped  at  the  idea,  as  he  ho})ed 
that  in  this  way  he  would  be  rid  of  his  uncle  for  a 
short  time,  and  his  presence  in  Berlin  always  made 
him  feel  uneasy.  He  was  rather  surj)rised  and  dis- 
gusted when  Count  Eckstein  one  morning  informed 
him  that  he  was  also  exi)ected  to  sjjcnd  the  Christmas 
holidays  with  the  family,  and  that  he  would  obtain 
from  the  military  authorities  a  three  weeks'  leave  of 
absence  for  him.  There  was  no  jiossibility  of  refusing 
his  uncle's  rcMpu'st,  so  Count  Klinkenstein  reluctantly 
gave  in  and  promised  to  come.  The  morning  tliat  this 
imi)ortaut  matter  was  definitely  settled,  Count  Klinki'n- 
stein  went  to  Lolo  in  very  bad  humour  to  jiour  into 
her  ears  all  his  grievances  against  his  relative  who 
had  thus  s])oilt  the  tcte-u-trte  they  had  i»lanned   for 
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themselves  during  the  Christmas  week.  Although  it 
was  still  pretty  early  when  he  reached  her  house,  he 
found  that  she  was  out,  and  the  maid  was  unable  to 
tell  him  where  she  was  gone  to.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  wait. 

He  threw  himself  upon  a  couch,  and  fell  into  a 
reverie.  His  sister  had  again  been  advising  him  to 
marry,  and  he  felt  that  if  he  spent  much  time  in 
Nelly's  company  he  might  very  likely  fall  in  love 
with  her,  for  she  was  undoubtedly  a  very  pretty  girl, 
sensible  and  unaffected.  He  felt  that  if  he  were 
separated  from  Lolo  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  fatal 
consequences  might  arise,  for  what  on  earth  was  he 
to  do  to  pass  the  time  in  that  dreary  Castle  of 
Klinkenstein  ?  He  could  not  be  expected  to  find  a 
solace  in  the  solemn  conversation  of  his  uncle  ;  he 
would  be  reduced  to  flirting  with  Nelly,  and  from 
flirtation  with  a  pretty  girl  it  was  but  one  step  to 
falling  in  love  ;  he  knew  how  weak  he  was,  and  how 
easily  influenced  by  female  charms  ;  he  began  swearing 
at  his  uncle  and  sister,  and  accused  them  of  having 
planned  a  disgraceful  trap  to  catch  him,  and  force 
him  into  a  marriage  with  his  cousin.  If  his  uncle 
was  really  anxious  to  revisit  the  Castle  of  Klinken- 
stein by  all  means  let  him  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
go  there,  but  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
forced  to  follow  them  ;  his  duty  was  to  stay  in  Berlin 
by  Lolo's  side,  and  spend  Christmas  with  her.  His 
meditations  and  the  absence  of  Lolo  did  not  improve 
his  temper  ;  he  began  asking  himself,  why  was  she 
not  at  liome  when  he  came  to  see  her  ?  He  jumped 
off  the  couch  and  stamped  about  the  room,  giving  the 
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furniture  sevcMal  accidental  kicks  ;  then  he  sat  on 
the  music-stool,  and  brought  his  hands  loudly  down 
ui)on  the  key-board  of  the  ])iano,  ])ro<lucing  enough 
noise  to  rouse  the  household  and  making  the  diild 
in  the  atljoining  room  scream  ;  then  he  rose  in  a 
towering  rage,  and  yelled  at  the  nni-se  for  allowing 
the  infant  to  make  such  a  noise  ;  after  which  he 
returned  into  the  room,  slamming  the  door  behind 
him,  cursing  and  swearing  all  the  while  at  things  in 
general,  and  finally  tlirew  himself  back  ui)on  the 
couch  taking  a  wicked  pleasure  in  rubbing  his  dirty 
boots  upon  the  beautiful  silk  brocade  ;  after  yawning 
several  times  he  turned  away  from  the  light  and 
made  an  unsatisfactory  attem})t  to  sleep,  for  as  usual 
he  had  only  gone  to  bed  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning. 

What  was  Lolo  doing  meanwliile  ? 

tShe  was  sitting  in  Ludwig  Krause's  small  studio 
having  her  portrait  painted.  Heinrich  Lazarus  had 
spoken  to  her  about  his  friend  the  i)ainter,  of  the 
difficulties  he  encountered,  and  the  little  encourage- 
ment he  received,  so  witli  her  usual  alacrity  to  render 
a  service  to  struggling  young  artists  slie  at  once 
resolved  to  have  her  i)ortrait  taken  by  him.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  Luihvig  Krause  was  remarkable  for 
brilliancy  of  imagination,  but  he  undoubtedly  had 
talent,  and  he  was  a  hard-working,  conscientious 
artist.  She  herself  had  selected  the  position  she  was 
to  be  taken  in  and  the  dress  she  was  to  wear,  and 
the  portrait  wliich  was  now  nearly  finished  seemed  to 
be  one  of  tlie  l)est  things  Ludwig  Krause  had  so  far 
done. 
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"  I  have  uearly  finished  my  work,"  said  the  jiainter 
to  his  })retty  sitter. 

"  How  glad  you  must  be,"  said  Lolo. 

"  In  one  sense,  I  shall  be  sorry  when  it  is  finished, 
for  it  is  not  every  day  that  a  poor  artist  can  get  a 
beautiful  model  to  sit  to  him,  and  it  is  certainly  very 
inspiriting  to  have  to  paint  a  pretty  face." 

"  Why  is  it  that  you  artists  must  always  indulge  in 
comi)liments  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  live  in  a  world  of  imagina- 
tion afar  from  the  real  world.  What  sounds  an  empty 
compliment  to  you  does  not  do  so  to  us.  We  are  more 
often  sincere  than  you  give  us  credit  for.  Often  where 
the  world  sees  but  an  ordinary  face  we  perceive  it  as 
we  should  like  to  paint  it ;  a  face  is  precious  to  us,  not 
so  much  for  what  it  is  as  for  what  it  can  suggest." 

"  And  is  my  face  pretty  or  merely  suggestive  ?  " 

"  You  would  call  it  flattery  if  I  were  to  answer  that 
question." 

"  Never  mind,  then  ;  but  do  3'our  best  to  make  me 
look  i^retty,  for  the  portrait  is  intended  as  a  surprise 
for  Count  Klinkenstein." 

"  Hai)py  man,"  sighed  the  painter,  as  he  put  a 
vigorous  dash  of  colour  into  the  picture.  He  remained 
silent  for  some  time,  then  he  remarked  :  '^  Some 
people  seem  to  be  born  lucky,  everything  goes  well 
with  them,  while  -svith  others  nothing  succeeds.  Look 
at  yourself :  a  short  time  ago  you  were  nothing,  with 
poverty  staring  you  in  the  face  ;  now  you  are  almost 
a  countess  ;  you  possess  a  beautiful  house,  yon  are 
surrounded  by  everything  you  can  desire,  and  you  are 
living  with  the  man  vou  love." 
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"  It  is  not  all  frold  that  glitters,"  re[)li(Ml  Lolo ; 
"  and  though  I  possess  much,  and  have  no  right  to 
com]>laiu,  yet  1  very  much  long  for  the  one  thing 
wliieh  seems  imi)Ossible." 

"  And  may  I  ask  wliat  it  is  ?  " 
"  To  he  married  to  Count  Klinkenstein." 
"  Well,  well,"  exclaimed  the  jiainter,  "  who  knows 
that  it  may  not  yet  come  about?  It  is  strange  that 
we  always  sigh  for  what  we  have  not  got,  and  when 
we  get  it  we  do  not  very  much  care  about  it.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  you  are  very  lucky,  for  if  a  woman 
has  the  artistic  temi)erament  it  is  a  great  thing  for 
her  to  be  surrounded  by  luxury,  and  to  l)e  loved,  even 
though  it  ])e  witliout  the  sanction  of  marriage.  Luxury 
stimulates  the  imagination  ;  how  can  one  j)aint  any- 
thing good  when  one  has  to  live  in  a  garret  in  a  great 
city  ?  If  Hai)hael  liad  not  had  his  Fornarina  and  the 
Vatican  as  his  dwelling-place  would  lie  liave  jiainti'd 
his  great  pictures  ?     I  think  not." 

"  AVhy  is  it  that  artists  generally  indulge  in  illicit 
love,  and  are  miserable  if  they  marry  decently  like 
other  i)eoi)le  ?  "  impiired  Lolo. 

"  You  must  not  judge  artists  by  tlie  same  moral 
standard  as  you  would  ordinary  vulgar  ])eo]>le  :  the 
commonjtlace  joys  of  married  life  may  suit  the  latter  ; 
they  would  simply  kill  an  artist.  To  the  trne  artist 
who  l)elieves  in  his  mission,  and  who  dedicates  his  life 
to  his  work,  woman's  love  is  of  interest  only  so  far  as 
it  facilitates  him  to  ])resent  in  his  works,  in  an  artistic 
f(»rm,  the  ideas  and  thoughts  which  occu])y  his  mind. 
When  a  woman  ceases  to  stimulate  his  inn>gi nation, 
the  artist  passes  from  her  to  another  >\itliout  jiainful 
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and  nnuecessary  regrets,  just  as  a  bee  when  it  lias 
sucked  all  the  sugar  it  can  obtain  from  a  flower  flutters 
on  to  seek  another." 

''  It  is  just  because  I  feel  that  1  may  be  but  a  flower, 
and  tliat  some  day  the  bee  may  fly  away,  that,  though 
I  am  surrounded  by  luxury  at  j^resent,  I  do  not  feel 
quite  happy.  Marriage  is  a  security,  if  not  so  much 
for  oneself,  at  least  for  the  children." 

"  But,  supposing  you  were  married  to  Count  Klin- 
kenstein,  that  would  not  ensure  your  happiness,  for 
married  people  have  been  known  to  quarrel,  and  to  run 
away  from  each  other." 

"bo  not  talk  like  that,"  rei)lied  Lolo.  "Why  do 
you  suggest  the  possibility  that  Edward  would  run 
away  from  me  ?  " 

"  Men  are  more  fickle  than  women,"  remarked 
Ludwig  Krause. 

"  If  "he  does,  I  shall  kill  myself  ;  that  is  all." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  do  nothing  so  ridiculous," 
said  the  painter,  stopping  his  work  for  a  moment 
while  he  squeezed  from  a  tube  some  fresh  colour  on  to 
his  palette.  "  Women  always  talk  of  killing  them- 
selves when  they  are  crossed  in  love,  but  they  very 
rarely  do  it ;  they  cry  instead  a  great  deal  ;  it  relieves 
them,  and  they  recover." 

"  You  do  not  know  all  women,"  answered  Lolo  ; 
"  there  are  some  illusions  which,  if  broken,  kill.  If 
Edward  were  to  leave  me,  I  assure  you  I  would  not 
survive  it.  There  are  deceptions  which  are  unpardon- 
able." 

"  Well,"  rejdied  the  i)ainter,  laughing,  "  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  discussing  the  point,  as  it  is  not 
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probable  that  a  man  in  his  senses  wonld  abandcui  so 
pretty  a  woman  as  yonrself  once  he  possessed  her, 
and  if  he  lost  liis  senses  and  were  to  rnn  away  you 
certainly  wonld  not  kill  yonrself  for  a  man  who  was 
evidently  mad." 

Lolo  did  not  answer,  and  Lndwij;  Kranse  continued 
paintinjr  in  silence.  "  What  is  my  cousin  doin<r  ? " 
she  inc^uired,  after  a  l<>n<r  ])anse.  "Have  yon  seen 
him  of  late  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  he  is  <;one  (^nitc  mad  about  i)olitics,"  replied 
the  painter,  shru<r<]:int!:  his  shoulders  ;  "  he  thinks  and 
dreams  of  nothinjr  else.  He  lias  got  wihl  scliemes  for 
regenerating  the  world." 

"  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  to  cure  him  of  this 
mania  ?  I  would  be  so  thankful  to  you  if  you  could 
iind  some  means  of  doing  it,  for  I  am  certain  that 
if  he  rashes  into  politics  he  -will  get  himself  into 
trouble  ;  he  is  so  enthusiastic,  and  so  utterly  devoid  of 
common  sense." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  hopeless  to  cure  him  ;  I  have 
tried  my  best,  and  I  have  been  quite  unsuccessful. 
There  are  men  who  are  born  to  fail  in  everytliing  they 
undertake,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  one  of  them." 

Lolo  tlumght  for  a  moment,  then  she  said  to  liim  : 
"  Would  you  like  to  go  to  Italy  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  dream  of  every  young  jtainter  to  go 
there,"  answered  Lndwig  Kranse  witli  a  sigli  ;  "it  is 
depressing  to  study  Itiilian  art  in  a  museum,  and  to 
feel  that  it  is  imjjossible  for  one  to  go  and  visit  the 
<;ountry  wlu're  all  these  works  of  art  were  ju'odnced. 
Some  day  I  hoj)e  to  get  there  ;  but  it  is  not  the  same 
thing  to  visit  Italy  when  one  is  old  and  when  one's 
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illusions  are  gone,  and  to  see  it  while  one  is  young  and 
still  full  of  enthusiasm." 

"  Would  you  go  now  if  you  had  the  chance  ?  " 

''  Certainly,"  replied  the  i)ainter  ;  "  I  would  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment." 

"Then,"  said  Lolo,  "  I  will  give  you  a  commission. 
You  know  that  Venice  is  the  original  home  of  my 
family  ;  I  am  unable  to  visit  it,  because  Edward 
cannot  get  a  sufficiently  long  leave  of  absence  ;  the 
authorities  are  so  niggardly  towards  young  officers 
in  tlie  matter  of  leave.  Well,  my  intention  is  to  send 
you  there  ;  you  will  take  my  cousin  with  you,  and  you 
will  paint  sketches  for  me  of  Venice  and  other  cities 
of  Italy  ;  travelling  will  do  Heinrich  good,  and 
perhaps  cure  him  of  liis  political  craze.  I  have 
offered  him  money  before,  but  he  has  always  refused, 
so  I  will  give  you  the  money,  and  you  must  offer  to 
take  him  as  your  companion.  Edward  allows  me 
heaps  of  money,  so  I  can  afford  to  pay  you  well  for 
your  sketches  ;  you  must  send  me  plenty  of  them  ;  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  encourage  art  when  one  is  rich." 

"  I  accept ! "  shouted  the  jiainter,  dropping  his 
palette,  and  springing  up  from  his  seat  to  indulge  in  a 
wild  sort  of  Indian  dance  round  the  small  studio. 
When  his  feelings  had  been  somewhat  relieved  by 
this  violent  exercise  he  went  up  to  Lolo,  who  was  in 
convulsions  of  laughter,  and  kissed  her  liand  with 
effusion. 

"  You  must  pardon  my  strange  conduct,"  he 
said  to  her  ;  "  you  must  remember  that  it  is  not 
every  day  that  a  bit  of  luck  comes  in  the  way  of  a 
poor  and  struggling  artist.     I  shall  take  your  cousin 
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with  me  ;  our  tmvcUing  expenses  will  not  be  great, 
and  I  lioj)e  the  journey  will  cure  him  of  his  love  for 
]>olitics,  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  sufficiently 
for  giving  me  tlie  ehanee  of  seeing  Italy.  I  will  send 
you  heaps  of  sketches,  for  you  may  be  certain  that  I 
will  not  be  idle." 

''  I  am  very  glad  that  what  I  projKisc;  pleases  you," 
said  Lolo,  mucli  amused  at  the  way  the  ])ainter  had 
shown  his  delight.  "  You  are  too  excited  to-tlay  to 
continue  i)ainting,  so  we  may  as  well  conclude  the 
sitting." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
j)ut  yourself  to  the  inconvenience  of  giving  me  another 
sitting.  The  face  is  quite  finished,  and  I  can  paint  the 
accessories  without  troubling  you  to  come  here  again. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  much  jdeased  with  it,"  remarked  Lolo, 
after  looking  at  the  jjortrait,  and  it  certainly  was  an 
excellent  likeness  ;  "  but  I  must  go  now,"  she  added, 
looking  at  her  watch  ;  "  it  is  late,  and  i»r()ba1)ly 
Edward  is  waiting  at  home  for  luncheon." 

Ludwig  Krause  concUicted  her  to  the  door  of  the 
house  he  inhabited,  and  helped  her  to  step  into  the 
elegant  carriage  which  was  waiting  for  her.  As  she 
drove  away  he  waved  his  hat  and  shouted  a  joyous 
good-bye,  then,  returning  to  his  studio,  he  indulged  in 
a  further  wild  dance  to  let  off  the  exuberance  of  his 

As  Lolo  entered  her  drawing-room  slie  was  greeted 
with  a  yell  from  C-onnt  Klinkenstein,  wliich  was 
something  so  unusual  that  it  gave  lier  a  start. 

''  Where  have  vou  been  all  this  while  ?  "  he  shouted 
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at  her.  "  I  have  been  waiting  two  hours  for  voii.  It 
is  highly  inconvenient  that  you  should  go  out  so 
early." 

"  You  seem  to  be  in  a  nice  humour  to-day, 
Edward,"  said  Lolo,  looking  at  him  with  astonishment. 
"  Wliat  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"The  matter  with  me  is  that  I  am  in  an  exceeding 
bad  humour  ! "  roared  the  Count.  "  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  I  do  not  mean  to  be  kept  waiting 
in  this  sort  of  way  simply  for  the  convenience  of 
others.     Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  If  you  had  let  me  know  that  you  would  come  so 
early,"  she  replied,  very  quietly,  "  I  would  not  have 
gone  out,  but  would  have  staved  at  home  to  receive 
you." 

"  Indeed  I  I  am  to  play  second  fiddle  in  this 
establishment,  am  I  ?  It  is  something  new  to  me. 
When  I  want  to  visit  you,  I  will  have  to  write  to  you 
and  ask  your  leave  if  I  may  come.  Is  that  what  you 
mean,  Lolo  ?  I  suppose  you  will  expect  me  next 
to  knock  at  your  door  before  coming  in,  so  as  to 
give  time  to  some  lover  to  make  his  escape  ?  " 

"  Edward,  you  are  insulting,"  replied  Lolo  ;  "  you 
have  no  right  to  talk  to  me  in  that  way.  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  are  in  your  proper  senses  this 
morning." 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  shouted  the  Count  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  and  seizing  her  by  the  arm.  "  Are 
you  going  to  tell  me  or  not  ?  " 

"  If  it  can  give  you  any  pleasure  to  know,  Edward, 
I  will  tell  you.  I  have  spent  the  morning  in  the 
studio  of  Ludwig  Krause,  the  painter." 

VOL.  II.  7 
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"  And  wliiit  were  yon  doing  there  ?  You  are  like 
them  all,  fickle  and  unstable  ;  yon  still  pine  after 
that  immoral  Bolu-raian  society  in  which  you  were 
horn  and  bred  ;  the  society  of  my  brotlier  officers  and 
myself  is,  I  sui)]>ose,  too  aristocratic  and  too  refined 
for  you?  It  ]»a]ls  on  you  in  tlie  long  run;  you 
must  occasionally  ^1:0  and  smell  of  the  gutter  from 
which  you  sprang.  Confound  the  painter,  and  con- 
found your  filthy,  long-liaired  cousin.  What  have 
they  got  to  do  with  you  ?  You  are  my  mistress, 
and  I  do  not  intend  that  anv  one  else  sliall  touch 
you." 

"  Edward,  your  conduct  is  unmanly,"  said  Lolo, 
looking  him  straight  in  the  face  ;  "  you  knew  who  I 
was  when  you  took  me  ;  you  did  it  with  your  eyes 
open,  for  I  hid  nothing  from  you  ;  as  for  your 
accusations,  they  are  false,  and  you  know  them  to  be 
such."  Then  she  turned  her  back  ujion  him  and  went 
into  lier  bedroom,  closing  the  door  behind  her,  and 
there  threw  herself  ni)on  a  couch  and  burst  into  tears, 
for  it  was  the  first  time  he  liad  spoken  a  rough  word 
to  her. 

This  explosion  of  temper  had  brought  relief  to 
Count  Klinkenstein's  ill-humour,  and  no  sooner  was 
Lolo  out  of  tlie  room  than  he  felt  heartily  ashamed  of 
himself,  and  greatly  disgusted  at  his  having  hinted 
to  her  that  he  believed  her  faithless,  when  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  if  there  was  one  man  in  Berlin 
lucky  enough  to  ])osses8  a  mistress  against  whom 
nothing  could  be  said  it  was  himself.  He  was  afraid 
to  go  into  her  room,  and  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
stealing  away  from   the  house  without   having  first 
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made  it  uj)  with  her.  He  went  to  the  door  of  her 
bedroom,  his  hand  was  on  the  handle,  but  he  hesitated, 
and  then  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  turned  away. 
He  cursed  at  himself;  he  deplored  his  brutality  to 
her  ;  he  felt  miserable  ;  he  swore  that  if  she  forgave 
him  this  once  he  would  never  use  another  hard  word 
to  her.  What  if  she  were  to  take  him  at  his  word 
and  become  faithless  and  throw  him  over  ?  She  had 
admirers  enough,  to  be  sure.  The  idea  of  losing  her 
seemed  to  him  too  horrible  to  bear.  Presently  he 
thought  he  heard  her  sobbing  in  her  room  ;  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer  ;  he  oi^ened  the  door  and  went  in. 
Lolo  was  lying  on  the  couch  with  her  face  pressed 
against  the  cushions  ;  he  went  up  quietly,  and  seating 
himself  on  the  edge  of  the  couch,  kissed  the  small 
curls  of  hair  in  her  neck. 

"I  am  sorry  for  what  I  said,"  he  murmured  to  her  ; 
"  Lolo,  I  was  in  an  awfully  bad  temper  when  you 
came  in,  and  I  had  been  waiting  for  you  for  two  hours. 
I  really  was  not  master  of  my  words  ;  I  shall  never 
again  say  anything  nasty  to  you,  and  you  must  forgive 
me  for  this  once." 

She  dried  her  tears,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  kissed  him  without  being  able  to  say  a 
word. 

A  little  later  they  were  both  sitting  in  the  dining- 
room  having  luncheon.  Count  Klinkenstein  was  now 
in  rather  high  spirits,  for  he  liad  taken  an  inhalation 
of  cocaine  to  brace  up  his  nerves  and  to  remove  the 
depression  which  had  followed  liis  outburst  of  temper. 
His  health  had  never  been  particularly  strong,  and 
late   hours    and   the    o;eneral    fast    life    he   had   l)een 
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leading'  since  he  had  come  to  Berlin  were  beginning 
to  tell  upon  him,  so  that  of  late  he  had  been  driven 
to  make  use  of  certain  drugs  such  as  cocaine  to  brace 
his  nerves,  and  chloral  to  send  him  to  sleep,  and  he 
had  even  contracted  a  worse  habit,  for  when  he 
felt  worried  he  would  have  recourse  to  hypodermic 
injections  of  morjjliia. 

"  Edward,  wliat  made  you  so  angry  this  morning  ?  " 
inquired  Lolo  towards  the  end  of  luncheon,  when 
Count  Klinkenstein  seemed  to  have  quite  recovered 
from  the  ill  effects  of  his  outburst  of  temjjcr. 

"  It  was  all  due,  Lolo,  to  that  beast  of  an  uncle  of 
mine.  Let  us  drink  to  his  perdition  ; "  and  the 
Count  raised  a  glass  full  of  wine  and  emptied  it  with 
a  flourish. 

"  Do  not  talk  in  that  horrible  way,  Edward  ;  what 
did  your  uncle  want  you  to  do?  Was  it  so  very 
disagreeable  ?  " 

''  He  is  disgustingly  selfish,  Lolo  ;  he  wants  to  score 
off  me,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  let  him  do  so.  It 
is  always  the  way  with  aged  relatives  ;  they  want 
to  treat  us  as  if  we  were  children,  and  had  to  obey  ; 
they  cannot  mind  their  own  business,  and  leave 
other  people  alone  ;  they  must  have  their  fingers  in 
every  one's  affairs.  Confound  the  old  General,"  added 
the  (/Ount  between  his  teeth. 

"  You  are  not  very  ex])licit  in  your  explanations, 
Edward." 

"  My  uncle  has  obtained  a  three  weeks'  leave  of 
absence  for  me,  Lolo,  and  now  he  ex])ect8  me  to 
go  and  waste  it  at  Klinkenstein  in  tlie  company 
of  himself,  my  sister,  and  my  cousin.     Just  imagine 
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what  a  penauce  for  me  to  have  to  spend  three  weeks 
away  from  yon  in  their  society  in  that  infernal  dull 
place  Klinkenstein.  I  wish  the  whole  castle  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

"  Yom-  cousin  Nelly  will  he  there  ?  "  inquired  Lolo, 
eagerly. 

"  Just  so,  Lolo  ;  the  whole  thing  is  a  low,  vulgar 
trick  of  my  uncle,  and  I  will  not  be  taken  in  by  it. 
They  want  to  get  me  away  from  you,  Lolo,  and  to 
throw  me  together  with  Nelly,  that  I  may  fall  in  love 
with  her  ;  for  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  they 
want  me  to  marry  her,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  do  it." 
Then  the  Count  brought  down  his  fist  upon  the  table, 
making  the  glasses  rattle. 

"  I  thought  it  would  come  to  that,"  mumured  Lolo, 
in  a  low,  j^athetic  voice,  which  made  the  Count  feel 
uncomfortable.     "  She  is  very  pretty,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  Lolo,  if  she  were  ten  times  prettier  than  yourself, 
I  swear  to  you  that  I  would  not  marry  her.  It  is  an 
impossibility.  For  goodness'  sake  do  not  get  that  idea 
into  your  head." 

"  We  are  not  always  masters  of  ourselves,  Edward  ; 
and  frequently  we  drift  whither  we  least  expected." 

"  My  uncle  is  greatly  mistaken,  if  he  expects  that 
by  taking  me  down  to  Klinkenstein  he  will  bring 
about  my  marriage  with  Nelly.  It  is  the  very  way 
not  to  do  it.  When  I  am  bored  to  death,  and  in  an 
infernal  bad  humour,  it  is  not  exactly  the  moment  I 
select  for  making  love  to  a  girl,  however  pretty  she 
may  be.  All  my  uncle  will  get  by  his  ingenious,  but 
wicked  plan  will  be,  that  I  shall  make  myself  as 
nasty  and   disagreeable   as   possible   all   the   time    I 
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have  to  remain  in  his  company.  He  will  not  try  the 
exi)eriment  a  second  time." 

"  It  is  dangerous,  however,  Edward,  to  rnn  into 
temptation,"  remarked  Lolo.  "  I  know  how  j)retty 
yonr  cousin  is,  for  I  have  seen  her  driving  with  you, 
and  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  your  seeing  too  much  of 
her  ;  men  are  such  weak  things  when  a  pretty  woman 
is  near  them  :  they  catch  tire  at  once  like  tinder,  and 
then  they  are  ready  to  do  any  folly."  She  brougiit 
her  chair  close  to  his,  and  leaning  her  head  against 
his  shoulder,  gave  liim  an  almost  imperceptible  kiss, 
which  sent  a  thrill  through  him.  "  Edward,"  she 
whispered  into  his  ear,  "do  not  go  to  Kliukenstein, 
and  do  not  leave  me  alone  for  three  weeks." 

He  felt  her  hair  irritating  his  cheek  ;  he  did  not 
like  to  look  round  from  fear  of  being  unable  to  refuse 
her  request,  and  he  remembered  that  that  very 
morning  he  had  promised  the  old  General  that  he 
would  obey  his  orders  and  follow  him  to  Klinkeu- 
stein  the  next  day.  It  was  all  very  well  for  him  to 
blackguard  his  uncle  when  he  was  not  there,  but  what 
would  become  of  Prussian  discipline  if  a  junior  officer 
refused  to  show  deference  to  and  ol)ey  the  orders  of 
his  sujjerior?  He  thought  it  more  prudent  not  to 
answer  Lolo,  and  he  continued  to  imfF  at  his  cigarette. 

"  Edward,  do  not  go,"  he  heard  her  murmur  again 
as  she  nestled  closer  to  his  side.  He  felt  that  some- 
thing resolute  must  be  done,  or  he  would  break  his 
word  to  his  uncle,  so  he  pulled  himself  together  and 
said  to  her  as  gently  as  he  could  :  "  Lolo,  be  a  reason- 
able girl  ;  do  not  ask  from  me  what  is  impossible. 
I  have  told  you  already  that   I   have  promised   my 
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uncle  that  I  would  go  to  Kliukeusteiu.  You  would 
uot  wisli  me  to  break  my  word,  would  you  ?  I  know 
I  owe  you  a  compensation  for  abandoning  you  like 
this.  I  ought  never  to  have  promised  to  go  down 
there  ;  but  then,  my  uncle  bullied  me  so  about  it  that 
at  last  I  gave  in,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  alter  things. 
I  assure  you  I  will  slip  away  as  soon  as  ever  I  can  and 
return  to  you,  but  meanwhile,  to  soothe  you,  if  there 
is  anything  which  money  can  buy,  tell  me,  and  it  is 
yours." 

"  What  I  want  is  yourself,"  replied  Lolo,  getting  up  ; 
"  and  as  I  cannot  have  you,  I  do  not  want  anything 
else.  We  women  have  always  to  give  in  to  you  men." 
She  saw  that  it  was  no  use  worrying  him  any  longer 
on  the  subject,  so  she  allowed  it  to  drop. 

At  that  moment  a  servant  entered  the  room  with  a 
note  on  a  silver  tray.  She  opened  it ;  it  was  from 
Count  Bernstein,  an  officer  in  one  of  the  cavalry 
regiments  of  the  Guards  ;  he  invited  her  and  Count 
Klinkenstein,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  some  brother 
officers,  to  a  big  supper  that  evening  which  would  be 
given  in  the  most  expensive  restaurant  in  Berlin. 
Several  actresses  would  be  there,  he  said,  and  they 
would  all  be  very  disappointed  if  she  did  not  come. 

Lolo  tossed  the  note  over  to  Count  Klinkenstein. 
"  Read  it,"  she  said  to  him  ;  "  what  answer  do  you  want 
me  to  give  to  it?  For  my  part  I  do  not  feel  very 
much  inclined  for  a  rowdy  supper  to-night." 

Count  Klinkenstein  took  the  letter  and  glanced  at 
it.  It  was  just  the  thing  he  wanted.  After  the  scene 
which  had  taken  place  that  morning,  and  which  had 
considerably  upset  his  nerves,  he  felt  rather  afraid  of 
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being  left  aloue  with  Lolo  ;  moreover,  it  was  his  last 
night  before  going  down  to  Klinkenstein  for  three 
weeks,  and  he  knew  that  if  lie  dined  tite-n-tete  with 
her  she  would  renew  her  attemj)ts  to  dissuade  him 
from  going  there.  If  she  persisted  long  enough  he 
felt  he  would  neld,  and  then  he  foresaw  a  terrible  row 
with  his  uncle,  who  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  was 
really  angry  was  not  a  ])erson  to  be  lightly  trifled 
with.  Besides,  he  wanted  constant  excitement,  for 
he  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  having  it  tliat  he  felt 
quite  unwell  and  out  of  sorts  if  he  was  comi)elled  to 
l)ass  a  dull  evening  ;  then  with  that  odious  jjrospect 
of  having  to  pass  three  weeks  in  the  country,  and 
to  live  during  that  time  what  his  sister  had  been 
pleased  to  call  an  idyllic  life,  but  whicli  really  meant 
goody-goody,  insipid  conversation,  and  general  dulness 
from  morning  till  night,  he  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  health  that  he  should  take  part  that 
evening  in  a  joyous  rout  which  would  not  break  up 
till  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  ;  it  woidd  brace 
up  his  nerves,  and  leave  him  souvenirs  to  dream 
about,  and  so  enable  him  to  face,  in  a  better  frame 
of  mind,  the  old  General  who  was  waiting  for  him  at 
Klinkenstein. 

"  He  is  a  very  nice  fellow,  is  this  C'ount  Bernstein," 
he  began,  hesitating  a  good  deal  over  his  words,  and 
speaking  very  slowly  ;  "  don't  you  think,  Lolo,  it  would 
be  very  rude  of  you  to  refuse  without  having  any  real 
reason  for  doing  so  ?  We  should  not  hurt  i)eople's 
feelings  unnecessarily.  1  know  him  very  well,  and  as 
he  has  no  doubt  given  himself  much  trouble,  and  gone 
to  great  exj)ense,  to  prei)are  a  supper  worthy  of  so 
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pretty  a  woman  as  yourself,  we  onglit  not  to  disappoint 
him." 

"  Do  as  you  please,"  she  answered  ;  ''  but  I  must  say 
I  would  prefer  to  go  to  a  theatre  first,  and  then  to  have 
sujjper  with  you  alone,  for  I  shall  not  see  you  again  for 
so  long." 

"  But,  Lolo,  there  is  no  objection  to  our  going  to  a 
theatre,  and  as  we  must  sup  somewhere  afterwards, 
why  not  with  Count  Bernstein  ?  "  She  was  standing 
before  the  looking-glass  arranging  her  hair  ;  he  went 
up  to  her,  and  kissing  her  ear  whispered  :  "  Do  accept, 
Lolo.  We  shall  leave  very  early  and  come  home,  and 
then  we  shall  be  together  all  night." 

"  Very  good,"  she  replied ;  ''  as  it  pleases  you, 
Edward,  so  be  it." 

She  sat  down  and  answered  the  invitation,  accept- 
ing it. 
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CHAPTEH  XXIII. 

IT  was  a  ballet  ui^lit  at  the  Oj)era.  Count  Kliukeu- 
stein  and  his  mistress  had  decided  to  go  there  to 
pass  the  time  before  i)roceeding  to  Count  Bernstein's 
sui)per.  Lolo  was  dressed  in  her  best  and  wore  a 
profusion  of  diamonds,  and  as  she  sat  in  her  box 
with  (^ount  Klinkenstein  hid  in  the  background,  she 
attracted  all  the  opera-glasses  ujjon  herself,  and  one  of 
the  royal  princes  was  noticed  to  i)ay  far  more  attention 
to  her  than  to  what  was  going  on  on  tlie  stage. 

They  were  giving  the  old-fashioned  and  pretty  ballet 
of  Satanella.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  student  who 
has  discovered  the  means  of  conjuring  up  a  little  devil 
who  becomes  his  slave.  One  day,  however,  Satanella 
ai)pears  when  the  student  is  out,  and  rummaging 
among  his  books  finds  the  sheet  on  which  the  incan- 
tation is  written  by  means  of  which  the  student  has 
been  able  to  summon  him  at  his  pleasure.  Satanella 
promi)tly  burns  the  sheet,  and  is  henceforth  master  of 
the  student,  who,  under  the  tuition  of  the  little  devil, 
soon  falls  into  bad  ways,  and  is  eventually  carried  off 
to  Hades. 

"  How  I  should  like  to  dance  like  that  Italian  girl 
wlio  takes  the  i)art  of  Satanella,"  said  Lolo,  turning  to 
the  Count. 
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"  You  would  certainly  look  very  jiretty  dressed  as  a 
little  devil,"  lie  replied. 

"  That  is  the  only  thing  yon  men  ever  think  about 
in  a  ballet.  If  you  are  given  plenty  of  good  figures 
scantily  clothed,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage, you  are  quite  satisfied.  You  never  consider 
stage  dancing  as  an  art  ;  you  look  upon  it  merely  as  a 
pastime  for  the  amusement  of  men.  I  know  by  ex- 
perience how  difficult  it  is  to  learn  dancing,  and  what 
a  long  training  it  requires  before  you  can  achieve  even 
moderate  success  in  the  art." 

"I  do  not  want  to  run  down  dancing,  Lolo,  and  I 
quite  understand  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  learn  the 
technique  of  the  art  ;  but  don't  you  think  that  a  ballet 
without  a  lot  of  pretty  girls  with  good  figures  and 
bright  dresses,  and  without  plenty  of  what  we  vulgarly 
call  '  legs,'  would  be  a  very  dull  performance  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  Edward  ;  those  are  merely  acces- 
sories." 

"  But  very  essential  ones,  Lolo." 

"  Not  at  all  ;  the  essential  in  a  good  ballet  is  that 
the  music  should  be  appropriate  and  refined  ;  the 
dancing  should  be  graceful  and  quiet,  not  extravagant 
or  rowdy,  and  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  the  performance  of  gymnastical  feats  simply 
because  they  are  difficult.  The  princijjal  artiste 
should  be  able  to  perform  the  most  intricate  and 
difficult  steps  with  joerfect  ease  as  if  they  came  to  her 
without  an  effort,  so  that  the  spectators  may  never 
become  conscious  of  the  pain  and  anxiety  she  very 
likely  endures  while  going  through  her  performance. 
Moreover,  a  great  danseuse  must  be  possessed  of  a 
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very  mobik'  face  ;  for  in  a  form  of  art  in  which  words 
are  interdicted  all  emotions  have  to  be  expressed  by 
the  movements  of  the  face  and  the  body,  and  they 
must  be  so  marked  that  the  public  may  grasp  the 
situation  at  a  glance.  Pantomime  is  one  of  the  most 
im])ortant  parts  of  a  ballet-girl's  education  ;  dei)ort- 
ment  is  almost  as  essential.  But  the  girl  who  aspires 
to  become  a  really  great  danseuse  must  not  only  be 
consummate  in  all  the  technique  of  the  art,  but  she 
must  also  be  born  with  the  instincts  of  a  tragic 
actress,  for  to  stir  the  emotions  of  the  s])ectators,  as 
Taglioni  is  said  to  have  done,  when  you  are  unable  to 
open  your  mouth,  requires  as  much  genius  as  to  act  the 
parts  of  Oi)holia  or  Lady  Macbeth.  The  ballet,  as  I 
conceive  it,  should  be  a  picture  of  all  that  is  most 
beautiful  and  refined  ;  it  should  be  in  turns  soothing, 
elevating,  and  inspiriting  ;  it  should  for  a  moment 
raise  the  spectators  from  the  world  of  vulgar  realities 
into  a  world  of  fantasy  ;  it  should  give  you  a  vision  of 
dreamland — it  should  be  a  poem." 

"  Lolo,  you  are  (juite  a  manual  of  the  art  of  dancing. 
It  is  very  delightful  to  listen  to  you,  but  what  would  I 
not  give  to  have  seen  you  in  the  old  days  prancing 
about  on  the  stage  of  the  Victoria  Theatre  in  your 
short  gauze  skirts  and  pink  tights,  and  putting  your 
theories  of  the  art  into  i)ractice." 

"  Your  mind  seems  to  run  on  legs,  Edward  ;  you 
are  very  terrestrial  ;  you  liavc  not  got  much  ])ootry  in 
you." 

"  Lolo,  wliat  should  a  soldier  do  with  jmetry  ?  It 
is  a  useless  encumbrance  ;  we  have  to  live  on  the 
earth,  and  makethe  most  of  its  pleasures.     A  soldier 
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must  be  practical  ;  sentiment  with  him  would  be  out 
of  i)lace,  for  his  chief  duty  is  to  destroy.  Let  us  leave 
sentiment  to  women,  and  if  they  like  it  let  them  fill 
their  imaginations  with  fantastic  lovers  as  a  pastime. 
We  officers  are  not  jealous  of  such  lovers,  for  we 
know  that  in  the  long  run  you  women  will  still  love 
us  coarse  soldiers  best." 

"  The  world  would  be  terribly  dull  if  we  did  not 
sometimes  indulge  in  dreams." 

"  Dreams  !  They  are  ridiculous  things  your  dreams  ; 
they  disturb  one's  night's  rest,  and  they  only  appear 
when  one  is  suffering  from  indigestion  ;  I  never  saw 
any  good  in  them,  Lolo.  Give  me  living,  palpitating 
reality  ;  that  is  what  I  want.  It  is  ten  times  better 
than  any  vision." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Edward,  and  look  at  the  girl 
who  is  dancing  now  ;  does  she  not  give  you  the 
impression  of  ethereal  lightness  and  jjerfect  grace  of 
movement  ?  " 

Count  Klinkenstein  took  his  opera-glass,  and  after 
looking  through  them  for  a  time  remarked:  "She 
certainly  does  dance  very  well.  Lolo,  is  it  difficult  to 
make  those  pirouettes  ?  " 

"  Not  when  you  are  trained  to  it,  Edward." 

"  But  I  suppose  it  must  be  very  painful  at  first  to 
go  stamping  about  on  the  tip  of  one's  toes  ?  " 

"  No  art  can  be  acquired,  Edward,  without  under- 
going much  pain  and  trouble,  nor  success  attained 
if  one  lacks  energy  and  perseverance." 

The  Italian  ballerina  was  in  great  form  that 
evening,  and  when  the  curtain  fell  a  perfect  whirlwind 
of  ai)plause  rose  from  the  enchanted  public,  and  she 
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liad  to  ai)i)ear  two  or  three  times  l)ef()re  the  curtain  to 
acknowledge  her  thanks  for  this  public  approval. 

"  What  would  I  not  give  to  be  in  that  girl's  place," 
remarked  Lolo  to  the  Count ;  "  what  a  sensation  of 
pleasure  it  must  be  to  feel  that  one  has  the  power 
to  move  a  great  public  like  this  to  enthusiasm  and 
to  know  the  intoxication  of  ajjjtlause.  A  moment  of 
applause  as  slie  has  received  to-night  must  compensate 
her  for  all  the  hardsliip  and  misery  of  the  life  she 
probably  led  till  she  attained  to  tliis  perfection." 

Lolo  fell  into  a  reverie  as  she  thought  of  her  own 
life  :  how  different  it  might  liave  been  if  her  father 
had  lived  a  little  longer  ;  how  slie  might  have  become 
a  great  dancer  like  this  girl,  or  ])erhaps  even  better,  a 
great  actress  ;  with  labour  and  hard  study  she  might 
have  eventually  gained  the  api)lause  as  well  as  tlie 
ai>probation  of  the  world  ;  fortune  had  chosen  for  her 
the  easy  path ;  she  had  wealth,  comfort,  all  that 
women  most  envy,  but  she  could  never  have  her  ears 
greeted  by  the  applause  of  an  enthusiastic  jiublic. 

"  Lolo,  if  you  are  going  to  indulge  in  a  fit  of  silence, 
I  will  leave  you  to  your  dreams,"  said  the  Count. 
"  The  entr'acte  is  long  ;  I  feel  infernally  hungry  ; 
these  su])pers  are  always  so  very  late.  I  will  go  and 
get  a  nip  at  the  bar  ; "  and  he  went  out  and  left  her  to 
lier  meditations. 

Tlie  ballet  was  over.  Count  Klinkoiistein  and  Lolo 
drove  to  the  brilliantly  lit  uj)  restaurant  where  the 
supper  was  to  take  jilace.  Count  Bernstein  and  his 
brother  officers  were  there  to  receive  them,  and  they 
])resented  Lolo  with  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers. 
The  private  rooms  where  the  su])])er  was  laid  out  were 
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furnished  in  a  gaiitlv  style  usnal  in  sucli  establish- 
ments ;  the  curtains  were  of  silk,  and  the  chairs  and 
sofas  were  covered  with  the  same  material  and  heavily 
gilt ;  on  the  walls  there  were  imitation  Gobelin 
tapestries,  representing  cupids  and  wood  nymjjhs, 
remarkable  for  the  lightness  of  their  attire.  Two 
rooms  had  been  prepared,  one  as  a  sitting-room,  the 
other  for  the  supper  ;  in  the  latter  the  table  had  been 
decorated  with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  although  it  was 
mid-December,  but  when  Count  Bernstein  undertook 
to  give  a  supper  he  was  not  particular  as  to  what  it 
cost  as  long  as  it  was  smart. 

The  company  consisted  of  some  twelve  persons,  and 
besides  Lolo  a  well-known  singer  from  the  Opera  and 
two  actresses  from  the  Royal  Theatre  were  present. 
They  sat  down  to  supper,  where  everything  which  was 
out  of  season  was  served  up  to  them. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  you  have  given  up  the 
stage,"  said  Count  Bernstein,  who  was  seated  next 
to  Lolo.  "  If  you  had  continued  on  it  I  am  certain 
you  would  have  attained  as  much  success  as  some  of 
the  ladies  here  to-night.  If  I  were  a  girl  with  as 
pretty  a  face  as  yours  I  would  at  once  go  on  the  stage, 
whether  I  was  able  to  act  or  not.  Facing  the  public 
boldly  must  give  one  such  a  sense  of  independence, 
and  how  delightful  the  applause  must  be,  and  for  a 
girl  what  a  pleasure  to  notice  all  the  opera-glasses 
turned  upon  her  limbs,  of  course  only  for  the  purjjose 
of  admiration,  and  then  such  a  life  opens  the  door  to 
so  many  other  j^leasures  besides." 

"  Well,  yon  are  a  nice  sort  of  i)erson,  Count,  to 
insinuate  to  me  that  the  chief  attraction  the  stage  has 
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for  young  girls  is  that  it  opens  the  door  to  their 
leading  an  immoral  life,  or  in  other  words,  that  it 
facilitates  their  coming  into  contact  with  you  dissolute 
officers." 

"  I  (lid  not  quite  mean  that,"  he  rejjlied  ;  "  but  as 
your  reputation  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to  be 
immaculate,  we  may  be  allowed  to  discuss  this 
interesting  subject." 

"  "Very  well,"  said  Lolo, "  and  pray,  Count,  what  will 
you  be  telling  me  next,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Olga  Zanelli,"  replied  Count  Bernstein, 
"  before  we  enter  into  conversation  upon  this  very 
delicate  ground,  let  me  drink  your  health  to  show  that 
we  are  friends,  and  that  we  discuss  the  subject  merely 
as  philosophers  would  do,  who  are  reputed  to  have  no 
feelings  whatever.  Well,  you  will  allow,  1  think,  that 
if  the  stage  only  oflPered  young  ladies  the  prospects  of 
the  nunnery  it  would  not  attract  to  itself  the  girls 
who  were  prettiest  or  most  intelligent." 

"  No  one  pretends  that  the  stage  is  a  school  of 
morality  for  actresses,  or  that  it  in  any  way  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  nunnery  ;  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is, 
that  it  is  wrong  to  brand  every  pretty  girl  who  shows 
herself  on  tlie  boards  as  a  person  who  leads  a  loose 
life  ;  if  they  do  so  it  is  not  because  they  are  on  the 
stage,  but  in  spite  of  it,  and  if  they  were  engaged 
in  any  other  profession  they  would  i)robably  do  the 
same." 

"  That  is  possible,  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  young 
girls  to  be  naughty,  and  no  confinement  in  a  brazen 
tower  can  ensure  protection  from  accidents." 

"  You  are  getting  horrible,  Count." 
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"  Do  not  he  angry,  my  clear  Olga  ;  you  know  what  a 
lenient  judge  an  officer  is  of  young  ladies  who  are 
found  in  fault.  I  am  the  last  person  who  would  throw 
a  stone  at  them." 

"  I  should  hope  you  were,"  replied  Lolo,  "  for  you 
officers  have  much  to  answer  for.  I  have  generally 
found  that  girls  on  the  stage  were  naturally  a  great 
deal  better  and  more  moral  than  people  give  them 
credit  for." 

"  Oh  !  indeed  !  " 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,  Count  ;  hut  you  officers  have 
grown  so  dissolute  and  cynical  of  .late  that  no  poor 
girl,  however  good  her  intentions  may  be,  can  long 
escape  being  exposed  to  temi)tation.  You  prowl  about 
the  stage  doors  ;  you  follow  them  as  they  go  home  ; 
you  offer  them  bouquets  and  invite  them  to  supper,  and 
they,  poor  things,  are  often  going  hungry  to  bed  !  You 
make  love  to  tliem  with  a  false  sincerity  which  is  very 
deceptive,  and  then  when  they  have  drunk  a  great  deal 
of  champagne,  and  are  in  a  state  of  unusual  excitation, 
you  ruin  them,  and  the  world  thinks  you  smart,  and 
points  its  fingers  with  shame  at  the  girl,  and  calls  her 
loos(i  and  a  giddy  creature,  and  condemns  the  stage  as 
a  sink  of  iniquity." 

"  We  poor  officers  are  such  devils,"  replied  tlie 
Count,  heaving  a  mock  sigh.  "  Some  people  would 
credit  us  with  all  the  evil  in  the  world  ;  if  we  were 
ex])elled  from  Berlin  to-morrow  what  a  paradise  to  be 
sure  the  stage  would  become,  and  the  chorus-girls 
would  remain  in  a  state  of  such  blessed  ignorance  and 
insi])id  innocence  that  I  really  think  wings  would  grow 
upon  them  as  upon  cherubim." 

VOL.  II.  8 
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"  Yon  may  not  believe  it,  Count,  but  1  assure  you  I 
know  many  girls  on  the  stage  who,  in  sjtite  of  all  your 
temjitations,  have  remained  as  good  and  as  immaculate 
as  you  would  wish  them  to  be." 

"  I  do  not  wish  them  to  ])e  anything  of  the  sort," 
answered  Count  Bernstein,  laughing  ;  "  but,  my  dear 
Olga,  without  any  nonsense,  you  must  confess  that  if 
such  is  the  case  it  is  a  very  rare  one  indeed.  "When 
you  have  lived  half  a  dozen  years  or  more  as  an  officer 
of  the  Guards  in  a  great  capital  like  Berlin,  you  begin 
to  lose  all  faith  in  the  absolute  morality  of  even  the 
leading  stars  at  the  theatres.  Girls  do  not  go  on  the 
stage  if  they  are  of  over  sensitive  modesty  ;  prudes 
are  quite  out  of  place  there." 

"  I  sui)pose  you  would  aj)plaud  if  they  all  led  loose 
lives?" 

"  A  loose  life  is  rather  a  vague  term,"  replied  the 
Count  ;  "  there  are  so  many  degrees  of  chastity." 

"  I  should  think  you  meant  of  the  reverse." 

"  It  does  not  much  matter  which  way  you  look  at 
it ;  personally  I  am  not  a  believer  in  absolute  morality, 
and  even  your  jmrest  nun  sometimes  allows  her 
imagination  to  wander  away  from  the  straight  path." 

"  You  will  at  least  give  them  credit  for  succeeding 
on  the  whole  in  restraining  their  i)assions.  They 
deserve  praise  for  that." 

"  Not  at  all  ;  enforced  chastity  is  not  worth  a  hang." 

"  Your  language,  Count,  is  not  choice  ;  remember  you 
are  not  in  the  barrack-rooms." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Olga  Zanelli  ;  I  will  be 
more  select  in  my  exi)ressions  in  future,  for  1  would 

But  to  return  to  the 
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subject  we  were  discussing  so  calmly,  let  me  say  that  I 
unreservedly  consider  absolute  and  enforced  chastity  a 
sin,  for  it  is  contrary  to  nature." 

"  It  is  a  very  convenient  jirinciple  to  hold,  and 
certainly  you  officers  do  your  best  to  put  it  into 
practice." 

"  And  very  rightly  too.  When  we  make  love  to 
actresses  and  chorus-girls  we  ought  not  to  be  con- 
demned, but  rather  praised,  for  we  not  only  amuse 
ourselves  thereby,  but  all  the  while  Ave  are  doing  the 
girls  a  good  turn." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  good  vou  can  do 
them  !  " 

"  My  dear  Olga,  you  have  had  some  experience  of 
the  stage  ;  do  you  then  really  believe  that  a  chorus- 
girl  would  be  the  happier  if  she  took  to  the  stage 
knowing  that  neither  her  modesty  would  be  shocked 
nor  herself  exposed  to  any  temptation  ;  that  she 
would  lead  a  dull  and  highly  respectable  life,  and 
might  finally  some  day  aspire  to  enter  into  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony  with  some  super  of  the  theatre  at 
which  she  was  engaged  ?  If  such  were  the  prospects 
of  a  chorus-girl  the  morality  of  the  stage  might  be 
improved,  because  all  the  chorus-girls  would  be  ugly  ; 
you  would  never  get  pretty  girls  to  offer  themselves 
for  engagement  under  those  conditions." 

"  Men  always  talk  in  that  sort  of  way,  because  they 
do  not  understand  us  girls.  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
know  many  pretty  girls  who  would  go  on  the  stage  to 
earn  a  living,  if  it  afforded  them  the  i)Ossibility  of 
leading  a  respectable  and  quiet  life." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  rei)lied  the  Count  ;  "  in  the  class  of 
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society  from  wliicli  clionis-girls  arc  «;eii('rally  recruited 
I  have  never  lieard  that  there  existed  a  squeamish  and 
exalted  idea  of  the  vahie  of  cliastity.  People  in  that 
position  of  life  are  more  natural  aud  less  given  to 
idealism." 

''  The  next  stc])  will  he  to  ojiculy  advocate  immorality. 
It  is  wonderful  what  chamj)agne  will  bring  a  man  to 
when  he  has  drunk  enough  of  it.'* 

"You  misunderstand  me.  I  condemn  gross  im- 
morality just  as  I  condemn  gross  chastity  ;  the  one 
is  as  jieruicious  and  degrading  as  the  other  :  what  I 
ai)prove  of  is  the  half-way  house.  I  would  recommend 
the  moderate  use  of  one's  senses,  and  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world ;  we  were  given  senses  to 
cultivate  them  ;  let  us  do  so  reasonably,  and  we 
will  get  pleasure  out  of  them  and  not  pain,  satis- 
faction and  not  disgust." 

"  And  who  is  to  decide  as  to  the  amount  of  im- 
morality which  is  good  for  us  ?  " 

"  Every  one  must  of  course  judge  for  himself ;  those 
who  make  a  mistake  are  the  i)ersons  of  wliom  we 
vulgarly  say  that  they  have  gone  to  the  denl.  Perhaps 
the  best  test  of  the  propriety  of  a  man's  conduct 
would  be  to  obtain  for  it  tlie  approval  of  what  the 
Greek  philosoi)hers  called  the  average  sane  man." 

"  So,  Count,  you  are  learned  in  the  classics,  in 
addition  to  the  great  knowledge  you  possess  of  the 
stage  ?  " 

"Is  it  more  extraordinary  that  an  officer  should 
have  studied  the  classics,  than  that  a  chorus-girl  should 
re8em))le  a  vestal  virgin  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  tlie  girls  would  beat  tlie  officers  easily  ; 
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but  pray,  Count,  tell  me  what  amount  of  uuchastity 
would  your  average  sane  man  recommend  to  a  pretty 
chorus-girl  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  very  delicate  point  indeed.  Before 
deciding  one  ought  to  know  the  person  for  whom  one 
is  prescribing,  for  peojjle  differ  so  much  in  tastes  and 
physical  develojjment ;  what  is  good  for  one  person 
may  be  very  poison  for  another.  I  should  say  that  a 
chorus-girl  who  had  a  lover  and  was  faithful  to  him 
and  was  deserving  of  the  utmost  praise." 

"  Oh ! "  exclaimed  Lolo,  hiding  her  face  behind 
her  fan.  "And  if  she  had  more  than  one  lover  would 
she  be  jjast  redemption  ?  " 

"  The  propriety  of  her  conduct  might  certainly  be 
called  in  question,"  replied  the  Count,  laughing  ;  "  but 
I  think  they  are  generally  satisfied  with  one  at  a 
time,  and  to  change  lovers  is  no  worse  than  for  a 
widow  to  marry  again." 

"  How  comforting  I  But  all  you  are  saying,  Count, 
is  mere  chaff ;  you  do  not  mean  half  you  say,  and  I 
am  certain  that  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart  you 
admire  a  woman  on  the  stage  who  has  succeeded  in 
maintaining  her  good  name  in  the  midst  of  tempta- 
tion." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  for  I  am  perfectly  sincere  in 
what  I  say.  I  maintain,  as  I  have  stated  before,  that 
absolute  chastity  in  actresses  and  ballet-girls  is  an 
anachronism,  and  therefore  ridiculous.  Let  the  girl 
who  believes  in  the  sanctity  of  virginity  go  into  a 
convent,  where  she  can  indulge  all  day  in  the  pitiful 
struggle  to  master  the  rebellion  of  her  passions  with 
which  nature  thought  fit  to  endow  her.     Pretty  faces 
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and  good  forms  were  given  to  women  to  bring  j(jy  to 
men,  and  were  not  intended  to  be  hidden  behind 
cloisteral  walls.  Hai)i>iness  is  the  end  of  life,  and  by 
happiness  I  understand  the  satisfying  of  the  major 
portion  of  each  person's  aspirations  ;  that  being  so, 
consider  for  a  moment  what  are  the  aspirations  of 
the  average  girl  who  takes  to  the  stage  as  a  profession. 
She  is  generally  drawn  from  a  low  class  of  society  ; 
her  surroundings  are  mean  and  vulgar ;  the  men  she 
meets  are  coarse  and  bnital  ;  she  is  very  likely  a  girl 
with  a  highly  sensitive  nervous  temperament  ;  she 
feels  vague  cravings  for  refinement  and  luxury,  and 
pines  to  get  away  from  the  degrading  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  her.  For  her,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  only  door  to  haj^piness  is  the  stage  door, 
and  she  enters  the  i)aradise  of  the  stage,  not  because 
it  is  a  paradise  of  chastity,  but  because  it  opens  up  to 
her  the  possibility  of  meeting  one  of  us  officers  yon 
would  condemn,  who  will  take  a  fancy  to  her,  make 
her  happy  by  surrounding  her  A\ith  wealth  and  luxury, 
enlarge  her  education,  teach  her  the  refined  pleasures 
of  civilisation,  and  civilisation  they  say  means  progress, 
and  progress,  our  divines  tell  us,  leads  to  the  higher 
morality,  whence  I  infer  that  the  comparative  uu- 
chastity  of  such  a  girl  is  a  higher  morality  than 
would  be  matrimony  coupled  with  a  life  sj)ent  in  the 
base  atraosjjhere  from  which  she  was  drawn,  and  in 
the  peri)etual  comjjany  of  a  howling  ruffian.  It  has 
become  the  fasliion  nowadays  to  grow  sentimental 
over  the  virtues  of  the  i)0or,  and  to  decry  the  im- 
morality of  the  rich,  and  esjxH'ially  of  us  officers.  I 
will,  liowever,  maintain  that  it  is  a  delusion  to  su]>pose 
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that  poverty  breeds  virtues  ;  the  rich  and  tlie  poor  have 
the  same  uatural  desires  and  the  same  natural  longings, 
but  in  the  rich  they  are  tempered  by  refinement,  in 
the  poor  they  exist  in  all  their  pristine  bestiality. 
The  girl  whose  life  would  liave  run  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  gutter  is,  I  am  sure,  elevated  and  rendered  spirit- 
ually better  by  contact  with  a  well-to-do  man  of 
education,  though  her  relations  to  him  be  only  those 
of  a  mistress  and  not  of  a  wife." 

"  There  ma}'  be  a  little  truth  in  what  you  say," 
remarked  Lolo  ;  "  but  most  of  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
merely  specious  and  false  ;  you  leave  out  of  your 
count  love  which  purifies  many  irregular  relations  ; 
where  it  exists  much  may  be  pardoned." 

"  I  grant  that,  but  then  you  must  remember  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  love  :  the  one  is  but  an  elegant 
term  for  violent  natural  desires  ;  the  other,  which  is 
usually  much  more  temi)erate,  and  therefore  of  longer 
duration,  grows  out  of  habit,  hence  you  will  often  find 
it  in  existence  in  the  relations  which  bind  a  man  to 
the  chorus-girl  his  mistress." 

"  Well,  Count,  you  will  at  least  grant  that  the 
superior  actresses,  who  are  generally  drawn  from 
better  surroundings,  may  lead  respectable  lives  ;  or  do 
you  class  them  with  the  poor  chorus-girl,  and  brand 
them  with  the  stigma  of  immorality  ?  " 

"  The  superior  actress  more  chaste  ! "  exclaimed 
the  Count ;  "  look  across  tlie  table  and  judge  for 
yourself."  There  was  the  slightly  stout  but  pretty 
o])era  singer  lolling  back  in  her  chair  in  fits  of 
laughter  over  an  improper  story  which  a  young 
lieutenant  had  just  been  telling  her.     In  one  hand  she 
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held  an  eiui)ty  cham])agiie  glass,  which  alas  I  had 
been  filled  many  a  time  during  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  she  was  cnuKthing  between  her  white 
teeth  a  large  chunk  of  a  truffle.  That  was  the  singer 
with  the  angelic  voice  who  looked  so  jiure  and  innocent 
as  Marguerite  in  "  Faust." 

"  No  doubt  many  illusions  go  when  one  gives  a 
peep  behind  the  scenes,"  remarked  Lolo,  with  a  sigh  ; 
"  you  must  be  lenient  to  them,  for  they  have  to 
undergo  many  hartlships." 

"  The  superior  actress  may  have  to  undergo  many 
hardships,  but  she  also  reai)s  many  rewards.  The 
object  of  the  stage,"  continued  Count  Bernstein,  "  is, 
as  Shakespeare  says,  to  hokl  as  it  were  the  mirror  up 
to  nature  ;  to  do  so  effectively  one  must  understand 
nature  as  well  as  life,  and,  therefore,  I  conclude  tliat 
an  innocent  actress  must  necessarily  mean  a  bad  one. 
An  innocent  girl's  view  of  life  is  a  fantastic  one  ;  that 
is  why  when  young  girls  make  their  drbuts  as  Juliet, 
Ophelia,  or  Desdemona,  they  invariably  fail  ;  you 
must  sacrifice  your  innocence  if  you  want  to  rejjresent 
satisfactorily  characters  like  Juliet  the  rake,  Ophelia 
the  prurient-minded,  or  Desdemona  the  married  fool. 
To  understand  the  ideal  you  must  have  passed,  if  not 
through  the  mill  of  degradation,  at  least  through  the 
mill  of  experience." 

"  What  are  you  discussing  so  eagerly,  ( 'ount  ?  " 
shouted  the  pretty  opera  singer  across  the  table  to 
Count  Bernstein. 

"The  morality  of  the  stage,"  he  replied  ;  "  we  were 
treating  the  subject  very  ])liil()so])hically." 

"  The  morality  of  the  stage  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  '•  can 
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there  be  a  doubt  about  it  ?  And  you,  Couut,  growing 
philosophical  ?  It  is  too  funuy."  Then  she  went  off 
into  a  boisterous  fit  of  laughter. 

The  chami)agne  had  flown  pretty  freely,  and  the 
conversation  now  became  general  and  noisy ;  there 
was  much  shouting  and  clinking  of  glasses,  much 
chaffing  of  the  waiters  ;  every  moment  the  stories 
whicli  were  told  were  getting  more  and  more  im- 
possible. In  the  adjoining  room  the  tappeur,  who 
had  been  hired  for  the  night,  was  playing  selections 
from  Otifenbach  on  the  piano. 

►Supper  was  over.  The  company  rose,  and  passed 
into  the  other  room.  Coffee  was  served  and  cigarettes 
were  lit,  and  the  officers  unbuttoning  their  tunics 
stretched  themselves  oat  at  their  ease  on  the  sofas, 
or  rested  their  legs  upon  chairs.  Lolo  sang  an  Italian 
song  ;  one  of  the  actresses  gave  a  recitation  ;  the 
opera  singer  warbled  some  high  notes. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  waiter  entered.  Addressing 
Count  Bernstein,  he  said  :  "  Count  Immersdorf  has 
sent  me  to  ask  whether  you  would  have  any  objection 
to  his  joining  your  party  ?  " 

''  Is  he  alone  ?  '' 

"  There  is  a  lady  with  him,"  replied  the  waiter, 
giving  a  wink  ;  "  they  have  been  sup])ing  together 
here." 

Before  Count  Bernstein  could  make  any  objection. 
Count  Immersdorf  appeared  at  the  door  with  a  pretty 
but  vulgar-looking  young  woman  in  evening  dress. 

"  My  dear  Bernstein,  you  will  excuse  my  bringing 
('lara  Schwartz  ;  I  am  sure  she  can  but  amuse  you 
all." 
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Connt  Bernstein  had  no  choice  left  but  to  answer 
yes. 

Clara  Scliwartz,  ori<,nnally  a  lionsemaid,  liad  made 
her  first  a]>iu'arance  on  the  music-hall  stage,  from 
wliich  she  had  i)assed  over  to  the  boards  of  a  theatre 
dedicated  to  the  ])roduction  of  o})era  bouffe.  She 
had  suddenly  acquired  a  great  rejiutation,  and  was 
nightly  drawing  large  houses  by  the  suggestive  way 
in  which  she  sang  a  particularly  improper  song.  No 
sooner  had  slie  entered  tlie  room  than  she  was  pressed 
to  go  through  tlie  performance  of  her  famous  ditty. 
She  acceded  at  once,  and  after  taking  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  liqueur  to  give  her  courage  as  slie  said, 
she  began.  A  chorus  of  approval  from  the  officers 
greeted  the  termination  of  her  song  ;  an  encore  was 
demanded  which  she  did  not  refuse,  and  she  added 
several  stanzas  which  the  censorshi})  had  cut  out  of 
the  public  performance.  A  young  lieutenant  with 
bleary  eyes  and  whose  speech  was  already  thick, 
caught  her  round  the  waist  in  his  enthusiasm  and 
kissed  her.  She  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is 
needless  to  say  tliat  she  was  very  tipsy. 

"  Wliat  a  deliglitfnl  surprise  to  find  you  here," 
remarked  Count  Immorsdorf,  as  he  sat  down  on  the 
sofa  by  the  side  of  Lolo.  "  I  see  so  little  of  you  now, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  so  much.  What  a  ditlerence 
between  a  woman  like  you  and  a  common  creature 
like  (^ara." 

Lolo  answered  shortly  and  chiefly  in  monosyllables, 
for  she  hated  him,  but  he  would  not  leave  her  side. 
As  night  wore  on,  his  attentions  to  Lolo  became  more 
marked  ;  he  told  her  of  his  love,  of  the  ardent  j)assion 
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for  her  wliich  burnt  in  his  breast  and  rendered  his  life 
miserable.  She  remained  cold  and  indifferent.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  room  the  opera  singer  was 
standing  by  the  jnano,  singing  the  '^  King  of  Thnle," 
and  beating  time  with  her  ivory  fan  on  the  bald  head 
of  the  tajjpeur,  between  whose  legs  there  was  a 
bottle  of  chamijagne  from  which  he  occasionally  took 
a  drain  to  refresh  himself. 

Suddenly  Clara  Schwartz,  who  had  been  watching 
Lolo  and  Count  Immersdorf  for  some  time,  took  off 
her  dainty  high-heeled  shoe,  and  hurled  it  at  the 
Count's  head ;  but  her  hand  was  shaky,  and  she  missed 
her  aim  ;  she  then  rose  and  made  for  them,  but  she 
was  unsteady  on  her  legs,  and  knocking  up  against 
the  small  table  on  which  the  liqueurs  had  been  placed 
tipped  it  over.  A  loud  crash  followed,  and  the  elegant 
decanters  and  glasses  lay  broken  on  the  floor ;  a 
sickly  smell  of  rhum  mixed  with  the  odour  of  various 
other  liqueurs  rose  from  the  debris.  Chxra  Schwartz, 
indifferent  to  the  damage  she  had  caused,  continued 
her  vacillating  course  towards  Lolo,  and  having  come 
close  enough  to  her  she  shook  her  fist  in  her  face, 
shouting  in  her  strident  and  vulgar  voice  :  "  Oh  !  you 
good-for-nothing  creature,  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
your  rich  Count,  you  want  to  steal  my  man  too.  Do 
you  ?  You  women  who  loll  in  luxury  are  ten  times 
worse  than  us  poor  girls.  You  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  so  you  are  always  on  the  leer  for  some  new  man, 
but  you  shall  not  touch  mine,  do  you  hear?  or  you 
will  have  to  deal  with  me."  Then  she  shook  her 
fist  violently  again,  and  hiccouglied  a  good  deal,  and 
finally  addressed  a  string  of  ('i)ithets  at  Lolo  which 
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a  conimou  woman  in  the  street  wonld  Lave  hesitated 
to  use. 

Lolo  rose,  and  ^oing  up  to  Count  Klinkeusteiu,  said 
to  him  :  "  Edward,  take  me  liome  ;  I  am  not  goiug 
to  stay  liere  with  this  woman  ;  slie  is  drunk." 

Count  Immersdorf  and  (1ara  Schwartz  were 
wrangling  on  the  sofa. 

Count  Bernstein  helped  Lolo  to  put  on  her  fars, 
and  when  she  was  ready  he  offered  her  his  arm,  and 
led  her  to  the  door  of  the  establishment  wliere  her 
carriage  was  waiting  for  her.  He  a])ologised  for  what 
had  taken  i)lace,  but  she  told  him  that  it  was  not 
his  fault,  for  Count  Immersdorf  had  forced  his  way 
into  the  room. 

"  And  Clara  Schwartz,"  said  the  Count,  as  he 
handed  her  into  her  carriage,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  her  ?  Is  she  one  of  those  rare  and  pure  creatures 
whose  defence  you  took  up,  and  whose  presence  on 
the  stage  is  likely  to  raise  its  morality  ?  " 

"  Luckily  they  are  not  all  like  her,"  replied  Lolo 
laugliing,  and  as  she  drove  away  with  C*ount  Klinken- 
stein  she  waved  a  good-night  to  Count  Bernstein,  for 
whom  she  felt  i)ity  because  his  supi)er  party  had  been 
spoiled  through  her. 

"  Charming  creature,"  said  Count  Bernstein  to 
himself,  as  he  watched  the  brougham  driving  away 
down  the  Linden  ;  then  he  remained  standing  for  a 
moment  on  the  stei)s  of  the  restaurant  to  inhale  a 
few  sniffs  of  the  keen  December  air  before  returning 
to  the  smoke-laden  atmosjihcre  of  the  snj)])cr-room. 
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CHAPTER   XXiy. 

LOLO  pulled  up  the  window  for  it  was  a  cold 
night  and  freezing  hard,  then  draAving  her  furs 
tightly  round  her  she  leant  back  in  the  brougham  and 
remained  silent. 

"  What  a  brute  that  Clara  Schwartz  is,  to  be  sure," 
said  Count  Klinkenstein. 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Lolo  from  under  her  furs. 

"  I  cannot  understand  how  an  educated  man  like 
Count  Immersdorf  can  associate  with  such  a  creature." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  cares  much  for  her,"  replied 
Lolo,  remembering  the  passionate  declaration  of  love 
he  liad  poured  into  her  ear  ;  she  gave  a  little  shudder, 
for  she  hated  Count  Immersdorf  more  than  any  other 
man  in  Berlin,  and  relapsed  into  silence.  The  carriage 
was  skirting  tlie  Thiergarten  which  looked  so  melan- 
choly in  its  winter  clothing  of  snow  that  it  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  Lolo's  spirits.  The  recollection 
of  their  first  quarrel  that  morning,  and  of  the  su})per 
which  had  terminated  in  such  a  disagreeable  manner, 
crossed  her  mind  ;  she  turned  to  Count  Klinkenstein, 
and  remarked  :  "  Everything  goes  wrong  to-day^ 
Edward  ;  I  am  sure  that  some  one  with  the  evil  eye 
has  come  across  our  path." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Lolo,"  was  all  the  answer 
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she  received  from  tlic  ( 'ount,  wlio  coiitiiiued  puffing 
at  his  cigarette.  His  tliouglits  were  much  more 
occupied  with  the  nnjdeasant  j)rosi)ect  of  liaving  to 
si)end  the  next  three  weeks  at  Klinkeusteiu  with  his 
uncle. 

The  brougham  pulled  uj)  at  the  door  of  Lolo's 
abode,  and  on  reaching  her  apartment  she  went 
straiglit  to  her  bedroom  to  undress,  for  she  felt  tired  ; 
the  Count,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  some  time  in 
the  drawing-room,  smoking  and  sipjjing  a  brandy-and- 
soda,  for  he  thought  tliat  the  abrupt  departure  from 
the  supper  had  not  allowed  liim  to  do  sufficient 
justice  to  the  spirituous  drinks.  He  miglit  have  sat 
there  lialf  an  hour  occuj)ied  in  thinking  how  he  would 
sjjend  his  time  at  Klinkenstein,  when  he  jmlled  out 
his  watch  and  found  that  it  was  3  a.m.  "Lolo  must 
be  waiting  for  me,"  lie  said  to  liimself,  so  he  went  to 
his  dressing-room  and  pulled  oif  his  things.  "When 
he  was  ready  he  took  a  candlestick  in  his  hand  and 
opened  the  door  of  her  bedroom.  She  was  seated 
on  the  bed  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and 
her  hair  falling  loosely  upon  her  shoulders.  She 
did  not  turn  round  as  lie  entered  the  room,  and  he 
remained  standing  for  a  few  moments  contem])lating 
the  jiretty  i)icture  before  him.  A  feeling  of  jiride  and 
satisfaction  tliat  tliis  charming  creature  belonged  to 
him  ])assed  througli  the  Count's  mind  as  he  stood 
watdiing  his  mistress,  and  if  ever  he  Jiad  felt  any 
regrets  at  the  amount  of  money  he  liad  spent  on  her 
they  certainly  did  not  trouble  him  at  that  moment. 
A  ])rig]it  fire  of  wooden  logs  was  burning  in  the  grate, 
and  on  the  night-tal)le  a  little  silver  lamp  was  causing 
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a  delicate  perfume  to  evaporate  from  a  water  bath. 
He  went  and  sat  down  by  Lolo  on  tlie  bed. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Lolo  ?  "  he  said  to 
her  ;  "  you  seem  so  sad  to-night  ?  " 

"  Would  you  wisli  me  to  be  merry,  Edward,  when 
you  are  to  leave  me  to-morrow  for  three  weeks  ?  So 
far  we  have  never  been  separated  from  each  other  for 
more  than  a  few  days." 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  kissed  her 
shoulder.  "  Lolo,  you  know  I  would  not  leave  you 
unless  I  were  compelled  to  do  so.  How  can  I  help 
myself?  " 

"  You  are  a  man,  Edward,  an  officer,  and  yet  you 
are  afraid  of  an  old  uncle.  You  are  grown-up  and 
independent,  and  you  are  the  master  of  your  fortune  ; 
you  have  nothing  to  expect  from  your  relatives  ;  do 
not  let  your  life  be  governed  by  their  wishes  ;  do  as 
you  jilease  ;  prove  yourself  a  man,  and  show  your 
independence.     Stay  with  me.     Do  not  go  away." 

"  It  is  impossible,  Lolo  ;  my  uncle  would  make 
such  a  scene  if  I  threw  him  over  at  the  last  moment." 

"  So  you  are  more  afraid  of  your  uncle  than  3'ou 
are  of  me  !  To  avoid  a  scene  with  him  you  would  not 
mind  making  me  unhappy.  It  is  not  nice  of  you, 
Edward.  I  do  everything  to  please  you.  I  went  to 
this  supper  to-night  only  because  you  wished  it,  and 
now,  when  you  might  please  me  so  much  by  staying, 
you  won't." 

He  felt  her  foot  beating  gently  against  his  leg  and 
her  body  pressing  closer  against  his.  She  hung  down 
her  head,  and  he  felt  her  hair  brushing  across  his  foce 
at  every  heave  of  her  bosom  ;    its  perfume,  and  that 
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wliich  was  ('v.ii>orating  from  the  water  liath,  seemed 
to  mount  to  liis  liead  and  to  excite  him  incredibly. 

"  I  ouglit  to  be  more  to  you  than  all  your  family," 
she  murmured  ;  "  when  })eoj)le  love  each  otlier  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  sej)arated." 

'*  But,  Lolo,  I  love  you  more  than  ever." 

"  Why,  then,  will  you  go  away  ?  "  he  heard  her  say. 

Never  had  Lolo  {ii)jK>ared  to  him  so  fascinating 
as  at  that  moment.  He  had  often  called  her  liis 
treasure,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never 
fully  realised  the  value  of  the  treasure  he  possessed 
in  her.  He  began  to  feel  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  leave  her  for  tliree  weeks.  Why  should 
he  do  so  merely  to  satisfy  an  aged  relative  ?  He 
would  not  do  it.  Never  I  Then  a  hellish  glee  seized 
him  at  the  idea  that  liis  uncle's  carefully  arranged 
plan  to  throw  him  together  with  his  cousin  x^-ith  the 
object  of  their  marrying  eacli  other  would  come  to 
nothing.  His  uncle  would  be  properly  punished  for 
his  intrigue. 

"  Lolo,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  which  made  her  look  np, 
*'  you  shall  have  your  own  way.  I  shall  not  obey  my 
uncle,  and  if  he  worries  me  again  I  will  tell  him  point 
blank  that  I  will  marry  you.  I  shall  not  go  to  Klin- 
kenstein,  and  my  uncle,  my  sister,  and  my  cousin  may 
bore  themselves  to  death  there  all  by  themselves 
during  the  Christmas  liolidays.  It  will  serve  them 
jolly  well  right." 

"  You  will  stay  with  me  ?  "  said  Lolo,  astonished  at 
her  suci^ess  and  at  the  j)ower  she  still  had  over  him. 

"Yes,  I  will  stay  with  you,  Lolo  :  or,  if  you  like  it 
l)etter,  we  sliali  make  a    little   journey  so  as  to  get 
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away  from  Berlin  during  the  three  weeks  of  my  leave 
of  absence.  I  will  telegraph  to  my  uncle  to-morrow 
that  I  cannot  come." 

"  Edward,  I  would  so  like  to  make  a  journey  ;  I 
have  hardly  been  out  of  Berlin  in  my  life." 

"  I  will  go  anywhere  you  like  ;  name  but  the  place, 
Lolo." 

"  Take  me  to  Paris,  Edward." 

"  Whatever  you  wish,  Lolo,  shall  be  done." 

He  had  yielded.  Lolo  gave  a  shout  of  triumph,  and 
exclaiming,  '^  You  shall  have  your  reward,"  threw  her 
arms  tightly  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him  with  all 
the  ardour  and  passion  of  her  Southern  nature. 

It  was  midday  before  they  were  up  and  dressed. 
After  luncheon  Count  Kliukenstein  went  to  a  tele- 
graph office  to  compose  a  telegram  to  his  uncle  to 
explain  that  he  could  not  come.  It  was  difficult  to 
find  a  i^lausible  excuse,  and  after  biting  the  end  of 
the  pencil  for  a  considerable  time  and  s])oiling  several 
telegraph  forms,  he  gave  a  violent  stamp  with  his  foot 
which  alarmed  the  clerk  in  attendance,  and  leaning 
upon  the  desk,  wrote  quickly  a  shortly  worded  missive 
merely  stating  that  he  could  not  come,  without  any 
explanation  as  to  the  cause  which  retained  him.  He 
handed  the  telegram  to  the  clerk,  and  having  paid  the 
fee,  left  the  office  greatly  relieved  at  the  thought  that 
there  was  no  means  of  recalling  what  he  had  done, 
and  with  a  higher  opinion  of  his  courage  because  he 
had  at  last  emancij)ated  himself  from  the  tutelage  of 
his  uncle. 

As  he  walked  home  with  a  rapid  ste]) — for  it  was 
freezing  hard — he  said  to  himself :    "  The  old  General 
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will  ])rol>jil»Iy  swear  like  a  troo])er  on  receiving  my 
telegram  :  but  what  does  it  matter  after  all  as  I  will 
not  hear  it  ?  He  was  getting  too  exacting,  and  it  is 
about  time  1  i)Ut  my  foot  down.  He  cannot  say  that 
I  am  mean  or  ungenerous.  I  have  lent  him  Klinkeu- 
stein  ;  he  may  stay  there  as  long  as  ever  lie  likes  ; 
and  I  have  given  instructions  to  put  all  the  game  in 
the  preserves  at  his  disposal.  Let  him  burn  away  all 
his  ammunition,  so  long  as  he  leaves  me  in  peace.  I 
do  not  see  why  I  should  be  compelled  to  bore  myself 
in  his  company  the  very  first  time  I  have  a  holiday  of 
a  few  weeks.  Youth  will  not  last  for  ever,  nor  will 
I  always  have  a  pretty  mistress,  so  let  me  make  the 
most  of  my  time  and  o})portuuities.  I  shall  go  to 
Paris  and  have  a  good  time  of  it.  I  hate  Klinkeu- 
steiu  ;  it  is  a  dismal  hole,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
up  my  residence  there  until  they  put  me  into  the  vault 
with  my  ancestors." 

The  remainder  of  the  day  he  was  occupied  helping 
Lolo  to  select  and  pack  the  things  which  she  would 
re(piire  during  her  stay  in  Paris.  That  evening  they 
left  for  Paris  by  the  night  express.  Lolo,  in  high 
glee  at  the  prosjjcct  of  seeing  the  gay  French  capital, 
kept  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  with  much 
pleasure  the  lights  of  Berlin  disap])earing  in  the  dark, 
while  the  Count,  leaning  back  in  his  seat  smoking  a 
cigar,  felt  a  certain  satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  at 
that  moment  his  uncle  was  i)robably  fuming  over  the 
imimdence  of  his  uepliew. 

Count  Eckstein  was  much  disturbed  on  the  receipt 
of  the  telegram.  He  went  out  into  the  garden  to  be 
alone  and  think  matters  over.      No  cause  was  men- 
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tioned  wliicli  jirevented  bis  nephew  from  coming  ;  but 
tbe  obi  General,  wlio  liad  also  been  a  yonng  officer  once, 
and  knew  tbe  world  well  enough  and  the  rumours  of 
Berlin  society,  felt  at  once  that  the  cause  was  to  be 
sought  in  that  woman  of  whom  he  had  beard  so 
much,  and  who  was  said  to  be  Count  Klinkenstein's 
mistress.  He  had  a  strong  affection  for  his  nephew, 
and  woukl  sincerely  have  Trashed  to  see  his  daughter 
Xelly  married  to  him,  especially  as  he  thought  that  he 
liad  noticed  a  certain  liking  on  her  part  for  her  cousin  ; 
but  he  was  quite  resolute  on  one  point,  and  that  was 
that  he  would  never  give  his  consent  to  the  marriage 
unless  he  was  perfectly  assured  that  his  nephew  had 
quite  broken  off  relations  with  his  present  mistress. 
He  thought  it  best  not  to  write  to  him  on  the  subject 
for  the  present ;  but  he  made  up  his  mind  to  talk 
very  seriously  to  him  on  his  return  to  Berlin. 

The  (Jountess  Nelly  was  very  much  annoyed  at  this 
sudden  resolution  of  her  cousin  not  to  come,  as  she 
had  looked  forward  to  a  pleasant  time  in  his  company, 
and  she  bored  herself  all  alone  in  that  great  castle, 
never  gay  at  the  best  of  times,  but  looking  doubly 
dismal  when  half  the  rooms  were  closed  and  tenantless. 
There  was  no  other  way  of  spending  the  day  than  to 
stroll  about  the  garden  where  the  snow  had  been 
swept  away  from  the  main  i)aths,  or  to  sit  by  the  fire 
of  large  logs  in  the  stately  chimney  of  the  drawing- 
room  reading  a  book  and  waiting  patiently  for  the 
return  of  the  old  General,  who  every  day  went  out  into 
the  woods,  gun  in  hand,  in  search  of  hares  or  perhaps 
an  occasional  roebuck,  and  followed  by  an  army  of 
keepers. 
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Christmas  was  over,  and  many  a  noble  German, 
who  had  retired  into  tlie  country  to  the  Losom  of 
his  family,  Vtejran  to  emer«re  therefrom,  and  to  take 
a  renewed  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  The 
Jockey  C'lnl)  woke  u]),  and  its  lately  deserted  rooms 
became  again  well  filled  with  a  motley  crew  of 
officers,  racing  men,  and  financiers.  The  quiet  and 
innocent  life  they  had  led  in  the  country  seemed  to 
have  given  them  a  zest  for  gambling,  for  by  the 
middle  of  January  the  Jockey  Clnb  was  again  pass- 
ing through  one  of  its  ])eriodical  fits  of  high  play. 
The  ducal  head  of  the  house  of  Hohensehwanz, 
Herr  Schlangenbeck,  Count  Immersdorf,  the  rich 
banker  Grunebaum,  and  several  officers,  some  rich, 
most  with  but  moderate  incomes,  were  well  to  the 
fore.  For  several  nights  the  gambling  was  carried 
on  with  great  energy,  and  when  the  lull  came,  it 
was  found  that  several  persons  had  been  severely 
hit,  and  that  there  were  not  a  few  victims.  Some 
j'oung  officers  had  their  debts  paid  by  their  families  ; 
Count  Immersdorf  had  also  lost  a  considerable  sum, 
and  for  the  next  few  days  he  felt  very  low  and 
sick  of  all  things.  One  young  cavalry  officer,  a 
Count  von  "NVerder,  had  not  only  lost  all  he  possessed, 
])ut  he  had  borrowed  largely  to  be  able  to  continue 
his  high  i)lay,  with  the  result  that  at  that  moment 
he  was  a  ruined  man.  Once  before,  shortly  after 
he  had  joined  his  regiment  an  inex])erienced  youth, 
he  had  found  himself  in  a  similar  j)redicament,  but 
on  that  occasion  lie  owed  a  few  hundred  junuids, 
wlij'reas  now  lie  owed  several  thousand.  The  first 
time  his   father,   an    old   gcnernl,  and   far  from   rich, 
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had  gone  to  the  Emi^eror  and  tokl  him  of  his  son's 
difficulties,  and  the  aged  monarch,  as  was  not 
nnfrequently  his  wont,  had  paid  the  debts  of  the 
son  of  his  old  servant,  but  he  afterwards  sent  for 
the  young  man,  and  gave  him  a  severe  lecture, 
telling  him  that  the  next  time  he  got  into  money- 
difficulties  he  would  be  turned  out  of  the  army. 
The  young  Count  von  Werder,  therefore,  did  not 
know  which  way  to  turn  to  raise  the  money  he 
required  to  meet  the  debts  which  he  felt  himself 
bound  in  honour  to  pay.  It  was  useless  to  aj)ply 
to  his  father,  who  was  poor ;  he  had  turned  to 
several  of  his  friends,  but  they  had  all  declined 
to  help  him,  for  the  sum  he  required  was  not 
small,  so  there  appeared  nothing  left  for  him  to 
do  but  to  commit  suicide.  Just  as  he  was  on  the 
I)oint  of  taking  this  extreme  step  he  thought  of 
Count  Klinkenstein.  They  had  both  been  boys 
together  at  the  same  school  in  Dresden,  and  he  was 
aware  of  Count  Klinkenstein's  kindness  of  heart 
and  indifference  about  money  matters  ;  he  there- 
fore resolved  to  telegraph  to  his  schoolfellow,  telling 
him  the  situation  he  was  in,  and  asking  him  for 
the  favour  of  a  loan  ;  if  he  refused  he  quite  made 
up  his  mind  to  shoot  himself.  It  was  therefore 
with  a  trembling  hand  that  he  went  to  a  telegraph 
office  to  compose  this  telegram  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  himself,  and  he  allowed  it  to  be  seen 
between  the  lines  that  a  refusal  meant  his  death 
warrant. 

Count  Klinkenstein   and  Lolo  had  had  a  pleasant 
time  of  it  in  Paris.     Every   night   they   went   to   a 
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theatre  or  to  some  other  j)lace  of  amusement ;  they 
lunched  and  dined  in  expensive  restaurants,  and 
spent  money  as  if  they  were  the  owners  of  an 
endless  sui)j>ly  of  that  commodity.  Tliere  were 
still  a  few  days  to  run  before  Count  Klinkenstein's 
leave  was  over,  and  he  was  dining  that  evening 
with  Lolo  in  a  well-known  and  lamous  Parisian 
restaurant. 

"  I  am  getting  tired  of  Paris,"  she  remarked  to 
her  lover ;  "  life  is  too  fast  here  ;  one  has  not  got 
a  moment  to  oneself ;  I  think  we  have  seen  every- 
thing which  was  worth  seeing  ;  I  am  glad  we  came, 
but  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  leave  this  hotel  life, 
and  to  get  back  to  my  pretty  house  in  Berlin." 

"  So  will  I,"  he  replied.  "  One  finishes  by  getting 
tired  of  even  the  best  of  things  ;  but  I  must  say, 
Lolo,  we  will  not  dine  as  well  at  Berlin  as  we  do 
here.     That  will  be  one  drawback  of  returning." 

"  Dining  is  not  the  most  imi)ortant  event  in  one's 
life,  Edward  ;  you  men  seem  to  think  of  nothing 
else  but  your  food,  and  the  quality  of  the  wine  ; 
for  my  part  I  see  little  difference  between  one  wine 
and  another,  and  I  like  champagne  only  on  account 
of  the  gas  and  the  pretty  foam." 

"  Women  always  were  barbarians  in  the  matter 
of  food,  Lolo  ;  they  have  no  sense  of  taste  beyond 
a  liking  for  sweet  things  ;  they  eat  little,  and  always 
at  odd  hours  of  the  day,  which  is  very  bad  for 
them ;  in  fact,  to  put  it  vulgarly,  they  have  no 
guts,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  reason  why  they 
are  so  delicate." 

"  "We     women     are     such     duinty    tilings,"*    rejilied 
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Lolo,  laiigliing  ;  "  we  try  to  be  etberial,  and  I  am 
sure  yon  would  not  like  us  better  if  we  eat  like 
peasants,  and  grew  strong  as  men.  You  would 
not  care  to  see  us  cruncliing  large  lumps  of  meat; 
it  must  make  peoj^le  who  do  so  so  very  coarse. 
You  must  confess  that  it  is  a  more  pleasing  sight 
to  see  a  pretty  woman  feed  on  dainties  alone  rather 
than  on  solid  food." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Lolo,  if  you  can  be  satisfied  with 
thin  air,  by  all  means  continue  to  sip  it,"  said  the 
Count,  seating  himself  l)y  her  side  on  the  divan,  and 
giving  her  a  kiss, 

A  servant  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet 
jmrticidier  and  entered  with  a  telegram,  which  he 
handed  to  the  Count,  who  took  it  in  a  nonchalant 
manner,  and  waited  several  minutes  before  he  opened 
it,  as  he  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  Lolo. 

"  Is  there  any  answer.  Monsieur  le  Comte  ?  "  inquired 
the  elegant  waiter  in  a  respectful  voice,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  showed  that  he  was  growing  impatient. 

Count  Klinkenstein  tore  open  the  envelope,  and 
began  reading.  The  telegram  was  worded  as 
follows  : — 

"  My  dear  Friend, — 1  liave  got  into  a  difficulty 
from  which  I  see  but  little  chance  of  my  emerging. 
Luck  has  been  against  me  at  cards.  I  owe  very 
large  sums  which  I  am,  in  lionour,  bound  to  pay. 
I  have  turned  to  every  side  for  help  and  found 
none.  I  cannot  put  off  for  more  than  a  few  days 
the     settlement    of    my   accounts.      I    turn   to    you 
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US  uiy  last  li(»iK',  anil  i^jpeal  for  lielp.  Save  me, 
if  yon  oau ;  if  you  cannot,  I  will  know  how  to 
preson'o  my  honour  intact  as  ])ecomes  a  Prussian 
officer."     The  telegram  was  signed,  "  AVerder." 

('omit  Klinkeustein  had  no  sooner  run  his  eye 
over  it  and  grasped  its  contents  than  he  became 
deadly  })ale.  He  stammered  to  the  waiter  to  bring 
him  a  telegraph  form,  and  no  sooner  was  he  gone 
to  fetch  it  than  the  Count  rose  in  a  paroxysm  of 
nervous  excitement,  and  began  walking  up  and  down 
the  small  a])artment,  muttering  incoherent  jthrases 
to  himself. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  asked  Lolo,  alarmed  at 
his  strange  conduct. 

"  Head  the  telegram,"  he  said,  his  voice  trem- 
bling as  he  spoke ;  then  he  made  a  great  effort,  and 
shouted  to  her,  "  Werder  is  going  to  kill  himself  I  " 
Then  he  walked  \\\)  and  down  the  room  with  renewed 
energy,  every  now  and  again  stam})ing  on  the  floor 
and  making  the  glasses  on  the  table  and  the  chan- 
delier which  hung  from  the  ceiling  rattle  loudly. 

Lolo  Ixnit  down  and  picked  up  the  telegram  which 
the  ('ount  had  thrown  on  the  floor.  She  read  it 
attentively,  and  remained  afterwards  for  a  few  moments 
in  meditation.  She  knew  "Werder  as  she  knew  all 
Comit  Klinkensteiu's  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
she  felt  a  good  deal  of  symjiathy  for  him,  for  he  was 
a  good-looking,  bright  youth,  but  alas  !  she  was  well 
aware  that  he  had  a  character  wi'ak  as  water,  and  that 
he  was  thoughtless,  and  in  his  ])assion  for  gambling 
ca]>able  of  pcrpeti'ating  any   folly.     She  remembered 
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too  that  the  day  t>he  and  Count  Kliukeusteiu  had  left 
Berlin  so  suddenly  without  informing  any  of  their 
acquaintances,  Count  von  AVerder  had  called  at  her 
house,  and  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  knew  of 
their  intention  of  going  to  Paris  ;  he  had  come  to  the 
station  to  see  them  off,  and  he  was  the  last  of  her 
Berlin  friends  with  whom  she  had  shaken  hands.  It 
gave  her  a  shock  to  think  that  on  returning  to  Berlin 
she  might  find  that  he  was  dead.  She  looked  up  at 
Count  Klinkenstein,  but  he  did  not  notice  her,  for  he 
was  continuing  his  ambulations  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  floor  and  absorbed  in  his  thoughts. 

"  Edward,"  she  said,  in  her  low  sweet  voice,  and 
then  hesitated  to  go  on  with  what  she  had  intended 
to  say. 

He  sto])iJed  and  looked  at  her.  "  Is  it  not  dreadful, 
Lolo  ?  My  nerves  will  not  stand  this  sort  of  thing  ; 
the  thought  that  he  is  going  to  kill  himself  acts  upon 
me  like  a  nightmare." 

"  Edward,  could  you  not  do  something  to  help  him  ?  " 

"  Something  must  be  done  ;  but,  Lolo,  I  expect  he 
owes  a  very  large  sum." 

"You  could  ])awn  my  jewels,  Edward;  they  are 
worth  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  you  might  redeem 
them  slowly  whenever  you  are  able." 

"  Could  not  think  of  it,"  replied  the  Count ;  "besides, 
I  am  certain  he  owes  a  great  deal  more  than  your 
jewels  are  worth.  It  would  never  do  for  you  to  be 
witliout  jewels  ;  a  pretty  woman  like  you  could  not 
live  without  them  ;  she  might  just  as  well  go  about 
naked." 

"  But  you  must  help  him,"  she  insisted.      "  How 
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foolish  it  is  for  men  to  kill  themselves  l^ecause  they 
owe  some  money  ;  liow  can  it  jMjssibly  save  their 
honour  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  Do  not  irritate  me,  Lolo  ;  yon  do  not  understand 
the  niceties  of  our  sense  of  honour.  If  an  officer  is 
fool  enouofh  to  horrow  money,  and  to  give  his  word  of 
honour  that  he  will  repay  it,  or  if  he  i)lay8  at  cards 
on  credit  and  loses,  he  is  bound  in  honour  to  meet  liis 
liabilities.  If  he  cannot  there  remains  only  one  thing 
for  him  to  do,  to  shoot  himself.  Werder  is  <iuite 
right  ;  in  his  position  I  would  do  the  same  thing." 

"  But,  Edward,  wliat  satisfaction  can  that  be  to  his 
creditors  ? "  in(|uired  Lolo,  with  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Who  cares  about  the  creditors  ?  "  said  the  Count, 
stopj)ing  short  and  showing  considerable  irritation. 
"  Who  cares  about  them  ?  Most  jtrobably  they  are 
dirty  Jews  who  have  enriched  themselves  on  other 
men's  ruin.  I  am  only  too  glad  if  they  are  not  paid, 
but  what  we  officers  have  to  be  careful  about  is  our 
honour.  If  we  have  given  our  promise  that  we  will 
pay  we  must  do  so  ;  whatever  hai)j)ens  we  must  not 
break  our  word." 

"  But,  Edward,  if  you  have  done  your  best  t<i  i)ay 
and  you  are  really  unable  to  do  so,  have  you  not  done 
all  that  can  be  expected  of  you,  and  is  it  not  mon- 
strously wicked  to  go  and  kill  yourself,  for  that  can 
do  no  good  to  any  one  ?  " 

"  When  an  officer  is  fool  enougli  to  j)lay  cards  on 
credit  lie  runs  the  chance  of  winning  money  from  his 
adversary  ;  liis  adversary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  exposed 
to  having  to  j)ay  if  lie  loses,  and  of  not  being  jiaid  if 
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he  wins.  For  this  unfair  method  of  play  your  officer 
deserves  to  be  punished  if  luck  turns  against  him  ;  by 
killing  himself  he  atones  for  his  fault  by  showing,  as 
behoves  an  officer,  that  he  has  personal  courage,  and 
does  not  fear  death  ;  therefore  in  the  eyes  of  his  com- 
rades he  saves  his  honour  ;  but  you  women  will  never 
understand  us  men,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  you  loved  a 
man  and  he  had  dishonoured  himself,  instead  of  turning 
your  back  upon  him,  as  you  ought  to  do,  you  would 
continue  to  love  him  as  if  nothing  had  occurred." 

"  It  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  kind  of 
dishonour  he  had  incurred,"  replied  Lolo  ;  "  I  would 
certainly  not  cease  to  love  a  man  simply  because  he  was 
unable  to  pay  his  gambling  debts." 

The  head  waiter  returned  with  a  bundle  of  telegraph 
forms  and  a  pencil ;  after  laying  them  down  he  retired 
muttering  to  himself  :  "  There  has  been  a  row  of  some 
sort  ;  i)robably  the  woman's  husbaud  has  disturbed  the 
amorous  tcte-d-tcte  with  a  telegram.  Not  the  first 
time  I  have  known  this  sort  of  thing  happen."  Then 
he  went  the  round  of  the  cabinets  parUcaliers  to  look 
after  the  wants  of  the  guests  of  the  establishment. 

"  What  shall  I  answer  ?  "  said  Count  Klinkenstein, 
sitting  down  and  looking  at  the  blank  sheet  of  paper 
before  him.  "  I  have  known  Werder  ever  since  he 
was  a  boy  ;  we  were  at  school  together  ;  he  must  not 
shoot  himself.  It  is  scarcely  two  years  ago  that 
Lieutenant  von  Schmiiling  committed  suicide  because 
he  could  not  i)ay  his  gambling  debts.  I  knew  him 
well,  and  had  been  playing  with  him  at  the  Jockey 
Club  the  night  before  he  did  it.  I  remember  what 
a  shock  it  gave  me  when  I  heard  the  news.     It  upset 
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me  comi)letely.  I  coiikl  not  stand  another  friend  of 
mine  doing  the  same.  My  nervous  system  is  not  as 
good  as  it  used  to  be.  I  must  save  Werder  at  any 
price,  but  all  the  same  he  is  a  confounded  fool  to  get  into 
tliese  difficulties."  He  hesitated  for  a  few  moments  ; 
then  he  added  slowly  :  "  Lolo,  do  you  not  think  we 
have  seen  everything  worth  visiting  in  Paris  ?  "Would 
you  be  very  much  annoyed  if  we  went  back  to  Berlin  a 
few  days  earlier  ?  I  eannot  do  anything  for  him  in 
Paris  ;  I  must  be  on  the  spot  to  helj)  him." 

"  Let  us  go  back  at  once,"  she  replied  ;  "  if  we  delay 
we  may  come  too  late." 

"  You  will  not  be  angry  N^-ith  me  for  taking  you 
away  from  Paris  so  soon,  Lolo  ? "  he  said,  seating 
himself  by  her  side. 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  answered  ;  "  but  telegraph  at 
once  to  Werder  to  say  that  you  are  coming,  and  that 
yon  will  do  what  you  can  for  him." 

Count  Klinkeiisteiu  did  as  he  was  told,  and  wrote  a 
telegram  telling  his  friend  that  he  was  returning  at 
once  to  Berlin,  and  begging  him  not  to  do  anything 
rash  in  the  meantime. 

"We  shall  leave  to-morrow,  Lolo,"  said  the  Count, 
ringing  the  bell  for  the  waiter.  When  the  servant 
arrived  he  gave  him  tlie  telegram  to  send  oti'  and 
called  for  his  bill.  They  had  intended  to  go  to  a 
theatre,  but  Lolo  i)referred  to  return  to  the  hotel  and 
prej)are  her  boxes,  for  tliey  hud  decided  to  leave  early 
the  next  morning. 

On  his  arrival  in  Berlin,  Count  Klinkenstein  at  once 
sent  for  his  friend  and  in(piired  into  his  atfuirs.  He 
found  that  he  owed  between  three  and  four  thousand 
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pounds — a  large  sum  for  an  impecunious  officer  to 
have  run  through  ;  buttlien,  like  most  young  gamblers, 
Count  von  Werder  had  continued  to  play  when  luck 
was  against  him,  and  he  had  gone  in  for  that  most 
fallacious  of  systems  double  or  quits. 

Count  Klinkenstein  sent  for  his  lawyer,  and  tele- 
graphed for  his  agent  at  Dresden  to  come  and  meet 
him.  A  consultation  then  took  place  as  to  how  the 
money  was  to  be  raised.  The  Count  was  informed 
that  liis  affairs  were  in  a  very  bad  way,  but  he  was  not 
in  a  humour  to  pay  much  attention  to  any!  remon- 
strances, and  he  insisted  on  the  money  being  found 
at  once.  He  was  prepared  to  make  sacrifices,  and  to 
accept  a  high  rate  of  interest,  so  in  a  few  days  the 
money  was  secured  and  C^ount  von  "Werder  released 
from  his  difficulties.  Count  Klinkenstein  received 
from  his  friend  a  document  in  which  he  promised  to 
repay  the  money  at  the  first  opjiortunity,  but  he  knew 
l^erfectly  well  that  such  a  promise  was  quite  valueless. 

The  day  that  this  business  was  settled,  Count 
Klinkenstein  felt  as  if  a  great  load  had  fallen  off  his 
shoulders  ;  he  was  boisterous  and  like  a  boy  let  out 
of  school.  In  the  evening  Lolo  gave  a  fete,  and  her 
pretty  house  was  well  filled  with  visitors.  She  was 
overwhelmed  with  compliments  on  her  return,  and 
every  one  expressed  his  regrets  at  her  long  absence  ; 
nevertheless  her  visit  to  Paris  had  done  her  good  and 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  world  outside  Berlin. 
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CHAPTER  XXY. 

OLGA  ZANELLI  liad  not  forgotten  her  ]>romise 
to  the  painter,  Ludwig  Krause,  to  sni)i»ly  liim 
with  the  means  of  visiting  Italy.  tShe  had  sent  the 
necessary  money,  and  Count  Klinkeustein  had  been 
informed  that  it  was  payment  in  advance  for  sketches 
which  were  to  be  8npi)lied  to  her  ;  he  grumbled  a 
good  deal  at  this  ucav  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
his  mistress,  but  inwardly  he  was  not  sorr}-  when  he 
heard  that  Lolo's  eccentric  cousin  was  to  accompany 
the  painter,  for  without  being  able  to  give  any 
particular  reason  for  it  he  always  felt  annoyed 
whenever  he  ran  up  against  him.  Count  Klinkeustein 
would  have  been  i)leased  if  Lolo  had  had  no  relations 
and  no  terrestrial  attachment  beyond  himself;  he 
would  have  liked  her  to  have  come  out  of  the 
unknown,  like  Lohengrin,  in  a  boat  drawn  by  swans. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  in  s})ite  of  all  the  eloquence 
he  used,  and  all  the  tact  he  displayed,  the  ])ainter 
failed  in  his  endeavours  to  persuade  Heinricli  La/arus 
to  accompany  him  on  his  journey.  The  enthusiastic 
youth  declined  to  leave  Berlin  for  the  jjresent,  but 
as  soon  as  he  liad  organised  and  carried  out  the 
great  political  demonstration  he  coutemi)lated,  he 
promised  to  follow  Ludwig  Krause  to  Italy,  and  to 
take  a  holiday  which  he  much  needed. 
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Duriug  the  winter  mouths  Heiurich  Lazarus  aud 
Bernard  xidler  had  not  been  idle.  They  had  been 
fairly  successful  in  carrying  out  the  programme  they 
liad  set  before  themselves,  which  was  to  collect  together 
students  and  other  persons  interested  in  politics, 
and  eager  to  reform  the  existing  state  of  things,  and 
to  unite  them  into  a  secret  society,  whose  object  it 
would  be  to  create,  when  a  suitable  moment  pre- 
sented itself,  a  sudden  and  to  the  uninitiated  ap- 
l)arently  a  spontaneous  demonstration  in  favour  of 
reform,  which  would  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
l)ublic  and  be  much  discussed  in  the  press.  Heiu- 
rich Lazarus  was  the  real  soul  of  the  movement  ;  he 
it  was  who  by  his  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  his  fine- 
sounding  and  rhetorical  rhapsodies,  lured  yDung  men 
to  join  in  this  rash  enterprise.  Bernard  Adler  was 
the  organiser  ;  he  always  remained  cool  in  the  midst 
of  excitement ;  he  was  a  keen  reader  of  men's  physiog- 
nomies ;  he  would  watch  his  02)portunities  and  care- 
fully note  the  efiect  of  Heinrich's  eloquence  on  the 
young  students  who  were  interested  in  politics,  and 
who  frequently  met  in  the  evening  to  discuss  the 
(juestious  of  the  day  ;  he  would  mark  down  those 
whom  he  considered  suitable  for  his  purpose,  aud 
when  an  opportune  moment  presented  itself  he  would 
talk  them  over  aud  slowly  and  very  gradually  bring 
them  to  join  the  society.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees, 
and  after  the  taking  of  solemn  and  fantastic  oaths  of 
secrecy,  that  the  recruits  were  finally  initiated  into  tlie 
real  object  of  the  society.  Once  in  it  was  difficult  if 
not  (piite  impossible  to  separate  oneself  from  it.  One 
of  the  ijreat  difficulties  that  the  oro-anisers    of  this 
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movement  luul  to  contend  with  was  tlie  (question  of 
money,  and  it  was  again  Bernard  Adler  wlio  came  to 
the  rescue;  at  a  critical  moment  when  the  society 
was  on  tlie  verge  of  being  dissolved  from  want  of 
fnnds  to  carry  ont  the  object  it  ha<l  in  view.  In 
his  search  for  recruits,  Bernard  Adler  hatl  made  the 
ac(|naintance  of  a  retired  grocer  wlio  was  well  to  do, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  ardent  radical.  This  indi- 
vidual, Johann  ScJimalz  by  name,  who  liad  spent  tlie 
better  lialf  of  his  life  behind  the  counter,  suddenly 
felt  as  lie  ajiproaclied  his  fifty-fiftli  year  a  desire  to 
immortalise  himself.  Coarse  and  uneducated  as  he 
was,  he  had  lately  taken  to  studying  the  history  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  to  reading  the  works  of 
political  economists  from  those  of  John  Stuart  Mill  to 
the  more  modern  ones  of  Karl  Marx,  and  the  sujx'r- 
ficial  study  of  such  books  had  so  far  affected  his  mind 
that  he  was  now  quite  convinced  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  regenerate  the  world,  and  to  leave  his  mark 
on  the  history  of  his  country.  Bernard  Adler  had 
little  difficulty  in  securing  him  as  a  recruit  to  the 
society,  and  a  very  valuable  acquisition  he  proved  to  be, 
for  henceforth  the  members  of  the  secret  association 
were  able  to  hold  their  meetings  in  a  comfortable 
house  where  they  were  sujqjlied  with  beer  and  si)irits 
gratis  by  the  enthusiastic  retired  tradesman,  who 
liked  to  listen  to  the  ravings  of  these  young  students 
as  he  sat  in  his  large  arm-chair  jiresiding  over  the 
meetings,  looking  with  his  dislievelled  hair  and 
flowing  beard  like  the  jiicturc  of  an  ajiostle  ;  occi\- 
sionallv,  because  he  thought  that  it  was  in  keeping 
witli  his  character,  he  would  break  out  into  ])roi)lietic 
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ravings,  which  were  absohitely  devoid  of  coherence 
or  common  sense  ;  nevertheless,  his  utterances  were 
always  received  with  silence  and  respect,  and  he  was 
personally  treated  with  veneration  by  the  young  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  for  was  he  not  the  provider  of  the 
satisfying  sujijjer  and  the  flowing  liquors  ?  However 
commonplace  he  might  really  be,  to  them  at  least  he 
was  like  Zeus,  the  provider  of  all  good  things. 

By  the  beginning  of  March  a  sufficient  number  of 
recruits  had  been  found  to  enable  the  society  to  make 
a  coup.  Heinrich  Lazarus  and  Bernard  Adler  were 
opposed  to  any  delay,  for  they  found  that  as  a  large 
mmiber  of  persons  had  been  initiated  into  the  object 
of  the  society  any  unnecessary  delay  exposed  them  to 
the  danger  of  one  of  their  number  losing  heart  and 
making  revelations  to  the  police.  It  was  therefore 
decided  early  in  the  month  to  make  a  demonstration 
against  the  Government  as  a  protest  against  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  they  had  quite  made  up 
their  minds  to  face  the  consequences  of  their  act  ;  but 
it  was  true  that  they  did  not  look  forward  to  receiving 
a  very  severe  punishment,  as  they  fully  expected  that 
their  youth  and  enthusiasm  would  half  excuse  any 
folly  they  might  commit.  Still  there  was  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  look  upon  oneself  as 
going  to  face  a  kind  of  mart}-rdom  for  a  cause.  It 
was  finally  decided  that  the  demonstrations  should 
take  place  simultaneously  at  midday  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Germany,  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
the  Emperor's  birthday,  which  was  kej)t  as  a  general 
holiday  throughout  the  country. 

As  the  decisive  day  approached,  Heinrich  Lazarus 
VOL.  II.  10 
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became  very  excited.  The  Sunday  morniu«(  before 
the  Emperor's  birtliday,  feelinjic  restless  and  not 
knowing  what  to  do  witli  liimself,  he  resolved  to  go 
and  see  his  consin.  His  visits  to  her  were  few  and 
far  between,  for  lie  always  felt  o])])ressed  when  sitting 
in  her  luxnrions  aj)artment,  and  looking  at  the  woman 
which  Count  Klinkenstein's  money  had  for  ever  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  marry.  He  never  left  her 
house  without  being  conscious  of  an  increase  of  that 
jealousy  against  the  Count  which  was  ever  gnawing 
at  his  heart.  On  this  occasion  he  thought  that  it  was 
his  bounden  duty  to  go  and  visit  Lolo  ;  he  had  a 
craving  to  see  her  again  before  embarking  on  this 
adventure  ;  he  knew  that  it  might  be  a  leave-taking, 
l)erhaps  for  a  long  time.  The  future  was  dark  ;  of 
one  thing  alone  he  was  certain,  that  in  a  few  days  he 
would  be  lodged  in  prison  ;  what  would  hajipen  after- 
wards he  did  not  know  ;  he  might  be  let  off  easily  or 
be  condemned  to  spend  a  couple  of  years  in  a  fortress. 
As  Heinrich  was  walking  down  the  street  meditat- 
ing over  his  future,  he  noticed  ahead  the  stooping 
form  of  his  austere  ftither.  He  stopi)ed  dead,  not 
knowing  quite  wliat  to  do.  They  had  not  met  since 
the  row  which  had  taken  j)lace  between  tliem,  after 
which  Heinrich  had  been  ejected  from  his  father's 
house.  His  first  feeling  on  catching  sight  of  his 
father  was  to  run  away  and  avoid  him,  but  suddenly 
he  was  seized  with  a  sense  of  ])ride  that  he  had  not 
succumbed  on  being  abandoned  by  his  j)arents,  but  on 
the  contrary  had  been  able  to  fight  his  way  unaided 
fairly  successfully.  With  head  erect,  and  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  his  father,  he  continued  his  walk.     They 
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were  not  twenty  paces  apart  when  the  short-sighted 
parson  grasped  the  situation.  He  stopped  short  as 
if  he  had  been  shot,  then  turning  his  head  away  the 
Court  Chax)laiu  Lazarus  sneaked  across  the  road  to 
avoid  meeting  his  sou.  With  a  look  of  triumph,  and 
with  heart  elated  by  the  discomfiture  of  his  father, 
Heiurich  jmrsued  his  course  to  his  cousin's  house, 
whistling  a  tune  as  he  went.  Lolo  was  at  home,  and 
received  him  at  once. 

"  You  do  not  favour  me  with,  your  visits  very  often," 
she  said  to  him,  jiouting  her  lips  as  he  took  a  seat  by 
her  side.     "  Tell  me,  how  are  you  getting  on  ?  " 

"  Much  the  same  as  usual,"  he  replied.  "I  am  still 
serving  in  my  bookseller's  shop  ;  but  I  hope  soon  to 
change  my  position,  perhaps  for  the  better,  jjerhaps 
for  the  worse.     1  have  great  schemes  in  my  head." 

"  And  what  may  they  be,  Heinrich  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  for  the  moment,  Lolo  ;  it  is  a 
secret  still,  but  in  a  few  days  you  will  know.  I  am 
tired  of  serving  behind  a  counter  ;  I  feel  that  the 
drudgery  of  such  work  is  killing  me.  Better  to  be  in 
prison  where  one  has,  at  least,  the  time  to  meditate 
than  to  remain  the  slave  of  an  ignorant  shopkeeper. 
I  feel  asjnrations  for  higher  things.  I  want  to 
influence  my  fellow  creatures  ;  to  better  their  con- 
dition ;  to  show  them  their  i)ower  ;  to  develop  their 
latent  energies.  The  cause  I  want  to  espouse  is  holy, 
and  I  mean  to  succeed  in  spite  of  every  difficulty  which 
lies  in  my  way.  I  shall  soon  abandon  the  petty  field 
of  commerce  for  the  greater  and  nobler  one  of  politics. 
I  pine  for  vaster  horizons  ;  the  stej)  I  am  going  to 
take  w\\\   release  me   from   thraldom ;    I    will  again 
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breathe  freely ;  I  will  jigain  feel  I  am  a  linman 
creature  ;  whatever  nohle  qualities  there  may  be  in 
me  will  receive  a  new  impetus,  and  the  depression 
under  whieli  I  have  laboured  will  vanish  like  a  mist 
when  the  sun  shines  on  it.  The  decision  is  irrevocably 
taken  ;  in  a  few  days  I  jdunge  into  the  stream  ;  the 
whole  course  of  my  life  will  be  changed  from  that 
moment ;  if  I  sink  I  can  ])e  no  worse  off  than  1  am 
at  present ;  if  1  succeed  I  will  have  done  some  good  to 
my  fellow  creatures  ;  I  \\ill  have  benefited  humanity." 
He  gave  vent  to  several  shouts  of  triumph,  and 
throwing  his  hat  up  in  the  air  caught  it  again  as  it 
fell. 

"  I  really  think  you  are  quite  gone  mad,  Heinrich, 
talking  such  a  lot  of  nonsense.  You  seem  to  be  in 
an  extraordinary  state  of  excitement  to-day.  I  have 
never  seen  you  like  this  before.  Do  tell  me  what  has 
happened  to  you  I  I  am  sure  it  must  be  something 
quite  extraordinary." 

"  I  have  liad  a  good  omen,  Lolo,"  he  answered, 
trving  to  control  his  emotion.  "  I  have  seen  mv 
father." 

''  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  Lolo  ;  "  and  have  you  been  re- 
conciled to  him  ?  " 

"  No,"  rei)lied  Heinrich  in  a  loud  voice  ;  "  he  ran 
away  from  me  ;  we  shall  never  be  reconciled.  I  met 
him  in  the  street  to-day  while  on  my  way  to  you  ;  he 
saw  me  well  enough,  and  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself  ; 
he  looked  tlie  other  way  and  walked  across  the  street 
to  avoid  me.  "When  he  turned  me  out  of  his  house  he 
tliought  that  he  would  starve  me  into  submission  ;  as 
he  had  not  heard  from  me  for  so  long  he  probably 
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thought  that  I  was  dead.  My  sudden  appearance 
before  him  startled  him  ;  I  saw  him  turn  pale  ;  I 
knew  that  he  was  afraid  to  meet  me  ;  I  saw  it  in  his 
face  ;  I  looked  at  him  and  laughed  because  of  my 
triumph,  for  at  that  moment  the  old  man,  in  spite  of 
his  honours,  must  have  felt  that  he  was  a  mean  cur 
and  a  blackguard." 

"  And  the  sight  of  your  father  running  away  from 
you  has  caused  all  this  excitement  ?  You  are  cer- 
tainly not  yourself  to-day,  Heinrich." 

"  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  him  any  more,  Lolo  ;  there 
are  subjects  so  much  more  interesting  for  us  to  talk 
about ;  he  evidently  does  not  care  to  know  either  of 
us  ;  we  can  very  well  do  without  him  ;  henceforth  let 
him  be  dead  to  us  ;  we  shall  never  mention  his  name 
again." 

"  He  is  not  worse  than  lots  of  others,"  remarked 
Lolo. 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  we  do  not  know  the  others 
whilst  we  know  him.     That  makes  all  the  difference." 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  late  of  your  friend  the 
painter  ?  "  inquired  Lolo,  to  change  the  subject. 

"  The  last  letter  I  had  from  him  was  dated  Capri  ; 
he  calls  it  a  paradise  on  earth.  Happy  man  who  has 
nothing  to  restrain  him  from  visiting  such  beautiful 
spots,  who  is  free  as  to  his  movements,  who  has  no 
ties  to  bind  him  to  one  place." 

"  AVhy  don't  you  go  and  join  him,  Heinrich  ?  There 
is  really  notliing  which  keeps  you  here,  and  a  journey 
to  Italy  would  do  you  so  much  good." 

"  It  is  impossible  for  the  present,  Lolo  ;  all  men 
are  not  granted  the  liberty  of  the  artist ;  some  men 
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have  calls  wliirli  they  must  fulfil.  We  cannot  foretell 
the  fntuiv  ;  iH'rliai)s  in  six  mouths,  i)erhaps  in  a  year, 
I  may  he  ahle  to  join  my  friend.  The  liberty  of  my 
movements  will  dej)eu(l  upon  the  leniency  of  others, 
not  on  myself." 

"  You  are  very  mysterious  to-day,  Heinrich.  "What 
on  earth  is  there  which  can  retain  you  here  ?  " 

"  My  duty  to  my  country  and  to  my  fellow  creatures, 
Lolo." 

"  You  talk  as  if  you  were  going  to  he  an  ajjostle.  I 
hope  you  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  streets  to 
preach  to  people,  for  if  you  do  so  you  are  sure  to  get 
into  trouble.     Can  you  not  leave  politics  alone  ?  " 

"  No,  Lolo  ;  a  man  cannot  fight  against  his  fate  ;  he 
must  travel  along  the  course  destined  for  him,  whether 
he  likes  it  or  not.  I  feel  I  must  enter  the  political 
arena,  although,  in  all  probability,  contempt  and  ridicule, 
or  perhaps  even  imprisonment  await  me." 

"  But,  Heinrich,  there  are  already  such  lots  of 
people  engaged  in  politics  ;  I  am  sure  they  could  very 
well  spare  you,  and  you  might  take  up  something 
else  which  would  be  more  j)rofitable  to  yourself.  You 
must  not  run  the  risk  of  getting  into  trouble  and  being 
imprisoned.  Do  you  hear,  Heinrich  ?  It  woidd  never 
do  ;  besides,  it  must  be  so  very  disagreeable  to  be 
locked  up  and  de])rived  of  one's  liberty." 

"  Wlien  a  man  is  sure  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
conduct  and  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  which  he  a<^lvo- 
cates,  he  is  not  afraid  to  face  any  punishment  which 
may  be  in  store  for  him  ;  nay,  he  will  rather  court 
martyrdom,  for  he  \^ill  thereby  advance  rather  than 
retard  the  triumph  of  the  cause  which  he  has  at  heart." 
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"  You  are  quite  mad,"  said  Lolo,  rather  vexed  at 
tlie  priggish  solemnity  and  foolish  eccentricity  of  her 
cousin.  "  You  will  do  no  good  to  any  one  by  running 
your  head  against  a  wall.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
whose  business  it  is  to  govern  the  country  ;  let  them 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  empire  ;  but  for  good- 
ness' sake  keep  quiet  and  mind  your  own  affairs." 

"  We  will  not  talk  any  more  about  this,"  replied 
Heinrich  ;  "  I  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with  you,  Lolo, 
for  you  are  my  best  friend.  I  would  like  to  do  so 
much  for  you  if  I  only  had  the  means  ;  if  it  could  be 
possible  for  me-  to  run  away  with  you,  Lolo,  and  to 
begin  life  far  away  from  our  present  surroundings,  I 
would  be  ready  to  abandon  everything  for  your  sake, 
even  my  desire  to  enter  the  political  arena,  which  is  to 
me  more  than  a  desire,  for  it  is  a  sacred  duty."  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  gone  too 
far  ;  then  he  added,  "  Perhai^s  it  is  as  well  that  it 
cannot  be,  and  that  I  am  not  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion." He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  mur- 
mured to  himself,  "  What  would  my  friends  think  if 
I  fled  at  the  moment  of  danger  ? "  He  rose  from 
his  seat  and  exclaimed,  "  They  shall  never  say  that 
I  am  as  mean  as  my  father." 

Lolo  remained  reclining  on  the  sofa.  She  had  been 
startled  by  what  Heinrich  had  just  confessed  to  her. 
Already  for  some  time  she  had  felt  that  he  was  in  love 
with  her,  and  that  it  had  been  the  reason  why  he  had 
abstained  from  paying  too  frequent  visits  to  her  ;  but 
she  had  no  conception  that  he  was  capable  of  any 
violent  passion.  Was  it  his  love  for  her  which  had 
made  him   so  eccentric  of  late  ?     Did  his  vnld  talk 
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ineau  that  lie  was  me(litatiii<,'  sonic  foolisli  act  ?  JSlie 
was  very  fond  of  her  cousin,  but  she  was  not  in  love 
witli  liim  ;  lier  love  for  Count  Klinkenstein  was  still 
as  strong  as  ever.     AV'liat  was  to  be  done  ? 

For  a  time  there  was  a  dead  silence,  durinjy^  which 
Heinrich  felt  very  foolish,  because  he  had  confessed  his 
love  to  Lolo,  and  because  lie  felt  afraid  that  he  had 
made  himself  ridiculous. 

"  Lolo,"  he  began  stammering  out,  "  I  hojie  yon 
will  not  be  angry  with  me  for  what  I  said  ?  We  can- 
not always  control  our  feelings  ;  I  meant  to  have  been 
silent,  so  you  must  pardon  me  for  having  spoken.  I 
will  never  allude  to  the  subject  again." 

He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  with  sincere,  but 
awkward  reverence.  "  Lolo,  I  am  going  away,  and 
probably  I  shall  not  see  you  again  for  some  time.  It 
is  perhaps  better  that  it  should  lie  so  ;  but  it  would 
give  me  such  })leasure,  Lolo,  if,  during  my  absence 
from  you,  I  could  ])ossess  some  keepsake  you  had 
given  me,  and  which  I  would  always  carry  with  me." 

"  Certainly,  Heinrich,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  mind  you 
are  not  to  keej)  away  for  any  length  of  time  ;  do  you 
hear  that  ?  I  will  not  i)ardon  you  if  you  do.  Here  is 
my  portrait,  a  miniature  on  ivory  ;  will  you  have  it  ?  " 

"  Lolo,  I  will  always  wear  it  next  my  heart,"  he 
answered  dreamily.  For  a  few  minutes  he  remained 
gazing  at  it  intently,  us  if  he  meant  to  imi)ress  every 
line  of  the  portrait  ui)on  his  mind  ;  then,  iiaving 
kissed  it,  he  closed  the  morocco  leather  case  in  which 
the  miniature  was  set  and  i)laced  it  in  his  jiocket. 

They  took  leave  of  each  other  very  affccti(»iiately, 
and  Lolo,  watcliiug  ^ini  from  her  wiii(lt)w  as  he  went 
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uj)  the  street,  with  his  slouching  gait,  said  to  herself  : 
"  Poor  fellow  ;  I  really  must  do  something  for  him  ; 
it  is  a  pity  he  is  so  obstinate  ;  he  is  doing  no  good  to 
himself  here  in  Berlin.  I  will  send  for  him  in  a  few 
days,  and  try  again  to  i)ersuade  him  to  go  to  Italy. 
Travelling  about  the  world  will  ojDen  his  mind,  and 
render  him  more  reasonable." 

A  few  evenings  later  the  members  of  the  secret 
society  met  in  the  house  of  Johann  Schmalz  for  the 
last  time  before  the  demonstrations  were  to  take 
place,  in  order  to  finally  settle  all  the  details  of  that 
great  event.  Johann  Schmalz  had  i)repared  a  more 
than  usually  sumptuous  sujjper  to  celebrate  this 
important  meeting,  and  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
were  two  large  barrels  of  beer,  enough  to  satisfy  even 
the  unquenchable  thirst  of  some  five-and-twenty 
young  students.  After  three  months  of  talk  and 
discussion  the  society  was  at  last  going  to  act. 
The  members  felt  that  they  were  becoming  persons 
of  some  imjiortance  ;  in  a  few  days  their  names  and 
accounts  of  their  proceedings  and  political  aspirations 
would  be  in  every  newspaper,  and  the  large  body  of 
socialists  in  Berlin  would  no  doubt  acclaim  them  as 
martyrs  to  the  cause.  It  was  flattering  to  be  made 
an  idol  of,  even  if  the  worshippers  were  only  ignorant 
workmen  advocating  socialistic  principles. 

At  the  appointed  hour  some  five-and-twenty  young 
men  gathered  round  the  hospitable  table  of  the  retired 
grocer.  There  was  a  feeling  of  suppressed  excitement 
in  the  room,  and  the  students  s])oke  to  each  other  in 
mysterious  tones  and  whispers  ;  they  had  put  on  for 
that  occasion  their  most  serious  looks,  and  they  were 
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trying  to  look  like  older  mcu  and  persons  overwhelmed 
with  the  weight  of  resiKinsibilities.  At  the  head  of 
the  table,  in  liis  old-fashioned  arm-chair  of  carved 
wood,  sat  Johann  Schmalz,  their  jjresident,  ^vith  his 
liair  more  dislievelled  than  usual,  and  looking  as  if 
he  were  more  than  over  imi>ressed  witli  the  imjHjrtance 
and  dignity  of  his  office. 

"  Tliere  is  a  vacant  place,"  remarked  the  ]iresideiit 
to  Heinricli  Lazarus  ;  "  who  is  absent  ?  " 

"  Bernard  AiUer  is  missing,"  replied  Heinrich  ;  "  but 
he  will  no  douljt  be  here  directly.  He  has  not  l)eeu 
himself  of  late  ;  lie  has  grown  sullen,  and  hardly 
speaks  to  me  when  I  am  with  him.  1  am  afraid  he 
is  ill." 

"  It  would  be  a  great  blow  to  our  undertaking," 
remarked  the  i)resident,  "  if  so  energetic  and  capable 
an  organiser  were  to  fail  us  at  the  last  moment.  I 
almost  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  jmt  oflF  doing 
anything  until  he  is  himself  again.  A  little  rest  will 
do  him  good  ;  he  has  been  working  too  hard." 

''  On  no  account  let  us  put  ofif  the  demonstrations," 
rei)lie(l  Heinrich  ;  "  everything  is  ready  ;  even  if 
Bernard  is  not  capable  of  taking  part  in  them  we 
must  go  on  with  our  work  ;  delays  never  answer ; 
every  one  of  us  knows  what  he  has  to  do  ;  the  aj)}>eal 
explaining  our  i)rinciples  is  already  dmwn  up,  and 
I  will  see  to  its  being  ])rinted  secretly  by  one  of 
ourselves.  We  shall  not  get  another  day  this  year 
so  suitable  for  our  jjurpose  as  the  Emjieror's  birth- 
day." 

"  I  look  u]>on  you  as  tlie  soul  of  the  movement," 
said  tlie  jiresident  jtatronisingly,  as  he  put  his  hand 
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on  Heiiirioli's  shoulder.  "  Do  what  you  think  is  proper ; 
if  you  decide  that  the  demonstrations  can  take  place 
without  the  i)reseuce  of  Bernard  Adler,  I  will  give  the 
word  of  command." 

"  I  am  against  any  delay,"  said  Heinrich. 

"  It  is  good,"  answered  the  president. 

The  plan  which  had  been  decided  upon  after  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  was  that  the  demonstrations  should 
take  place  simultaneously  in  the  more  important 
towns  of  Germany  on  the  Emperor's  birthday.  On 
that  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  streets  were 
likely  to  be  most  crowded,  two  members  of  the  society, 
who  would  travel  to  their  destination  the  day  before, 
would  go  into  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares,  and 
distribute  copies  of  a  printed  ajjpeal  to  the  people  to 
all  who  passed  by.  Wlien  a  sufficient  group  had  been 
collected  round  them,  they  were  to  address  the  crowd, 
and  make  use  of  all  their  eloquence  so  as  to  produce 
a  sensation,  if  possible,  before  they  were  stopped 
by  the  police.  The  printed  address  was  carefully 
worded,  and  all  inflammatory  language  was  avoided. 
It  began  by  recounting  in  rather  florid  language  the 
wrongs  of  the  people,  the  misery  of  the  working 
classes,  the  great  burden  of  the  military  conscription, 
and  tlie  ever-increasing  taxation  which  was  crushing 
out,  not  only  the  energy,  but  the  very  life  of  the 
people,  and  making  of  the  citizens  of  Germany  slaves 
instead  of  free  men.  It  then  condemned  strongly  the 
Bismarckian  policy,  the  protective  duties  which  it 
alleged  were  ruining  the  country,  the  foreign  policy 
of  tlie  empire  which  necessitated  the  kee2)ing  up  of 
so  large  a  standing  army,  the  tyranny  of  the  police, 
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tlie  interfcrc'iiri'  witli  jiarliainentary  returns  which 
rendered  the  Keit-hstag  no  longer  representative  of 
the  opinions  of  the  jjeojjle,  and  the  su])pression  of 
the  liberty  of  expression  by  a  servile  magistracy, 
ever  ready  to  lend  tlieir  helj)  to  enforce  a  high-handed 
and  illegal  censorshij)  of  the  jiress  and  of  i)olitical 
works.  It  was  also  decided  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
Emperor's  birthday  the  chief  members  of  Radical 
associations  in  the  different  towns  would  receive  a 
})rinted  anonymous  invitation  to  be  present  the  next 
day  at  a  certain  spot  to  hear  a  protest  against  the 
government  of  the  country  ;  by  this  means  it  was 
hoped  that  a  favourable  audience  miglit  be  found  to 
listen  to  the  exhortations  of  the  young  students. 
Should  the  jwlice  interfere,  the  members  of  the  secret 
society  had  received  instnictions  to  offer  no  resistance, 
which  would  have  been  quite  useless,  but  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  taken  to  i)rison  meekly,  and  such 
conduct  on  their  part,  it  was  thought,  would  elicit 
more  expressions  of  sympathy  from  the  bystanders 
than  if  a  scuffle  were  to  take  place.  Thus  everjlhiug 
seemed  to  be  arranged,  and  a  line  of  conduct  settled 
for  any  emergency  whicli  might  arise.  The  i»ros])ect 
of  ]»rodu('ing  a  decided  sensjition  seemed  bright  and 
jiromising. 

It  was  getting  late.  Suj)per  had  been  ]tartaken  of, 
but  the  members  of  the  society  were  still  seated  round 
tlie  table,  with  their  mugs  of  beer  more  or  less  full 
in  front  of  them.  Johann  JSchmalz  rose  and  suggested 
that  on  tliis  solemn  occasion,  when  it  was  i)robable 
that  they  would  not  meet  again  for  a  very  long  time, 
Heinricli  Lazarus  sliould  say  a  few  aii]tropnate  words 
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to  fire  their  enthusiasm.  The  sngg-estiou  was  greeted 
with  ai)j)lause,  and  the  jjresideut  sat  down,  greatly 
relieved  that  he  had  not  been  called  npon  to  make 
a  speech,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  quite  incapable  of 
delivering  himself  of  more  than  a  few  dark  and 
oracnlar  sayings. 

Heinrich  rose  to  his  feet,  and  remained  for  a  few 
moments  silent,  gathering  together  his  ideas  and 
surveying  his  companions.  A  feeling  of  pride  rose  in 
him  then  at  the  thought  that  it  was  his  own  plan 
which  was  about  to  be  carried  out,  and  that  it  was 
his  enthusiasm  and  energy  which  had  brought  to- 
gether so  many  educated  young  men  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything  with  the  hope  of  benefiting  their  fellow 
creatures. 

"  In  a  few  days,  my  dear  friends,"  he  began  slowly, 
"we  may, be  all  languishing  in  prison  ;  but  I  can  say 
with  pride  that  I  do  not  think  a  single  one  of  us 
shrinks  from  the  ordeal.  We  are  prepared  to  sufi'er ; 
we  are  prepared  to  encounter  contumely  and  contempt  ; 
we  are  prepared  to  endure  injustice  at  the  hands  of 
a  bullying  and  tyrannical  police  and  of  a  servile 
magistracy." 

A  loud  chorus  of  approval  followed  by  the  clinking 
of  beer  mugs  interrupted  him.  When  the  tumult  had 
subsided  Heinrich  continued  his  sj)eech,  and  finally 
worked  himself  up  into  a  state  of  delirious  enthusiasm. 

"  We  are  most  of  us  young  men  ;  our  hearts  are 
stout,  and  we  shall  not  quail,  though  the  journey  we 
are  going  to  undertake  is  long,  and  the  path  steep  and 
dangerous.  Vie  shall  triumph  in  the  end,  though  many 
of  us  may  fall  by  the  way  ;  blessed  will  be  those  who, 
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tlionrrli  groy  haired  and  broken  down  with  fatigue, 
^^nll  see  after  the  stmggle  tlie  dawn  of  liberty  rising  in 
this  beloved  country  of  ours.  We  Germans  are  united 
now  ;  we  are  strong,  but  we  are  not  free.  A  great 
battle  liad  to  be  fouglit  and  great  sacrifices  endured 
to  make  us  a  united  i)eoi)le  ;  my  dear  friends,  let  us 
make  ourselves  no  illusions  ;  greater  sacrifices  will 
have  to  be  borne,  and  a  more  terrible  and  longer 
battle  fought  before  success  will  smile  upon  us. 
Bmte  force  was  required  to  unite  tlie  German  race, 
to  make  it  homogeneous,  to  abolish  the  i)etty  terri- 
torial riglits  of  semi-independent  princes,  last  remnants 
of  an  antiquated  system  ;  Init  to  make  Germany  free, 
to  crown  the  work  of  the  Teuton  race,  to  remove  the 
last  traces  of  the  Feudal  system,  the  mark  it  has  left 
on  the  mind  of  the  nation,  on  its  habits,  on  its  methods 
of  thought,  we  require  not  brute  force,  not  the  word  of 
command  of  the  general  ready  to  set  in  motion  his 
tliousands  of  soldiers,  and  to  overcome  material 
obstacles  and  resistances,  but  the  ])ersuasive  power 
of  speech,  the  force  of  example,  the  untiring  energy 
in  pointing  out  tlie  way  to  the  higlier  and  nobler 
life,  the  perseverance  to  ring  the  gosj)el  of  liberty  in 
the  public  jdaces  and  l)yways  of  the  land,  till  men 
grow  accustomed  to  its  sound  and  learn  to  appreciate 
its  nobility.  Tlie  glory  of  the  first  victory  y)elongs  to 
the  man  at  arms  ;  the  glory  of  the  second  to  the  apostle 
and  the  martyr  ;  after  the  age  of  the  soldier  comes  the 
.'ige  of  ])eace  ;  after  the  supremacy  of  material  force  the 
sni»remacy  of  the  intelligence  and  of  moral  power. 
Young  men,  you  with  the  great  hearts  ;  you  who  have 
studied  and  acquired  the  learning  of  the  world  ;  you 
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wlio  might  euter  any  jirofcssioii  and  acquire  thereby 
social  position,  distinctions,  and  material  wealth  ;  you 
have  preferred  to  abandon  all  prospects  of  gain,  and 
to  sacrifice  your  lives  for  the  noble  cause  of  elevating 
your  fellow  creatures.  By  your  eloquence  and  earnest- 
ness you  will  have  to  turn  away  the  eyes  of  the  poor 
from  their  degraded  surroundings,  from  the  bickerings 
and  heart  burnings  of  society  as  at  present  constituted, 
from  the  oppression  under  which  they  groan.  It 
will  be  your  task  to  raise  their  hearts  and  drooping 
courage  ;  you  will  have  to  sow  the  seed  of  aspirations 
which  will  rouse  their  energies  ;  you  will  have  to  go 
into  the  streets  and  talk  to  those  who  pass  ;  you  will 
have  to  hold  up  to  them  the  vision  of  the  world  as 
it  might  be,  not  an  ideal,  not  a  Utopian  or  impossible 
world,  but  a  world  where  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen 
will  not  be  to  train  himself  to  bear  arms  and  to  learn 
the  art  of  destroying  liis  fellow  creatures,  but  where 
the  indi^^dual  man  will  at  least  be  free,  and  gross 
oppression  unknown.  We  do  not  proj)ose  to  strive 
for  the  impossible  ;  we  point  the  way  to  reforms  which 
can  be  attained  ;  Ave  want  to  regenerate  society,  not  by 
bloodshed  and  crime,  but  by  striving  to  purify  man's 
heart,  and  by  appealing  to  the  better  qualities  which 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  every  man's  nature.  It  is  a  great 
task  which  you  have  set  yourselves,  but  you  Jiave  tlie 
energy  of  youth  in  your  favour  ;  your  numbers  are 
small,  but  your  sjnrits  are  great ;  you  are  like  tlie 
leaven  whose  bulk,  tliough  little,  yet  is  capable  of 
doing  great  work  ;  you  ynW  influence  and  persuade 
the  persons  you  come  in  contact  with  because  your 
souls  are  in  your  work.     My  friends,  excuse  the  short- 
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comincrf*  of  the  few  words  I  have  addressed  you  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  and  now  let  me  call  on  you  all  to 
drink  success  to  the  ^reat  undertaking]:  on  which  we 
embark  in  a  few  days  ; — may  our  beloved  country 
benefit  by  our  efforts  ;  some  of  us  will  succumb  in 
the  struf^'gle,  but  some  of  us,  let  us  hoi>e,  will  live 
long  enough  to  rea])  the  reward  of  our  labours,  and 
to  see  the  age  of  the  soldier  Emjjeror  and  of  the 
iron  Chancellor  })assing  away  to  make  ro(Uii  for  the 
age  of  i)eace  and  fraternity.  Hail  I  to  Germany  ;  she 
lias  learnt  to  be  great,  may  she  now  learn  to  be  free." 

They  all  rose,  and  witli  much  solemnity  emptied 
their  mugs  of  beer.  Johann  Schmalz,  overcome  by 
the  eloquence  of  Heinrich,  fell  round  his  neck  and 
embraced  him,  an  exami)le  which  was  followed  by 
many  others  in  the  room,  for  these  emotional  young 
men  had  been  sincerely  touched  by  the  appeal  made 
to  them. 

"  This  supper,"  said  the  president,  whose  mind  was 
always  running  on  the  history  of  the  French  Kevo- 
tion,  "  reminds  me  of  the  last  dinner  of  the  Girondins," 
and  as  he  let  himself  fall  back  in  his  arm-chair  over- 
come with  emotion  lie  jjulled  out  his  enormous 
po(;ket-liaiidkeivliief  and  wijied  away  a  tear. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IT  was  getting  very  late  ;  the  sujipei'  had  been 
I)ractically  over  for  some  time.  Students  were 
collected  together  in  gronjjs,  and  engaged  in  loud 
discussion  ;  it  was  evident  that  the  coi)ious  flow  of 
beer  was  beginning  to  have  its  effect.  The  president 
was  engaged  with  a  committee  in  drawing  lots  to 
settle  to  which  town  each  member  of  the  society 
was  to  be  sent  for  the  purpose  of  the  demonstrations. 
Heinrich,  who  was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  began 
to  feel  unwell  at  the  smell  of  the  victuals  and  the 
beer,  the  pungent  odour  of  herrings  and  stale  salads, 
and  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  which  filled  the  room. 
He  rose  and  taking  a  chair,  sat  down  by  a  window 
which  he  opened.  Leaning  out  and  resting  his  head 
against  the  outside  bar,  he  listened  to  the  confused 
murmur  of  voices  which  came  to  him  from  the  room. 
Below  was  a  long,  dreary,  silent  street,  poorly  lit  by  a 
few  lamps  placed  at  considerable  distances  from  each 
other  ;  at  times  the  belated  footsteps  of  some  invisible 
individual  would  be  heard,  gradually  dying  away  in 
the  distance  ;  above,  in  the  narrow  slit  between  the 
two  long  rows  of  roofs,  a  bit  of  dark  sky  could  be  seen 
with  a  few  stars  sliining  through  rifts  in  the  clouds. 
It  was  March,  and  the  night  air,  tliough  damp  and  cold, 
seemed  to  do  Heinrich  good,  but  gradually  it  i)roduced 
VOL.  II.  11 
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a  feeling  of  drowsiness  ;  lie  fell  into  meditations,  and 
slowly  and  iin]KMTeptil)ly  he  bofran  to  dose. 

His  tlionorhts  went  back  to  the  days  of  his  yonth, 
when  ho  used  to  play  with  his  cousin  Lolo.  How 
often  had  they  not  romped  about  in  the  fir  woods 
near  Berlin,  while  Pietro  Zanelli  looked  on  amused 
and  pleased,  encournging  the  children  in  their  games, 
sometimes  taking  ]iart  in  them,  and  helj)ing  to  ])lay 
blind-man's-buff  under  the  trees  ;  and  then  when  they 
were  tired  how  many  stories  had  he  not  told  them  in 
his  vivacious  manner,  for  his  long  sojourn  in  Berlin 
had  been  unable  to  alter  him,  and  he  remained  to  the 
end  in  thought  and  manners  a  ])erfect  Italian.  Then 
lie  thought  of  the  first  beginnings  of  his  boyish  love 
for  Lolo  ;  the  many  castles  in  the  air  he  had  built  as 
he  grew  up  ;  the  home  he  had  pictured  to  himself  he 
would  inhabit  with  her  as  his  wife.  Now  the  boyish 
love  had  become  a  deep  passion  which  agitated  his 
being  and  made  him  miserable,  and  alas  !  he  knew 
that  his  love  was  not  reci])rocated.  How  strangely 
things  had  come  to  pass  !  He  had  always  expected 
that  his  life  would  be  cast  in  quiet  waters,  that  he 
would  enter  the  Church  and  live  his  days  as  a  sim]>le 
parson  in  some  small  country  town,  blessed  with  the 
^vife  he  loved  and  with  children  growing  uj)  around 
him  ;  surrounded  by  his  books,  ])erhaps  owning  as 
a  great  luxury  a  small  garden  in  which  he  might 
wander  when  he  wished  to  meditate,  maintaining  his 
sim]>le  tastes  ;  untouched  by  the  turmoil  of  the  world, 
or  the  mad  struggle  jternianeiitly  going  on  between 
men  eager  alone  to  attain  material  wealth  and  luxury; 
leading  a  (juiet  and  uneventful  life,  tlie  only  liuulinarks 
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in  wliicli  would  he  domestic  events,  births,  and  deaths. 
How  diifereutly  things  had  come  ahont  !  Turned 
out  of  his  father's  house  ;  left  to  shift  for  himself ; 
the  vision  of  the  quiet  laborious  life  gone  for  ever ; 
thrown  by  the  force  of  circumstances  into  the  vortex 
of  political  agitation.  How  would  it  all  end  ?  What 
jirosjiects  could  he  look  forward  to  in  life  ?  Was 
he  destined  to  remain  for  ever  in  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity ?  No  I  He  would  work  till  he  forced  himself 
to  the  surface  ;  he  would  become  a  leader  of  men  ; 
he  would  fight  against  oppression  to  the  end  ;  he 
would  sacrifice  all  in  tlie  struggle  to  ameliorate  the 
position  of  the  working  classes.  His  enthusiasm 
and  energy  wanted  an  outlet ;  he  would  try  and 
forget  his  hopeless  love  for  his  cousin  by  accentuat- 
ing his  love  for  humanity  ;  he  was  determined  to  try 
and  lead  a  noble  and  unselfish  life,  and  be  if  possible 
an  example  to  liis  fellow  creatures.  If  he  could  not 
win  Lolo's  love,  he  could  at  least  try  to  win  her 
respect. 

From  half-dozing  meditations  he  passed  over  into 
the  land  of  dreams.  He  saw  himself  in  a  i)ublic  place 
surrounded  by  an  enormous  crowd,  who  listened  in 
intense  silence  to  the  impassioned  words  he  was 
addressing  them.  As  he  finished,  a  wild  roar  of 
applause  rose  from  the  dense  mass  of  humanity,  loud 
as  the  boating  of  the  billows  on  a  shingly  shore.  Men 
and  women  were  pressing  round  him  ;  they  kissed  his 
hands  and  the  hem  of  his  garment  ;  they  were  drunk 
with  enthusiasm  ;  he  had  held  uj)  to  them  visions 
of  the  impossible,  and  they  were  thankful.  He  felt 
himself  lifted  from  the  gronnd  ;  lie  was  being  carried 
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on  iiicii's  slioultU'i's.  Who  could  now  deny  that  lie  was 
an  orator,  a  jxtwcr  in  the  land,  a  ruler  of  men  by  the 
mere  sound  of  his  voire  ?  At  that  moment  he  felt 
tliat  he  was  jrreater  than  other  men,  and  he  was 
overeome  with  pride.  He  looked  down,  and  he  saw  at 
liis  feet  a  surgin^^  throu*:;  of  thousands  ready  to  obey 
his  least  commands  ;  he  looked  uj),  and  there  he  saw 
Lolo  at  a  balcony  smilinif  at  his  success,  waving  her 
handkerchief  and  sending  him  kisses  with  her  hand. 
He  was  overi)Owered  with  emotion  ;  his  triumj»h  was 
complete  ;  he  could  wnu  her  love  by  success. 

He  awoke  with  a  start,  bewildered,  and  not  knowing 
for  a  few  moments  where  he  was.  Feeling  chilly, 
he  closed  the  window  ;  then  heaving  a  sigh  that  his 
dream  was  over,  he  rose  and  returned  to  the  taV)le. 
There  was  much  wrangling  going  on.  Lots  had  been 
drawn  to  decide  to  which  towns  each  member  of  the 
society  was  to  go,  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result.  They  all  wanted  to  be  apjMtinted  to 
Berlin,  or  to  one  or  two  of  the  other  large  cities  of 
Germany.  No  one  wished  to  be  sent  to  the  less 
important  jdaces  ;  every  one  considered  his  talents  too 
great  to  be  wasted  in  demonstrations  in  minor  towns. 
►Some  ])roposed  that  a  committee  should  be  a]>j)ointed 
to  settle  the  (piestion  ;  others  suggested  other  i)ro- 
]>osals.  A  long  and  heated  discussion  ensued.  The 
]>resident  was  becoming  heartily  weary  of  the  business. 
It  was  difficult  to  miiintain  order,  and  it  was  getting 
very  late. 

''  What  a  ]»ity  Bernard  Adler  is  not  here,"  said 
Heinrich  ;  "  witii  liis  wonderful  head  tor  organising  he 
would  urranuc  matters  in  a  moment." 
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"  Let  us  send  for  him,"  replied  the  president,  "  aud 
let  there  be  a  truce  till  he  comes." 

The  proposition  met  with  approval,  and  Heinrich 
Lazarus  was  selected  to  fetch  his  friend  as  quickly  as 
possible.  He  was  putting  on  his  coat  and  hat  to  carry 
out  his  mission  v/hen  a  ring  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Here  he  is  I  "  shouted  several  voices,  and  a  young 
student  precipitated  himself  out  of  the  room  to  open 
the  door.  In  a  few  moments  he  returned  deadly  pale, 
and  letting  himself  fall  into  a  chair,  he  gasped  out  : 
"  We  are  lost !  " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  exclaimed  every  one  as  they 
gathered  round  him. 

"  You  will  know  in  a  moment,"  he  replied. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  lieutenant  of  police,  followed 
by  a  detachment  of  men,  entered  the  room  ;  by  his 
side  was  Bernard  Adler. 

When  the  first  moment  of  surprise  was  over, 
Johann  Schmalz,  making  a  great  effort  to  overcome 
the  nervousness  which  had  seized  him,  assumed  a 
theatrical  attitude,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
officer  said  :  ''  I  demand  of  you  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  this  intrusion  into  my  house  at  so  late  an  hour  of 
the  night  ?  Are  we  living  under  a  reign  of  terror,  or 
is  there  still  liberty  in  Germany  ?  Answer  me  ;  what 
is  the  object  of  your  coming  here  ?  " 

"  You  will  know  it  directly,"  replied  the  officer  very 
calmly  ;  "  I  arrest  you  all  in  the  name  of  the  law.  I 
hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  give  no  trouble,  but  follow 
me  whitlier  I  have  instructions  to  conduct  you." 

"  What  are  we  accused  of?  AVhat  is  our  crime  ?  " 
asked  Johann  Schmalz,  in  a  loud  voice. 
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"  It  iis  not  my  husiiR-ss  to  tell  you,"  ivj)lied  the 
officer,  very  civilly.  ''  Please,  sir,  make  uo  difficulties  ; 
my  orders  are  precise.  I  Lave  to  arrest  you  all,  and 
to  seize  every  ijai)er  1  mu}-  lay  hands  ujxju  iu  the 
house.  You  will  be  so  kind  as  to  follow  me,  for 
resistance  would  be  useless." 

Heinrich  Lazarus  walked  up  to  Bernard  Adler  and 
said  to  him  :  "  Bernard,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
Can  you  exi)lain  it  ?     "Why  did  you  not  come  before  ?  " 

Bernard  Adler,  who  was  looking  very  pale,  turned 
his  eyes  away  from  his  friend  and  avoided  answering. 

"  Bernard,  I  implore  you  by  our  long-standing 
friendship  to  tell  me  what  has  hai)iiened  I " 

"  Well,  if  you  will  know  it,  Heinrich,"  he  replied, 
with  a  cynical  laugh,  "  I  have  saved  you  all  from 
making  fools  of  yourselves." 

"  Bernard,  have  you  betrayed  us  ?  " 

"  I  have  done  what  I  considered  most  expedient  for 
me  to  do,  nor  am  I  accountable  to  you  for  my 
actions." 

"  Bernard,  }ou  are  a  blackguard  I  "  shouted  Heinrich 
at  his  friend  ;  then  he  stoj)ped  short  unable  ou 
account  of  his  anger  to  find  words  sufficiently  strong  to 
express  the  contemjtt  he  felt  for  him. 

"  It  is  foolish  to  make  use  of  foul  language," 
retorted  Bernard  ;  "  some  day  you  will  j)erhaps  be 
thankful  that  I  saved  you  from  taking  i)art  in  a  series 
of  asinine  demonstrations,  from  which  no  good  could 
jtossibly  come  to  any  one." 

Heinrich  did  not  re})ly,  but  turned  his  back  upon  the 
traitor,  and  overconu'  with  shame  that  he  should  ever 
have  been  his  friend,  he  went   to  the  furthermost  end 
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of  tlie  room  autl,  sitting  down,  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands  and  wept  like  a  child  whose  toy  has  been 
broken.  All  his  illnsions  were  going,  and  now  the 
most  cherished  of  all  that  friendship,  which  he  hoped 
wonld  last  through  life,  proved  false — broken  almost 
before  it  had  begun. 

Some  of  the  young  hot-headed  students,  seeing  but  a 
small  number  of  police  present,  tried  to  break  away, 
but  the  officer  in  command  merely  blew  a  whistle  and 
a  larger  force  of  police  apj)eared.  All  resistance  was 
soon  over.  They  were  ordered  to  descend  into  the 
street,  and  were  there  bound  together  so  as  to  prevent 
any  further  attempts  at  escaping.  When  the  room 
had  been  cleared,  all  the  documents  on  the  table  were 
impounded  and  a  search  made  for  others,  Bernard 
Adler  leading  the  way.  A  coui)le  of  men  w^re  then 
left  in  charge  of  the  apartment,  and  the  lieutenant 
of  i)olice,  pleased  with  his  work,  marched  oif  with  his 
long  detachment  of  prisoners,  guarded  by  a  consider- 
able force  of  police. 

AVhat  had  happened  to  lead  the  police  authorities 
to  make  this  descent  on  Johann  Schmalz's  abode 
that  very  night,  and  so  to  secure  at  one  swoop  all 
the  members  of  the  secret  society  ?  Who  had  showed 
them  the  way  ? 

Some  time  before  Bernard  Adler  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  rather  pretty  and  intelligent 
servant  girl,  engaged  in  the  house  of  one  of  the 
superior  police  authorities.  The  acquaintance  ripened 
into  a  liaison,  but  unfortunately  liaisons  cannot  be 
carried  on  satisfactorily  without  funds,  and  Bernard 
was  always  suffering  from  a  great  dearth  of  money. 
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This  gave  rise  to  much  recrimination  between  tlie 
two  ;  slie  accused  liim  of  being  an  idle,  good-for- 
nothing  fellow,  who  had  not  even  the  means  of  taking 
lier  out  to  a  music-hall  on  Sunday  nights.  He  htul 
grown  so  infatuated  ^nth  the  girl  that  in  s])ite  of 
these  (quarrels  he  always  returned  to  her,  and  finally, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  ceaseless  disjmtes,  he  told  her 
he  was  i)rei)ared  to  enter  any  profession  which  she 
thought  would  bring  him  in  some  money.  She 
suggested  that  he  should  enter  the  police  force  ;  he 
did  not  like  the  idea,  but  she  said  she  would  ask 
her  master  to  facilitate  his  entry.  He  reluctantly 
consented  to  let  her  act.  The  next  morning,  when 
she  brought  her  master  his  breakfast,  she  l)oldly 
made  her  request  ;  he  did  not  like  to  give  her  a 
blank  refusal,  for  he  had  not  unfrequently  taken 
liberties  with  his  pretty  servant  girl,  and  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  convenient  to  keep  her  in  good 
humour,  so  he  put  her  oflf  by  saying  that  unless  a 
man  gave  some  distinct  proof  of  intelligence  and 
general  usefulness  he  could  not  be  admitted  into  the 
force.  She  tliought  over  the  answer,  and  when 
Bernard  next  visited  lier,  she  told  him  that  he  must 
do  sometliing,  otherwise  he  would  not  be  received. 
Bernard  replied  that  he  did  not  (piite  see  what  he 
could  do,  but  she  was  not  to  be  denied.  She  cross- 
questioned  him  as  to  the  life  he  led,  and  finally 
he  confessed  he  belonged  to  a  secret  society.  It  was 
enougli.  She  told  him  tliat  he  must  go  to  her 
master  and  tell  him  everytliing,  and  when  he  made 
objections  she  threatened  to  go  herself  if  he  did 
not.     After  a  long  wrangle  the  matter  was    settled. 
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"After  all,"  said  Bernard  to  liimself,  "whether 
Heinrich  and  the  others  go  to  prison  a  few  days 
earlier  or  a  few  days  later  matters  very  little  to 
them,  as  go  to  prison  they  must,  and  by  confessing 
the  whole  bnsiness  now  I  may  secnre  for  myself  a 
snng  berth." 

The  next  morning  Bernard  Adler  presented  him- 
self before  the  police  official  in  question,  and  on 
receiving  a  promise  that  no  hurt  wonkl  come  to 
him,  and  an  assurance  that  all  that  was  jiossible 
would  be  done  to  obtain  for  him  a  situation  in  the 
detective  force,  confessed  the  whole  story  of  his  con- 
nection with  a  secret  society  and  betrayed  his  friends. 

That  same  evening  there  was  a  great  ball  at  the 
French  Embassy.  All  Berlin  society  was  there,  and 
among  those  present  were  General  Count  Eckstein, 
his  daughter  the  Countess  Nelly,  and  her  cousin 
Count  Klinkenstein.  After  his  return  from  Paris, 
Count  Klinkenstein  had  carefully  avoided  his  uncle's 
house,  which  was  only  natural,  as  the  first  meeting 
he  had  had  after  that  episode  had  not  been  particu- 
larly pleasant.  His  sister  had  gone  back  to  Italy 
directly  the  Christmas  holidays  were  over,  so  that 
Count  Klinkenstein  liad  few  opjjortunities  of  seeing 
his   cousin  Nelly  except  at  balls  or  evening  jiarties. 

The  old  General  had  been  very  much  annoyed  at 
his  nephew's  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  his  going  to 
Paris,  and  when  lie  returned  to  Berlin,  after  sjiend- 
ing  Christmas  at  Klinkenstein,  he  began  to  make 
diligent  inquiries  into  the  life  his  nephew  was 
leading.  The  discoveries  he  made  were  very  dis- 
tressing to  him.      He  was  told  of  the  long-standing 
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liuisuu  witli  Ol.iiti  ZiUii'Ui,  ami  In*  loiinil,  to  his  uiuaze- 
meiit,  that  iu  a  few  years  spent  iu  Berlin  his  nephew 
had  succeeded  iu  seriously  damaging  his  projierties 
Ly  the  reckless  way  iu  which  he  had  borrowed  money. 
He  ma<le  uj)  his  mind  to  i)Ut  a  stop  to  this  extra- 
vagance by  talking  to  liis  nephew  very  seriously, 
auil  if  he  found  that  words  were  of  no  effect  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  to  use  stronger  measures, 
and  to  set  the  machinery  of  the  law  in  motion,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  family  demaud  that  his 
nei)hew  slioukl  be  placed  under  caratfl,  that  is 
to  say,  his  estates  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
trustees,  and  only  a  yearly  income  be  paid  to  him. 
Count  Eckstein  was  determined  to  act  with  great 
caution  and  circumsj)ection,  and  not  to  hurry  any- 
thing, as  he  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  a  marriage 
between  his  daughter  and  her  cousin.  He  was, 
however,  resolved  never  to  consent  to  such  a  marriage 
imless  his  ne})hew  mended  his  ways,  and  unless  the 
liaison  with  Olga  Zanelli  were  thoroughly  and  com- 
])letely  broken  off  and  terminated. 

The  long  low  ball-room  of  the  French  Embassy 
was  hot  to  suffocation.  Although  what  is  known 
as  Berlin  court  society  is  not  very  large,  yet  that 
night  the  cnish  in  the  rooms  was  very  great.  Every 
officer  who  had  received  an  invitation  was  present, 
for  it  was  an  understood  thing  in  the  army  that  to 
sliow  that  there  was  no  ill  feeling  among  the  officers 
against  France  sucli  invitations  were  to  be  considered 
commands.  Even  the  old  field-mars luil,  Count  von 
Moltke,  who  hardly  ever  went  out  into  society, 
showetl  liimsi'lf  that  evi'uinii'. 
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Tlie  Land  had  istoi)ped  i)laying  ;  a  hot  and  thirst) 
crowd  pushed  and  jostled  against  each  other  to 
escape  as  soon  as  possible  through  the  doors  of  the 
ball-room,  eager  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air  on  the 
staircase,  or  in  the  less  frequented  drawing-rooms. 
The  Countess  Nelly,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Count 
Klinkeustein,  made  her  way  to  the  furthermost 
drawing-room,  where  a  window  was  open,  and  where 
there  was  comparative  solitude. 

"  Let  us  sit  down,  Edward,"  she  said  to  her  partner. 
"  I  am  quite  tired  of  this  ball ;  it  is  so  very  hot  in 
that  room,  and  there  are  too  many  peoj)le  here." 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  Nelly,"  he  replied ; 
"  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  sit  quietly  here  than 
to  get  oneself  into  a  state  of  i)erspiration  in  the  other 
room.  I  never  very  much  cared  about  dancing,  and 
I  only  indulge  in  the  exercise  because  it  gives  one 
the  opi)ortunity  of  passing  one's  arms  round  the 
waist  of  a  pretty  girl." 

"  Oh  I  "  exclaimed  the  Countess  Nelly,  "  is  it  only 
for  that  reason  that  young  officers  are  so  eager  to 
dance  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  that  they  were  mostly  of  my 
opinion,  Nelly  ;  men  generally  look  fools  when  they 
dance,  and  just  imagine  how  hot  we  officers  must  get, 
hopping  about  in  these  tightly  buttoned  tunics  ;  .you 
women  at  least  have  the  advantage  over  us,  for  you 
expose  a  quarter  of  your  bodies  to  the  refreshing 
breezes.  I  suppose  it  is  because  your  natures  are 
hotter  than  ours  that  you  clothe  yourselves  so 
sliglitly  ?  " 

''  What  is  the  matter  with  vou  to-night,  Edward  ? 
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All  till'  time  wi'  wen-  (laiiciii*]:  you  did  nothing  but 
talk  nonsense  to  me." 

The  matter  ^v^th  Count  Klinkenstein  was  that  he 
had  partaken  of  a  very  good  dinner,  Avith  i)lenty  of 
wine,  and  the  jtresence  of  his  cousin  Nelly,  who  was 
looking  ])articularly  ])retty  that  night,  excited  him  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  It  was  very  wrong,  ])ut  alas  I 
such  things  will  occur. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ? "  exclaimed  the 
Count.  "  The  fact  is,  Nelly,  tliat  I  am  in  very  high 
spirits  to-night,  and  as  it  is  so  rarely  the  case,  I  mean 
to  enjoy  myself." 

"  I  suppose  you  want  to  convey  to  me  that  I  iKjre 
you,  and  that  you  would  like  to  go  and  amuse  your- 
self elsewhere  ?  By  all  means  go,  Edward.  I  do  not 
want  to  retain  you." 

She  said  this  petulantly,  and  made  an  atterajjt  to 
rise,  but  Count  Klinkenstein  seized  her  hand,  and 
pulled  her  down  again  on  to  the  seat. 

"  Nelly,  don't  go  away  in  a  huflf ;  yon  know  i)er- 
fectly  well  tliat  I  like  you  much  better  than  the 
dancing." 

"■  That  is  very  comjjlimentary  of  you,  Edward,  as 
vou  have  just  told  me  vou  did  not  care  about  it  at 
all." 

"You  are  in  a  nasty  humour  to-night,  Nelly  ;  you 
twist  everything  I  say  into  a  wrong  sense.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  reasonal)ly,  and  you  "snll  not  listen  to  me." 

"  If  yon  have  something  to  say,  why  do  you  not 
come  and  see  me  at  home  ?  You  have  not  set  fiiot  in 
our  house  for  a  very  long  time." 

"  Your  dreadful  sour-temj»ered  father  friglitens  me 
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away,  Nelly  ;  he  is  always  giving  me  good  advice,  and 
generally  lecturing  me  about  my  conduct,  when  we 
meet.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  be  good.  Don't 
you  think,  Nelly,  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  be  naughty 
when  we  are  young  than  to  begin  being  so  when  we 
are  old  ?  " 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Nelly,  not  quite  understand- 
ing what  her  cousin  meant. 

"After  all,  I  am  not  such  a  demon,"  continued 
Count  Klinkenstein,  "to  entitle  my  uncle  to  preach 
at  me  as  if  I  were  almost  2:)ast  redemption.  Every 
man  has  his  little  sins  ;  I  love  the  sight  of  pretty 
women.  That  is  not  a  very  dreadful  offence,  is  it, 
Nelly  ?  " 

"Oh  no,"  she  replied;  "a  general  love  for  pretty 
women  must  be  quite  innocent." 

"And  I  have  no  great  admiration,  Nelly,  for  monks 
and  hermits  and  other  persons  who  renounce  the 
world  ;  I  do  not  ajjprove  of  their  principles  of  life." 

"  Everything  has  its  proper  place,  Edward ;  you 
would  not  wish  every  man  to  be  an  officer,  now 
would  you  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  smile. 

"  Certainly  not,  Nelly  ;  we  would  never  stand  every- 
one being  an  officer,  but  every  gentleman  should  be 
one." 

"  My  father  says  that  young  officers  are  not  up  to 
much  good  nowadays,  and  that  they  care  more  about 
dissipation  than  the  duties  of  their  profession." 

"  Your  father  talks  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  Nelly  ; 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  as  bad  as  any  of  us  when 
he  was  young." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  Edward." 
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"  It  is  tlic  fiisliion,  Ni'lly,  for  old  genemls  to  find 
fanlt  with  us  yonng  officers.  They  are  jealous  of  us, 
Lecanse  we  are  capable  of  enjoying  onrselves  and 
because  women  love  us,  I  would  not  exchange  my 
present  position  for  that  of  Field-Marshal  Moltke. 
It  seems  to  me  that  woman's  love  is  wortli  more  than 
any  tield-marslial's  baton  in  the  wo7*ld," 

"  But  tliat  sort  of  tiling  will  not  last  for  ever, 
Edward.  Sooner  or  later  you  ^^^ll  get  tired  of  flirting 
with  every  i)retty  young  woman  you  meet." 

"  Tlien,  Nelly,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  settle  down 
as  they  say  ;  but  I  hoi)e  the  time  is  still  a  long  way 
off  when  the  sight  of  a  jjretty  young  woman  will  have 
no  effect  upon  me." 

"  Would  it  not  be  more  reasonable  to  settle  down 
while  you  are  still  young,  Edward  ?  " 

"  Nelly,  you  don't  mean  to  suggest  to  me  that  I 
should  go  and  get  married  ?  " 

"Why  not,  Edward?" 

"  Because  it  is  simply  imjiossible,"  he  replied, 
flunking  of  his  mistress  and  his  child. 

She  remained  silent  for  a  time  ;  then  she  asked  him 
why  he  objected  so  much  to  getting  married. 

"  Tlie  idea  does  not  suit  my  temperament,  Nelly  ; 
that  is  the  long  and  sliorf  of  it.  I  am  much  too 
flighty  to  settle  down.  1  would  jjrobably  make  a 
woman  miserable  if  I  were  bound  to  her  for  life.  I 
like  my  independence  too  much.  Every  pretty  face 
I  see  excites  in  me  a  longing  to  possess  it,  and  such 
sentiments  tliey  say  do  not  conduce  to  a  pleasant  and 
hai)i)y  married  life." 

"You  will  cliange,  Edward,  as  you  grow  (dder.      I 
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would  have  tlionglit  that  it  would  have  been  more 
satisftxctory  to  have  loved  one  woman  than  to  like  a 
great  many.     Perhaps  some  day  yon  will  fall  in  love." 

Count  Kliukenstein  gave  a  sigh.  "  If  I  came 
across  a  very  nice  sensible  girl,  I  might  perhaps  be 
induced  to  try  the  experiment  of  marriage  ;  but  even 
if  I  succeeded  in  finding  her,  and  were  she  disposed  to 
accept  me,  there  would  still  be  so  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  come  off." 

''  What  hinders  you,  Edward,  from  doing  as  you 
please  ?  Are  you  not  free  ?  "  She  said  this  in  a  tone 
of  voice  which  showed  such  anxiety  as  to  the  answer, 
that  lie  was  rather  startled  and  had  to  ask  himself 
seriously  whether  it  was  possible  that  his  cousin  was 
really  in  love  with  him  and  looked  forward  to  the 
])ossibility  of  their  being  married  some  day.  It  took 
him  some  time  to  think  how  he  should  turn  the 
question  ;  but  the  C^ountess  Nelly,  who  saw  his  per- 
plexity, was  not  to  be  put  off. 

"  Edward,  won't  you  tell  me  ?  You  have  j^lenty  of 
money,  so  you  cannot  plead  jioverty  as  an  excuse  for 
not  marrying." 

"  My  dear  Nelly,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  told  you 
already  that  I  am  very  impressionable,  and  that  the 
presence  of  a  pretty  face  makes  me  feel  very  queer. 
It  is  difficult  to  discuss  the  subject  of  matrimony  with 
so  pretty  a  young  lady  as  yourself,  even  tliough  we 
are  cousins  and  are  therefore  allowed  more  familiarity 
in  our  conversation  than  if  we  were  strangers." 

Nelly  blushed,  and  muttered  that  he  was  dreadful. 

"  Well,  I  wnll  promise  you  one  tiling,  Nelly,"  con- 
tinued the  Count,  laughing,  "that  if  ever  I  do  marry 
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it  will  !)(•  no  one  else  but  yourself.  You  see  how 
accommodating  I  am.  As  you  are  so  eager  to  see 
me  married,  I  leave  tlie  matter  entirely  in  your  hands, 
hut  I  do  not  Ix'lievc,  Nelly,  tliat  you  will  succeed  in 
|)ersua<liug  me  to  ]mt  my  neck  under  the  yoke." 

A  young  officer  i)resented  himself  at  that  moment 
and  claimed  tlie  (Jountess  Xelly  as  his  i)artner  for 
the  next  dance.  Count  Klinkensteiu,  left  to  himself, 
watched  them  dejjarting  ami  in  arm.  "  I  might  do 
worse  than  marry  lier,"  he  said  to  himself ;  "  she  is 
pretty,  intelligent,  and  lias  jilenty  of  money.  After 
all,  in  the  end,  one  must  get  tired  of  a  mistress 
liowever  beautiful  she  may  he,  and  sui)f)ers  and  rowdy 
parties  must  sooner  or  later  begin  to  pall.  If  ever 
Lolo  gets  tired  of  me,  and  Nelly  is  still  unmarried, 
I  shall  try  and  make  her  my  wife  ;  but,  then,  why 
should  Lolo  ever  tire  of  me  or  I  of  her  ?  " 

He  stretched  himself  out  on  tlie  sofa  and  remained 
for  some  time  occupied  in  laughing  to  himself  over  the 
ridiculous  idea  of  his  ever  washing  to  get  rid  of  his 
mistress.  However,  he  soon  got  bored  at  being  left 
alone,  and  having  sufficiently  admired  the  shep- 
herdesses in  the  Gobelin  tapestry  on  the  opposite 
wall  he  rose  to  take  a  turn  in  the  ball-room.  As 
he  crossed  the  adjoining  apartment  he  heard  two 
persons  discussing  together.  Looking  round  he  per- 
ceived that  one  of  them  was  his  uncle  Count  Eckstein. 
He  stop])ed  a  moment  to  listen  to  what  they  were 
saying.  The  old  General  was  ex})laining  to  a  young 
officer  of  the  staff  the  strategy  of  the  ])attle  of  Grave- 
lotte.  The  discovery  did  not  induce  Count  Klinken- 
steiu to  join  in  the  instructive  conversation  ;  on  the 
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contrary,  he  escaped  as  qiiickh"  as  he  could,  and 
finding  some  congenial  comimnions  in  the  ball-room, 
he  leant  against  the  wall  in  a  quiet  corner  and  dis- 
cussed with  them  the  last  scandal  of  the  day,  and  that 
apparently  ever-attractive  subject  to  young  men — the 
charms  of  women  and  their  faithlessness. 

The  ball  was  over.  A  stream  of  people  descended 
the  marble  staircase  of  the  Embassy.  In  the  hall 
ladies  wrajiped  in  their  furs  were  talking  to  young 
officers  while  waiting  for  their  carriages.  At  the  door 
of  the  house  the  Suisse  of  the  Embassy,  in  his 
gorgeous  uniform  and  cocked  hat,  gave  a  loud  rap 
on  the  floor  with  his  mace  as  the  carriage  of  an 
ambassador  or  of  a  prince  drove  up. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Count  Klinkenstein  to  some 
young  officers  who  were  standing  in  the  hall.  "  I 
am  walking  home  ;  come  with  me,  and  we  shall  have 
a  drink." 

They  started  together  to  walk  along  the  Unter  den 
Linden.  As  they  ajiproached  the  corner  of  the 
Friedrichstrasse  they  heard  a  loud  rumour  as  of  men 
singing,  and  they  saw  a  large  crowd  coming  towards 
them. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  "  said  Count  Klinken- 
stein to  his  companions  ;  "let  us  wait  and  see." 

The  crowd  approached.  In  the  centre  were  the 
twenty-five  members  of  the  secret  society  guarded  by 
police  and  on  their  way  to  prison.  They  were  chant- 
ing with  great  earnestness  a  revolutionary  hymn  of 
melancholy  rythm.  It  had  a  weird  efi'ect  in  the  night 
with  the  silent  crowd  pressing  round,  and  Count 
Klinkenstein  listening  to  it  was  visibly  touched.     He 
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jmslu'd  liis  way  thronjrli  tlit-  crowd  to  pret  a  p:ootl  view 
of  the  i)risoiR'rs.  Hcadinu:  them  was  Heinrich  Lazarns 
singing  earnestly,  witli  his  eyes  turned  to  heaven, 
ignoring  the  pushing  erowd  around,  walking  as  if  he 
were  in  a  dream,  and  looking  like  a  young  saint  going 
to  martyrdom.  The  Count  turned  away  so  as  not  to 
be  seen  by  his  mistress's  cousin. 

"  A  lot  of  socialists  going  to  prison,"  said  one  of  the 
young  officers,  wlio  had  in([uired  of  a  policeman  ;  "  such 
creatures  ought  to  l)e  shot  ;  they  are  a  curse  to  the 
country." 

Count  Klinkeustein  did  not  reply  ;  he  was  listening 
to  the  chant  dnug  away  in  the  distance. 

"  Good-night,  Klinkeustein,"  said  one  of  the  officers 
to  him  ;  "  if  you  are  going  to  fall  into  a  reverie  we 
will  leave  you,  for  we  prefer  drinks  to  sentimental 
admiration  of  republican  songs." 

He  replied  that  he  was  tired  and  would  go  home  ; 
he  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  and  to  be  left  alone, 
for  he  was  boiling  over  with  rage.  What  business 
had  Lolo's  cousin  to  be  a  socialist  and  to  let  himself 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police  ?  AVhat  would  people 
say  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  indirectly 
connected  with  a  revolutionist,  he  an  officer  in  the 
Gardes  du  Corjjs  ?  It  was  always  the  way  with 
mistresses,  they  were  sure  to  have  disrej)utable  relations 
who  brought  nothing  but  trouble  and  scandal.  Would 
public  opinion  exi)ect  him  to  throw  uj)  Lolo  after 
this  ?  Then  he  foresaw  more  trouble  ahead,  for  what 
would  Lolo  do  when  she  would  hear  to-morrow  of  the 
arrest  of  her  disrei»utable  cousin  ?  In  her  impetuosity 
she  would  probably  rush  to  see  him,  and  expect  him 
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(Couut  Klinkenstein)  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  defence  of  this  good-for-nothing  revolutionary 
relation  of  hers. 

So  thought  Count  Klinkenstein  as  he  went  stamping 
up  his  staircase,  cursing  his  mistress  and  all  her 
connections,  and  it  required  the  soothing  influence  of 
a  dose  of  morphia  before  his  irritated  nerves  would 
allow  him  to  fall  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XXVll. 

COUNT  IMMEK8D0RF  was  again  in  money  diffi- 
culties. His  ill-got  money  was  spent,  and  he  had 
lately  been  losing  heavily  at  cards,  but  now  having 
once  dipped  his  hand  in  crime  he  had  grown  reckless 
and  callous,  for  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  sliould  not 
continue  to  blackmail  society  whenever  he  was  in 
want  of  money  ;  the  process  seemed  so  simple,  and 
had  turned  out  so  successfully  the  first  time  it  had 
been  tried.  There  were  enough  people  in  Berlin  with 
a  black  mark  against  their  characters,  and  who  were 
rich  enough  to  pay  for  silence.  He  had  never  before 
believed  that  money  could  he  made  so  easily,  and  he 
could  not  help  laughing  to  himself  whenever  he  paid 
his  aunt  the  Countess  Schnitzel  a  visit  at  tlie  gushing 
amiability  witli  wliicli  she  always  received  him.  "  It 
was  so  comforting,"  slie  used  to  say,  "  to  liave  a 
nephew  upon  wliom  one  could  depend." 

Under  these  circumstances,  instead  of  worrying 
himself  how  to  raise  money  in  a  legitimate  way,  or 
dream  of  committing  suicide,  Count  Immersdorf  im- 
mediately sent  a  message  to  Moses  Jacobsohn  begging 
him  to  come  without  delay.  Tlius  it  was  that  towards 
dusk  on  a  certain  afternoon  in  the  month  of  March, 
C'ount  Immersdoif  was  waiting  in  his  room  for  the 
ring  of  tlie  bell  which  would  announce  the  arrival  of 
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the  vendor  of  old  clothes,  and  ready  this  time  to  open 
the  door  himself  to  his  disrei^ntable  acquaintance, 
for  he  had  judiciously  sent  his  servant  on  an  errand 
which  would  occui^y  him  for  a  long  time  and  keep 
him  out  of  the  way. 

As  soon  as  the  Count  heard  the  shuffling  steps  of 
the  Jew  mounting  his  staircase,  he  jumped  up  and 
was  ready  at  the  door  to  let  him  in  at  once. 

"  Good  day,  Count,"  said  the  Jew,  pulling  off  his 
greasy  cap. 

Count  Immersdorf  answered  nothing,  but  closed 
the  door  behind  his  visitor. 

The  Jew  gave  a  little  laugh  as  he  took  a  long  look 
at  the  Count's  dismal  countenance.  "  Eh  !  Count,  I 
hope  this  time  I  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  same 
indignities  to  which  I  had  to  submit  the  first  time 
I  paid  you  a  visit.  You  noble  gentlemen  are  so 
strange  ;  one  day  you  scorn  us  and  would  kick  us  out 
of  the  house,  and  the  next  day  you  send  for  us  and 
ask  our  help." 

"  Please  enter,"  growled  the  Count ;  "  we  cannot 
discuss  matters  in  the  passage." 

"  Eh  !  then  you  have  sent  for  me  again  to  do  a 
little  business  for  you,  Count  ?  Very  well  !  Very 
well  indeed !  You  will  find  me  most  accommodat- 
Ing." 

As  he  spoke  Moses  Jacobsohn  entered  the  Count's 
room  bowing  profusely,  and  with  an  irritating  look  of 
mock  humility  upon  his  face.  He  walked  up  to  the 
fireplace,  and  after  selecting  an  arm-chair  with  great 
deliberation  sat  down  in  it,  and  having  drawn  it  close 
to  the  fire  began  warming  his  hands. 
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From  the  other  end  of  the  room,  Count  Immersdorf 
watched  his  movements  with  a  certain  hjok  of 
contempt. 

"  Yon  do  not  mind  my  taking  a  seat,  do  you,  Count  ? 
It  is  a  long  walk  from  my  poor  quarters  to  yonr 
palatial  abode,  yet  I  would  not  like  to  seat  myself 
before  so  noble  a  Count  as  yourself  without  leave. 
Ah  !  Count,  since  I  have  come  into  contact  with  our 
noble  aristocracy  I  have  learnt  good  manners." 
Moses  Jacobsohn  threw  himself  back  in  his  arm-chair 
and  rested  his  boots  on  the  hob  of  the  grate. 

Count  Immersdorf  did  not  answer,  for  he  felt  at 
that  moment  that  ho  could  have  thrown  himself  upon 
his  puny  visitor  and  throttled  him  then  and  there  ;  but 
he  knew  that  he  required  his  services,  so  making  a 
great  effort  he  mastered  his  ill-humour,  and  after  a 
short  pause,  during  which  he  occupied  himself  walking 
up  and  down  his  room,  he  felt  himself  sufficiently 
calm  to  reply. 

"  Make  yourself  comfortable  ;  put  your  legs  on  the 
table  or  thrast  them  into  the  fire  ;  keep  your  greasy 
cap  upon  your  head,  if  you  are  afraid  of  draughts  ;  do 
what  you  like.  What  should  I  care  ?  When  one  has 
dealings  witli  a  man  like  you  one  is  not  particular 
about  ceremonial." 

"  Eh  !  my  dear  Count,  you  have  grown  quite  a 
philosopher  since  we  last  met  ;  you  have  learnt  that 
true  sa}'ing  that  the  wise  man  adajits  himself  to  his 
company ;  you  have  become  quite  a  master  in  the  art 
of  being  coarse  and  insolent ;  now  I  feel  (piite  at  my 
ease  in  your  society." 
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his  baud  ont  towards  a  cigar  box  wliich  lay  on  the 
table. 

"■  My  dear  (*oiiut,  pray  pass  me  those  cigars,  or  I  will 
have  to  get  iij)  to  reach  them.  I  am  an  inveterate 
smoker,  and  I  have  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  your 
cigars.     You  are  a  connoisseur,  are  your  not  ?  " 

Count  Immersdorf  gave  the  box  a  push,  and  the  Jew 
selected  from  it  the  cigar  which  seemed  to  him  the 
most  promising  ;  then  putting  it  into  his  mouth,  he 
struck  a  match,  and  having  lit  it,  said  to  the  Count : 
"  My  dear  Count,  I  hope  you  do  not  object  to  my 
smoking  here  ;  you  are  so  very  considerate  to  yonr 
guests." 

Count  Immersdorf  was  getting  very  irritated  at 
his  visitor's  manner.  He  pretended  not  to  hear  the 
question  put  to  him,  and  turned  his  back  upon  Moses 
Jacobsohn,  who  did  not  seem  to  mind  ;  then  he  took 
two  or  three  turns  up  and  down  his  room  to  give  him 
time  to  think  how  he  should  exjilain  to  the  Jew  what 
he  had  on  his  mind.  It  was  disagreeable  to  have  to 
begin,  but  as  it  had  to  be  done,  the  sooner  it  was  done 
the  better  it  would  be,  so  he  thought  to  himself, 
therefore,  suddenly  pulling  himself  up  in  front  of  his 
puny  visitor,  he  leant  over  him  and  yelled  as  he  put  on 
a  look  which  was  intended  to  impress  Moses  Jacobsohn 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with  :  "  Do 
you  hear,  you  confounded  Jew  ?  I  want  money  ;  I  want 
money,  and  money  you  will  have  to  procure  me." 

"  Tut !  tut !  Count  ;  you  are  in  want  of  money  ?  " 
rei)lied  Moses  Jacobsohn  undisturbed  and  continuing 
to  puff  at  his  cigar,  while  he  assumed  a  look  of 
impudent  astonishment  at  the  suggestion  conveyed  by 
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the  Count's  words.  "  You  in  want  uf  moiu-y  'i  Why, 
yon  are  joking,  Count.  It  is  not  a  year  ago  that  I 
brouglit  you  a  very  large  sum.  What  has  become 
of  it  ?  Already  spent  ?  You  are  indeed  an  extrava- 
gant person  !  " 

"  How  I  spend  my  money  is  no  business  of  yours," 
answered  the  Count.  "  I  have  sjient  it,  and  I  now 
require  to  be  furnished  with  more.  It  is  for  you  to 
find  the  means  of  doing  so." 

"  You  are  going  too  fast,  my  dear  Count ;  you  will 
come  to  a  bad  end  if  you  spend  your  money  at  the  rate 
you  have  been  doing.  Money  cannot  be  found  every 
day  ;  when  we  get  some  we  should  stick  to  it,  and  not 
throw  it  away  as  if  we  had  an  endless  sujjjily  of  it  at 
our  command.  You  have  been  playing  cards  again  ; 
gambling  for  large  stakes,  eh  I  and  lost  ?  You  have 
been  a  fool,  Count  ;  let  me  tell  you  so  ;  when  you  see 
fortune  persistently  adverse  to  you  you  must  hel])  her 
a  little,  or  you  will  always  find  yourself  in  the  j)re- 
dicament  in  wliich  you  are  at  present.  If  fortune 
deals  out  the  cards  unfairly,  thu  wise  man  knows  how 
to  riglit  the  balance." 

"  I  did  not  send  for  you  to  ask  your  advice,  there- 
fore keep  it  to  yourself,"  retorted  Count  Immersdorf. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  Count  ;  I  do  not 
charge  for  the  advice  I  give  ;  I  present  it  to  you  gratis, 
because  I  take  such  an  interest  in  your  career." 

Count  Immersdorf  could  stand  it  no  more.  He 
walked  \\\\  to  tlie  arm-chair  in  which  his  disagreeable 
visitor  was  seated,  and  seizing  him  by  the  lappets  of 
his  coat  gave  liis  frail  body  a  long  and  vigorous  shake, 
while    lie  shouted  :    "  Do   vou   hear  me    now,   Moses 
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Jacobsoliu  ?  I  will  have  no  more  of  your  iiiferual 
impudence.  I  have  sent  for  you  to  transact  important 
business  witli  me,  and  not  to  play  the  fool.  Will  you 
or  will  you  not  pay  attention  to  what  I  have  to  say  ? 
If  you  are  not  in  the  humour  to  transact  business 
to-day,  then  out  you  go." 

As  he  finished  speaking  he  gave  a  last  vigorous 
shake  to  his  prey  before  letting  him  loose,  and  he 
flattered  himself  that  this  high-handed  treatment 
would  probably  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  garrulity 
of  the  Jew. 

Moses  Jacobsohn  rose  from  his  seat  slowly  and  with 
great  deliberation  ;  having  re-adjusted  his  coat  with 
an  affectation  of  care  he  bent  down  and  picked  up  his 
well-worn  cap,  which  he  had  placed  on  the  ground  by 
the  side  of  his  chair  on  entering  ;  then  he  blew  away 
the  dust  which  he  pretended  to  discover  on  it,  and 
after  giving  it  a  brush  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  put 
it  on.  Having  cast  a  glance  at  the  looking-glass  over 
the  mantelpiece,  and  being  apparently  satisfied  with 
his  ajjpearauce,  he  turned  round  and  proceeded  with 
grave  and  slow  steps  to  retire  from  the  Count's 
apartment. 

When  Count  Immersdorf  saw  that  the  Jew  was 
about  to  leave  the  room  he  shouted  to  him  angrily, 
feeling  all  the  time  a  certain  kind  of  admiration  for 
the  calmness  of  the  man.  "  What  are  you  up  to 
now  ?  Go  and  sit  down  again,  and  learn  to  behave 
yourself." 

Moses  Jacobsohn  stopped  with  one  hand  on  the 
handle  of  the  door,  and  replied  very  quietly,  but 
showing  in  his  tone  a  certain  amount  of  bitterness : 
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"  Ell !  incleod  I  Am  I  to  be  ordered  alj<jut  now  ?  Am 
I  a  soldier  ]x)uud  to  obey,  and  yon  an  officer  who  may 
command  ?  Am  I  an  individual  of  no  account,  who 
may  be  insulted  with  impunity,  and  you  a  great  person 
who  may  lord  it  as  you  please  ?  Am  I  the  ])Oor  man 
wlio  may  be  tram])l('(l  iijioii  and  kicked,  and  you  the 
jilutocrat  before  whom  men  must  be  servile  and  cring- 
ing, because  his  i)Ockets  are  full  of  gold  where^^'ith  he 
can  command  obedience  ?  Eh  I  Count,  answer  me 
that.  Who  is  rich  now,  you  or  I  ?  Who  stands  in 
need  of  help,  you  or  I  ?  Wherefore  have  I  come  ? 
Is  it  for  my  convenience,  or  because  of  your  neces- 
sity ?  Who,  then,  is  master  of  the  situation  ;  is  it 
you  or  I  ?  I  think  the  answer  is  plain  enough,  and 
I  know  it,  and  therefore  I  will  brook  no  insolence 
from  the  mouth  of  an  impecunious  and  broken-down 
nobleman." 

He  stopped  for  breath,  while  the  Count,  i)ale  with 
rage  at  the  cutting  remarks  of  his  visitor,  muttered 
in  reply  :  "  Jew,  yon  think  that  you  are  master  here, 
but  you  are  very  much  mistaken  ;  and  I  assure  you 
that  if  you  do  not  mend  your  manners,  and  if  you 
continue  to  make  yourself  offensive,  I  have  it  in  my 
])Ower  to  teach  yon  a  lesson  wliich  you  do  not  ex]»ect, 
and  for  which  you  are  little  i)re})ared." 

"  You,  Count  1  You,  beggarly  Count  I  "  shrieked 
the  Jew,  this  time  really  losing  his  temjier.  "  You 
are  j)rei)ared  to  teach  me  anything,  are  you  ?  You 
are  pre])ared  to  teach  nothing  but  how  to  cheat  at 
cards  and  how  to  swindle  your  neiglibour.  Count 
Immersdorf,  you  are  taking  to  threats  now,  last  re- 
source of  the  coward  ;  very  well,  let  me  tell  you,  then, 
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that  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  Do  your  worst  ;  do  your 
very  worst :  all  your  threats  are  mere  idle  words." 

"  We  shall  see  that,  you  filthy  Jew  !  "  roared  the 
Count,  shaking  his  fist  at  his  antagonist.  "  I  have  but 
to  say  a  word  to  the  police  and  you  will  sjiend  the 
remainder  of  your  days  in  prison." 

Moses  Jacobsohn  let  go  the  handle  of  the  door  and 
leaning  against  the  wall,  for  he  looked  as  if  he  required 
support,  remained  for  some  time  with  his  mouth  open 
unable  to  speak,  so  overcome  was  he  by  what  he 
considered  the  brazen-faced  impudence  of  the  Count. 
When  he  had  somewhat  recovered  his  self-possession, 
he  replied,  droj)ping  the  chaffing  tone  he  had  assumed 
at  first,  and  showing  in  his  voice  the  bitter  hatred  he 
felt  for  his  aristocratic  partner  in  crime. 

"  You  are  going  to  turn  informer  now.  Count  ?  Eh  ! 
You,  the  aristocratic  gentleman,  not  satisfied  with 
taking  part  in  crimes  and  profiting  largely  by  them, 
would  now  become  a  hireling  of  the  police,  and  earn 
a  little  money  by  betraying  others.  Let  me  tell  you. 
Count,  that  you  are  a  very  contemptible  creature  ;  you 
can  bully  and  bluster  and  threaten  a  great  deal,  but 
if  you  reflected  for  a  moment  you  would  see  that 
you  are  powerless  and  unable  to  do  me  any  harm. 
Supposing  you  went  to  the  jwlice  and  denounced  me^ 
do  you  suppose  that  they  would  easily  believe  your 
story  ?  No,  not  unless  you  supplied  them  with  facts, 
proofs,  witnesses  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  of  your  own 
free  will  you  would  have  to  confess  before  the  world 
your  crimes,  your  turpitude,  your  connection  witli  low 
blackguards  like  myself.  If  you  then  received  a 
free  pardon  as  a  reward  for  your  honourable  conduct, 
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in  what  ixjsitioii  would  yoii  find  yourself  ?  You,  the 
Count  bearing  an  honoured  name — you,  the  member 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  the  gambler,  the  seducer  of  other 
men's  wives,  the  dishonest  spendthrift— you,  the  man 
accustomed  to  luxuries — where  would  you  find  yourself 
on  the  morrow  of  your  confession  ?  Hunted  from 
society,  shunned  by  honest  men  and  blackguards  alike, 
pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  scorn,  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  all,  what  a  blessed  lot  yours  would  be  indeed  ? 
What  would  l>ecome  of  you,  you  who  do  not  possess 
a  jienny  in  the  world  ?  Why  you  would  sink  to  the 
level  of  the  gutter,  and  die  of  hunger  in  a  hovel. 
Denounce  me,  and  I  shall  be  revenged  indeed.  De- 
nounce me  ?  Count,  you  lie  when  you  say  so,  for 
you  dare  not  do  it." 

Moses  Jacoi)sohu  paused  for  a  moment  to  recover 
breath,  then  he  began  speaking  again,  while  Count 
Immersdorf  remained  standing  as  if  he  were  petri- 
fied, feeling  that  what  was  being  said  to  him  was 
perfectly  true. 

"  You  talk  of  denouncing,  well  let  me  tell  you, 
Count,  of  us  two  I  am  the  only  one  who  can  do  so. 
I  have  nothing  to  lose,  no  social  position,  and  my 
associates  would  not  turn  their  backs  upon  me  if  I 
did  it ;  I  would  no  more  starve  afterwards  than  before, 
and  your  honest  man  would  pity  me,  and  say  that 
my  poverty  had  driven  me  into  crime.  You  see 
how  our  cases  diifer.  If  I  went  to  the  j)olice  with 
a  penitent  face,  and  declared  I  was  sorry  for  my  evil 
ways,  and  ready  to  make  disclosures,  1  would  not 
only  be  listened  to,  but  I  would  i)robably  get  the 
]>romise  of  an  imi»eriul    pardon.      They  wouhl    think 
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it  natural  of  me  that  I  should  be  acquainted  with 
crime  ;  they  would  not  believe  it  possible  of  you." 

The  door  had  already  been  half  opened  by  Moses 
Jacobsohn.  Count  Immersdorf  went  and  closed  it ; 
then  putting  his  hand  on  the  Jew's  back  he  pushed 
him  gently  towards  the  arm-chair  in  which  he  had 
previously  sat. 

"  Go  and  sit  down  again,"  he  said  to  him,  with  a 
softened  voice,  for  he  felt  that  it  was  no  use  struggling 
with  his  puny,  but  dangerous  antagonist.  "  Let  us 
make  peace.  It  is  foolish  of  us  to  quarrel.  Go  ;  sit 
down,  and  let  us  talk  business." 

The  Jew  obeyed ;  he  walked  slowly  back  to  his 
arm-chair  satisfied  with  his  triumjDh  ;  then  striking  a 
match  he  re-lit  his  cigar  which  had  gone  out,  and 
having  stretched  himself,  said  :  "  Now,  Count,  tell  me 
quickly  what  you  want ;  so  far  you  have  been  but 
wasting  my  time." 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  want  money  ;  1  want 
it  very  badly  ;  find  me  the  means  of  procuring  some." 

"  That  is  no  easy  matter,"  remarked  the  Jew  ; 
''  you  seem  to  think  that  because  I  belong  to  a 
hardworking  and  industrious  race,  therefore  I  must 
always  have  money  at  my  command,  or  at  least  the 
means  of  procuring  some.  My  dear  Count,  money 
is  scarce  for  men  of  all  races  and  creeds,  and  will 
not  come  when  you  whistle  for  it.  You  had  a  fair 
amount  recently  in  your  possession  ;  had  you  been 
wise  you  would  liave  made  it  go  a  longer  way  than 
you  have  done." 

"  Money  was  meant  to  be  spent,"  said  the  Count  ; 
"  I  do  not  admire  misers." 
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"Nor  I  sjH'Uiltlirifts,"  rei)lied  tlio  Jovr. 

Count  Immcr.sdorf  remained  silent  for  a  few 
minutes  not  knowin^r  ([uite  wliat  to  suggest.  Sud- 
denly a  bright  idea  struck  him.  Perhaps  the  Jew 
had  not  spent  his  j)ortion  of  the  money  won  l>y  tlieir 
criminal  operations. 

"  Moses  Jac-ol)sohu,  have  you  got  any  money  ? " 
said  the  Count  in  a  soft  and  winning  voice,  as  if  he 
were  the  best  friend  in  the  world  of  the  little  Jew. 
"  If  you  have,  you  might  lend  me  some,  and  I  would 
repay  it  to  you  as  soon  as  jwssible.  Of  course  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  give  you  good  interest  on  it." 

"  My  dear  Count,"  answered  the  Jew  ;  "  do  you 
take  me  for  a  fool  ?  What  money  I  have  been  able 
to  make,  toiling  hard,  saving  one  penny  after  another, 
I  mean  to  keep  ;  or  if  I  invest  it,  it  will  be  where 
the  investment  appears  likely  to  turn  up  profitable 
to  myself.  I  will  not  easily  risk  losing  what  I  have 
gained  mth  so  much  difficulty." 

"  What  has  become  of  your  share  of  tlie  money  we 
received  ?  " 

"  It  is  invested  in  safe  hands,  my  dear  Count,  and 
there  it  wall  remain  for  the  present.  We  Jews  help 
each  other  ;  my  money  is  lent  to  men  of  my  creed 
whose  word  I  can  trust,  who  will  return  it  to  me 
when  I  want  it,  and  who  punctually  fulfil  their 
obligations  to  me  in  the  matter  of  interest.  My 
peace  of  mind  would  not  be  increased  by  knowing 
that  my  savings  were  in  your  keejjing,  thongh  you 
gave  me  a  thousand  bonds  duly  signed  and  sealed, 
that  you  would  repay  them  to  me  when  called  upon. 
Let  us  talk  no  more  of  this." 
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"  Well,  then,  if  you  will  not  lend  me  any  money, 
perhaps  you  will  be  accommodating  enough  to  win 
some  by  the  same  process  we  employed  before  with 
so  much  success." 

"  There  is  an  adage,"  remarked  the  Jew,  "  that  '  the 
pot  which  goes  too  often  to  the  well  ends  by  getting 
broken.'  " 

"  That  may  be  very  true,"  replied  the  Count,  "  but 
it  does  not  apply  to  our  case.  We  have  only  raised 
money  by  sending  threatening  letters  once  ;  we  can 
very  well  try  the  same  process  a  second  time. 
Remember  how  easily  it  was  done,  and  how  well  it 
answered." 

"  My  dear  Count,  you  are  so  eager  to  clutch  hold 
of  money  that  you  refuse  to  see  any  difficulties  ahead  ; 
but  I  must  remark  to  you  that  what  succeeded  then 
need  not  succeed  now,  and  that  I  am  not  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  same  j)Osition  in  which  I  was 
when  I  volunteered  to  visit  you  on  my  own  account." 

"  What  has  happened  to  change  things  ?  "  inquired 
the  Count,  rather  alarmed.  "  Have  the  police  been 
informed  of  anything  ?  " 

"  No  ;  they  are  no  more  intelligent  than  they  used 
to  be,  but  I  have  lost  my  associates." 

"  What  has  become  of  them  ?  " 

"  They  are  gone  to  America  ;  they  are  safer  there 
than  here,  and  having  a  little  capital  they  have  pros- 
pects of  bettering  themselves." 

"That  is  no  doubt  very  awkward,"  remarked  the 
Count  ;  "  but,  nevertheless,  we  two  can  make  a  bold 
stroke  by  ourselves  without  the  help  of  others." 

"  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  worth  my  while  to 
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mil  tlie  risk  ;  when  I  li.ave  wound  nj)  my  affairs  licre 
I  mean  to  follow  the  example  of  my  friends,  and 
to  say  good-})ye  to  the  fatherland.  The  police  are 
getting  too  troublesome  for  me.  It  is  tnie  that  I 
should  like  to  earn  a  little  more  money,  and  to 
increase  my  small  capital  ;  all  tlie  same,  I  would  not 
like  to  be  caught  at  the  last  moment,  and  instead 
of  enjoying  the  boasted  freedom  of  America  to  be 
compelled  to  spend  the  next  ten  years  of  my  life  in 
a  German  prison.  It  is  not  an  agreeable  prospect 
to  look  forward  to  at  my  age.  Yet  the  more  money 
one  has  the  better  it  is  ;  one  wants  it  badly  over 
there  if  one  wishes  to  succeed,  and  it  is  a  pleasant 
thought  to  indulge  in  that  some  day  I  may  return 
to  Berlin  a  millionaire,  and  be  asked  to  dinner  by 
the  great  peoj)le." 

.  "  It'  is  a  noble  ambition,"  remarked  the  Count  ; 
"  but  to  satisfy  it  you  must  remember  never  to  let 
a  chance  of  making  money  go  by.  If  you  lack 
courage  you  will  never  succeed.     Bear  that  in  mind." 

"  Very  good  advice,"  said  the  Jew,  giving  a  little 
laugli  ;  "  ])ut  I  can  caj)  it  :  '  Be  rash,  and  you  will 
break  your  neck.'  " 

"  My  good  fellow,"  rejtlied  the  Count,  affecting  to 
be  amused  at  what  the  Jew  had  said,  but  feeling 
really  very  irritated  at  the  difHculties  he  was  making, 
''  wliat  can  we  want  more  tlian  two  resolute  jiersons 
for  tlie  work  we  have  in  hand  ?  I  will  ])oint  out  the 
individual  who  is  to  be  blackmailed  ;  I  will  write 
the  threatening  letter,  you  wHll  deliver  it  and  collect 
the  ransom.  The  whole  thing  is  mere  child's  play  ; 
the  fewer  we  are  the  more  secret  we  ciin  keep  our 
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plans  ;  we  shall  divide  the  spoil  between  ns  ;  what 
can  be  fairer  than  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  eas}"  to  write  the  letter  and  to  deliver 
it ;  the  danger  comes  in,  my  dear  Count,  when  yon 
have  to  collect  the  sjjoil  ;  and  then,  yon  are  not  sure 
that  while  it  is  being  put  into  your  hands  a  detective 
will  not  spring  upon  yon  and  run  you  in.  One  pauses 
before  unseen  dangers," 

"  You  were  not  so  timid  on  a  former  occasion." 

"  On  a  former  occasion  the  danger  was  less,  for  it 
was  equally  distributed  amongst  my  associates ;  one 
of  us  might  have  been  caught,  it  was  hardly  likely 
that  we  should  all  be  so  ;  moreover,  the  unfortunate 
one  knew  that  when  he  came  out  of  prison  he  would 
receive  his  share  of  whatever  spoil  had  been  collected. 
Now  I  am  alone  ;  if  we  issue  four  threatening  letters, 
I  run  four  chances  of  being  caught  in  receiving  the 
ransom.  This  increase  of  danger  makes  one  think 
twice  whether  it  is  worth  one's  while  to  incur  it 
lightly." 

"  Think  of  all  you  will  be  able  to  do  with  your 
share  of  the  money  ;  a  little  capital  is  a  great  lever 
in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  man  like  yourself ;  with 
a  little  money  in  America  you  can  rise  quickly ;  you 
may  become  a  millionaire  ;  you  may  return,  and  be 
made  a  baron  by  the  Emperor." 

"  That  is  the  only  reason,"  replied  Moses  Jacobsohn, 
with  much  sincerity,  "  wliich  would  induce  me  to 
embark  again  on  so  dangerous  a  venture." 

"You  have  lost  your  nerve,"  remarked  the  Count, 
getting  irritated  at  the  long  delay  in  arranging 
matters.     "  Will  you  or  will  you  not  undertake  one 
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more  stroke  of  business  with  me.  It  is  gettiuo:  late  ; 
I  am  tired  of  beating  round  the  bnsh.  If  you  vnW 
not  help  me  you  had  better  go,  for  your  furtlier 
]»resence  here  only  tends  to  irritate  me," 

Moseys  Jaeobsoljn  did  not  answer,  but  remained 
thinking  the  matter  over  in  his  head, 

"  For  God's  sake,  give  me  a  plain  answer,"  muttered 
the  Count,  beginning  again  to  jiaee  his  room  as  if 
that  exercise  would  sootlie  his  nerves,  "  I  must 
have  the  money  ;  if  I  cannot  get  it  with  you,  then 
I  must  set  to  work  to  get  it  alone." 

"  Have  you  at  least  got  a  promising  subject  ? " 
inquired  the  Jew, 

"  Certainly  ;  any  number,"  replied  the  Count  with 
eagerness,  for  he  thought  that  the  question  showed 
that  his  visitor  was  about  to  yield  to  the  temptation 
offered  him  of  making  some  money. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Count,"  said  the  Jew,  after  another 
moment's  deliberation,  "  I  will  venture  once  more 
into  the  business  ;  but,  mind  you,  only  once  more, 
and  I  must  further  insist  on  your  issuing  only  one 
threatening  letter  at  a  time  ;  we  must  act  slowly, 
and  with  caution." 

"  Very  good,"  answered  (Jount  Immersilorf ;  "  I  am 
ready  to  do  anytJiing  you  like,  so  long  as  I  get  money. 
Is  tliere  anything  else  you  would  like  to  suggest  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  rej)lied  Moses  Jacobsohn,  "  the  first 
tlireatening  letter  we  issue  this  time  should  be  sent 
to  the  jterson  on  your  list  who  is  least  likely  to 
make  difficulties  about  ]»aying,  and  as  women  are 
m(>re  easily  friglitenetl  than  men  I  would  suggest 
that  our  first  letter  be  sent  to  a  woman." 
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"  As  YOU  please,"  said  the  Count  ;  "  as  it  is,  I  have 
a  woman  in  view." 

"  Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  The  mistress  of  Count  Klinkenstein." 

"  A\'hat  has  she  done  ?  " 

"  Been  faithful  to  him,  the  silly  fool  I  "  replied  the 
Count,  feeling  bitterly  the  humiliation  that  his  efforts 
to  win  her  love  had  so  far  not  met  with  success. 

"  Do  you  propose  to  accuse  her  of  that  ?  " 

"No,  we  shall  threaten  to  inform  Count  Klinken- 
stein that  his  mistress  has  been  faithless  to  him, 
unless  she  gives  us  substantial  hush  money.  There 
is  nothing  easier  than  to  make  a  man  believe  that 
his  mistress  is  faithless  to  him,  especially  when  he 
loves  her.  She  will  pay  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  breaking  with  him.  Where  would  she  find  another 
man  who  would  spend  the  same  amount  of  money 
upon  her  which  he  does  ?  " 

"  Your  proposal  seems  very  reasonable,"  remarked 
the  Jew ;  "  women  kept  by  rich  men  are  usually  not 
particular  about  the  money  they  spend.  Do  you  know 
her.  Count  ?  " 

"  Very  well." 

"  "What  sort  of  a  person  is  she  ?  " 

"An  obstinate,  foolish  woman,  and  a  great  spend- 
thrift.    Only  look  at  the  way  she  lives." 

"  Shall  we  ask  her  for  £1,000  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  very  least,"  exclaimed  the  Count  ; 
"  let  her  sell  her  jewels,  if  she  wants  to  save  her 
reputation." 

"  My  dear  Count,"  said  the  Jew,  "  let  us  be  steady. 
It  is  wiser  to  ask  several  persons  for  small  contribu- 
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tions  which  they  can  easily  afford  to  give,  than  to 
squeeze  from  one  i)erson  a  large  sum  which  he  will 
only  part  from  with  difficulty,  and  the  obtaining  of 
whicli  increases  tlie  risks  which  we  have  to  nm." 

"Very  well,  let  it  be  only  a  paltry  £1,0U0," 
answered  the  Count,  who  saw  the  wisdom  of  the 
Jew's  advice,  but  who  nevertheless  felt  annoyed  that 
the  first  letter  would  only  bring  him  in  as  his  share 
the  insignificant  sum  of  £500. 

"  Will  you  write  the  letter  now  ? "  asked  Moses 
Jacobsohn, 

"  No,  I  am  tired  ;  I  will  compose  it  later  at  my 
leisure ;  it  will  take  me  some  time  to  word  it  i)roperly. 
A  great  deal  of  the  effect  lies  in  the  wording,  so  I 
must  spend  some  care  on  it.  By  the  way,  tell  me, 
how  shall  the  money  be  paid  ?  " 

"  Let  her  send  it  in  banknotes  to  this  address,"  said 
the  Jew,  taking  up  a  pencil  which  lay  on  the  table, 
and  writing  a  name  on  a  piece  of  paper.  "  You  see 
it  is  not  my  projier  name,  but  one  I  assume  when  I 
wish  to  receive  comjiromising  letters  ;  and  the  address 
is  that  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  keeps  a  barber's  shop. 
If  the  police  come  down  on  him,  he  declares  he  does 
not  know  for  which  of  liis  clients  it  is  intended,  and 
he  warns  me  not  to  ask  for  the  letter.  You  see  the 
trick  is  very  sim])le." 

Count  Immersdorf  folded  the  jjajjcr,  and  j>ut  it 
away  carefully  into  his  ])Ocket  book. 

Moses  Jacobsohn  rose  from  his  seat,  and  said  :  "  j\Iy 
dear  Count,  I  think  this  business  is  now  settled  to 
your  satisfaction,  and  so  1  will  not  trouble  you  further 
with  the  pleasure  of  my  society." 
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"  Do  not  hurry  away,"  replied  the  Count,  quite 
politely  ;  "  now  we  begin  to  understand  each  other 
we  may  become  very  good  friends  indeed.  Please 
take  another  cigar  to  keep  you  going  on  your  walk 
home  ;  it  is  a  long  way  to  your  shop." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  the  Jew,  as  he  put  one  of 
the  Count's  excellent  cigars  into  his  pocket,  "  I  never 
refuse  a  request  so  civilly  worded.  Good-bye,  my  dear 
Count ;  good-bye." 

Count  Immersdorf  accompanied  his  visitor  to  the 
door,  where,  after  the  exchange  of  several  exaggerated 
bows  and  salutations,  they  took  leave  of  each  other 
with  every  token  of  regard  and  esteem,  but  no  sooner 
was  the  outer  door  of  the  apartment  closed  than  he 
gave  relief  to  his  feelings  by  a  volley  of  oaths  and 
foul  epithets  all  to  the  address  of  the  retiring  Jew. 
Then  he  entered  his  dressing-room,  and  got  ready  to 
dine  at  the  Jockey  Club. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  morning  after  the  ball  at  the  French  Enihassy, 
Count  Klinkenstein  rose  early,  having  had  a 
sleepless  night.  He  immediately  sent  out  his  servant 
to  buy  as  many  different  newspapers  as  he  could  find, 
for  he  was  anxious  to  see  what  would  be  said  about 
the  arrest  of  Heinrich  Lazarus  and  his  associates.  He 
was  afraid  that  his  name  might  appear  in  connection 
with  that  affair,  for  he  was  certain  that  sooner  or 
later  some  enterprising  journalist  would  discover  the 
connection  between  Lolo  and  one  of  these  confounded 
socialists,  and  he  knew  that  it  would  give  rise  to 
innumerable  bad  jokes  and  disagreeable  allusions  in 
the  press. 

When  the  newspapers  were  brought  to  him,  he 
glanced  througli  tliem  hurriedly  ;  there  were  endless 
columns  giving  accounts  of  the  French  ball,  the 
names  of  the  i)ersons  ])resent,  and  descriptions  of  the 
ladies'  dresses,  but  not  a  word  about  what  interested 
him  most ;  all  he  was  able  to  discover,  after  a  long 
search,  was  a  hidden  ])aragraph  in  one  of  the  i)apers, 
merely  stating  that  some  anarchists  had  been  arrested 
the  previous  night  by  tlie  police  and  taken  to  prison. 
He  felt  rather  relieved  at  that. 

"  I  will  go  to  Lolo  at  once,"  he  said  to  himself, 
throwing  off  liis  dressing-gown  and  i)reparing  to  jmt 
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on  his  uniform  ;  "  and  I  will  tell  her  to  be  very 
discreet  in  what  she  does,  so  as  not  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  she  is  connected  in  any  way  with 
these  revolutionists.  As  for  that  confounded  cousin  of 
hers,  he  must  now  shift  for  himself," 

As  soon  as  he  was  ready  he  went  out,  and  hailing  a 
cab  ordered  it  to  drive  to  the  house  of  his  mistress.  It 
was  still  very  early  when  he  got  there,  and  bursting 
into  Lolo's  ajiartment  he  found  her  still  in  bed.  She 
was  startled  by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  intrusion 
at  that  early  hour. 

"  Wliat  is  the  matter,  Edward  ?  "  she  exclaimed, 
casting  aside  the  bed-clothes  with  the  intention  of 
getting  up  at  once  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Lolo  ;  nothing  very  serious  has 
happened,  except  that  your  confounded  cousin  has  got 
himself  into  trouble." 

"  What  has  he  done  ? "  she  cried,  slipjnng  out  of 
the  great  state  bed  and  going  up  to  Count  Klinken- 
stein. 

"  The  police  have  got  hold  of  him,  Lolo  ;  and  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  they  will  not  let  him  go  so  very 
easily." 

"  They  have  made  a  mistake,  Edward.  Do  you 
know  what  they  accuse  him  of  ?  " 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself  any  further  about  him, 
Lolo.  He  has  become  a  socialist  ;  do  you  hear,  a 
confounded  socialist  ?  A  good  Government  like  ours 
should  knock  such  vermin  on  the  head  and  extirpate 
them  completely." 

"  I  thought  it  would  end  like  that,"  she  said  ; 
^'  even  as  a  boy  he  had  such  wild  unpractical  ideas  ; 
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but  I  am  sure  that  he  did  uot  meau  any  harm.  What 
will  tliey  do  with  him,  Edward  ?     Do  you  know  ?  " 

"  They  will  lock  him  up  in  prison  for  a  long 
period  instead  of  cutting  ofiF  his  head,  as  they  ought 
to  do." 

"  Do  not  talk  like  tliat,  Edward  ;  we  must  save 
him  somehow.  ( "an  we  not  get  him  out  of  the 
country  ?  " 

"  You  are  mad,  Lolo.  Am  I  an  officer  in  the  Gardes 
du  Corps  to  helj)  a  criminal  to  escai)e  ?  You  do  not 
know  what  you  are  talking  ahout." 

"  He  is  not  a  criminal  ;  he  has  only  been  foolish." 

"  Not  a  criminal  when  he  has  jdotted  against  the 
State?  It  is  the  worst  of  all. crimes,  and  quite  un- 
pardonable." 

"  You  arc  cruel,"  she  said,  turning  away,  and  seating 
herself  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  "  I  supi)Ose  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  officers  to  be  so." 

"  Now,  Lolo,"  rejjlied  the  Count,  somewhat  angrily, 
"  I  won't  have  you  do  anything  foolish.  Your  cousin 
has  gone  to  the  bad,  and  therefore  the  sooner  you 
forget  his  existence  the  better  it  will  be." 

She  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  thinking 
over  in  her  mind  wliat  would  be  the  best  way  to  help 
her  unfortunate  relative  ;  then  she  rang  the  bell  for 
her  maid. 

Count  Klinkeustein  looked  at  her,  wondering  what 
would  come  next.  He  saw  she  had  arrived  at  some 
decision,  and  he  wished  to  know  what  it  was. 

"  Lolo,  wliat  are  von  going  to  do  now  ?  "  he  said  to 
her. 

"  I  shall  dress   at  once  and  }i:o  and  see  him.     I  do 
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not  ask  you  to  accompany  me  ;  I  shall  go  alone.  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  sympathise  with  him,  but  I  hope, 
Edward,  that  you  will  not  object  to  my  doing  so.  I 
have  known  him  ever  since  he  was  a  boy  ;  we  have 
grown  up  together  ;  he  is  the  only  one  of  my  family 
who  does  not  repudiate  me ;  he  is  now  abandoned  by 
all  ;  shall  I  also  turn  away  from  him,  because  he  has 
committed  a  foolish  action  ?  No,  Edward,  you  would 
not  expect  me  to  do  so.  It  never  does  harm  to  help 
persons  in  distress." 

She  said  this  in  a  very  qniet  and  deliberate  manner 
as  if  she  had  quite  made  up  her  mind  to  visit  her 
cousin,  and  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  possibly 
change  it.  Count  Kliukenstein  felt  enervated  by  the 
sleepless  night  he  had  passed,  and  as  he  hated  a  scene 
at  any  time,  and  esi)ecially  on  such  occasions  when 
he  did  not  feel  quite  up  to  the  mark,  he  made  the 
entry  of  Lolo's  maid  an  excuse  for  leaving  the  room, 
which  he  did,  slamming  the  door  behind  him,  and 
muttering  something  to  himself  about  the  intolerable 
eccentricities  of  women,  and  that,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  Lolo  might  do  as  she  pleased.  He  then 
summoned  a  servant,  and  ordered  breakfast  to  be  brought, 
and  as  he  drank  his  coffee  he  grumbled  to  himself 
all  the  while  over  the  worries  to  which  a  man  who 
owned  a  mistress  was  exposed.  He  had  nearly  finished 
when  Lolo  entered  the  room,  ready  dressed  to  go  out. 
She  poured  herself  out  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  then  bade 
the  servant  call  a  cab.  She  had  not  spoken  a  word  to 
him  or  he  to  her,  and  in  the  nervous  state  in  which 
he  was  he  began  to  feel  that  this  silence  was  too 
oppressive. 
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'•  How  long  will  you  bi-  visiting  your  criminal  ?  " 
he  asked  her,  rather  surlily. 

To  his  great  surj)rise  slie  went  uj)  to  liira,  and  seat- 
ing herself  on  his  knees,  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  saying  :  "  Edward,  why  do  you  call  him  by  that 
name  ?  Yon  know  it  is  disagreeable  to  me.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  interest  yourself  in  him  ;  therefore  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  we  avoided  talking 
about  him  when  we  are  together  ?  Let  me  do  what  I 
think  is  right.  Do  not  let  us  quarrel  ;  it  is  so  easy 
to  do  so,  and  what  comes  of  it  ?  One  never  feels  the 
same  after  as  before.  Is  it  not  better  for  us,  Edward, 
to  continue  to  be  friends  ?  " 

She  gave  him  a  kiss,  and  he,  unable  to  refuse  any- 
thing to  the  pretty  girl  in  his  arms,  gave  her  another, 
and  so  they  continued  kissing  till  the  servant  returned 
and  announced  tliat  the  cab  was  waiting  at  the  door. 

They  parted  the  best  of  friends,  and  Lolo  drove 
away  in  searcli  of  lier  imprisoned  cousin. 

"  After  all,  wliat  does  it  matter  if  she  goes  and 
\isits  her  cousin  ?  "  said  the  Count  to  himself ;  "  he 
is  a  human  creature,  and  it  is  an  admirable  trait 
in  woman's  nature  to  jtity  misfortune  and  to  bring 
consolation  to  the  afflicted.  Men  cannot  blame  me 
because  she  has  an  idiot  of  a  cousin  wlio  has  turned 
socialist  ;  I  am  not  his  kee])er  ;  1  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him  ;  I  am  not  even  supjuised  to  know  Inni  ;  I 
am  not  answerable  for  his  education  ;  if  it  has  been 
bad  let  them  lay  the  blame  on  his  father.  Moreover, 
no  man  is  held  responsible  for  the  vagaries  of  his 
mistress." 

He  shmgged  his  sliouldcrs,  put  on  liis  officer's  cap, 
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and  went  out  to  take  a  stroll,  wliicli  he  thought  might 
soothe  his  irritated  nerves. 

Lolo  drove  to  several  prisons  before  she  discovered 
the  one  in  which  her  cousin  was  locked  uj).  The 
officials  who  received  her  declined  absolutely  to  let 
her  see  him  without  an  order  to  that  effect  from  the 
Prefect  of  Police.  All  her  coaxing  was  of  no  avail  ; 
the  stern  officials  remained  calm  and  unmoved  by  all 
her  feminine  wiles,  so  Lolo  was  compelled  to  re-enter 
her  cab  and  to  drive  in  search  of  that  high  official. 
She  was  shown  into  a  waiting-room  where  she  re- 
mained for  more  than  an  hour  ;  but  she  was  not  to  be 
baffled.     At  last  she  was  ushered  in. 

The  Prefect  received  her  very  civill}',  but  he  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  her  request ;  no  relatives  would  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  prisoners  until  after  the  preliminary 
inquiry  had  been  held  ;  at  the  same  time  the  great 
police  potentate  expressed  his  surprise  that  a  pretty 
woman  should  take  an  interest  in  so  great  a  criminal, 
and  he  alarmed  poor  Lolo  by  telling  her  that  her 
cousin  would  in  all  probability  receive  a  very  heavy 
sentence,  as  the  Government  were  determined  to 
suppress  socialism,  which  had  become  a  great  deal 
too  rampant  of  late. 

Lolo  retired  with  heart  very  low,  and  drove  at  once 
to  a  lawyer  of  great  reputation  with  the  intention  of 
engaging  him  for  the  defence.  There  she  was  again 
kept  waiting  a  long  while  before  she  was  able  to 
see  him.  She  told  him  her  errand,  and  he  promised 
to  consider  the  case  of  her  cousin  favourably,  and  to 
let  her  know  in  a  few  days  whetlier  he  could  undertake 
his  defence  ;  he  was  a  man  still  young  in  appearance. 
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and  the  prospect  of  repeated  visits  from  the  pretty 
01<^a  Zanelli,  of  whose  fame  he  had  heard,  was  more 
likely  to  influence  his  decision  than  the  (piestion  of 
the  righteonsness  of  the  case.  He  cheered  her  a  little 
by  remarking  that  her  cousin's  youtli  would  be  a  point 
in  his  favour,  and  he  was  full  of  little  attentions  to 
her.  Then  they  came  to  business.  He  told  her  that 
to  defend  Heinrich  Lazarus  etiiciently  would  cost  a 
considerable  sum,  for  ])olitical  trials  generally  lasted 
a  long  time.  Lolo  rejilied  that  the  money  would  be 
found.  So  they  parted,  and  the  lawyer  i)romised  to 
let  her  know  as  soon  as  possible  if  he  could  find  time 
to  undertake  tlie  case,  and  to  do  his  best  to  give  her 
a  favourable  reply. 

Lolo  returned  home  late,  and  tired  out  by  her  un- 
successful efforts  to  see  her  troublesome  cousin.  The 
important  question,  which  now  occupied  her  mind, 
was  how  to  find  the  necessary  funds.  The  lawyer  had 
said  that  the  proceedings  might  be  j)rotracte(l,  and 
the  longer  they  were  so  the  more  expensive  would  be 
the  legal  costs.  The  money  must  be  found  ;  she 
would  never  allow  Heinrich  to  be  sacrificed  for  want 
of  it.  Count  Klinkenstein  had  never  as  yet  refused 
her  anything,  but  the  idea  of  ai)i)lying  to  liim  for  the 
money  did  not  i)lease  her.  Without  being  ungenerous 
he  might  very  well  refuse,  for  what  was  Heinrich 
Lazarus  to  him  ?  and  if  lie  acceded  to  her  wish  he 
would  only  do  so  after  a  great  deal  of  grumbling. 
No  ;  she  preferred  to  make  sacrifices,  and  to  raise  the 
money  herself.  She  had  jewels  ;  she  would  sell  as 
many  as  were  necessary.  She  went  into  her  bedroom 
and  brought  out  her  jewel  case.     It  required  a  great 
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effort  to  think  of  parting  with  snch  procions  things, 
for  jewels  are  nearer  to  a  woman's  heart  than  almost 
an}i;hing  else  in  this  world,  especially  when  pleasant 
recollections  are  associated  with  their  acqnisition. 

Lolo  laid  ont  all  her  treasures  on  the  table  before 
her,  and  spent  several  lionrs  in  cleaning  the  jewels 
and  recalling  every  incident  connected  with  them, 
from  the  first  and  inexpensive  ring  the  Count  had 
presented  her  with  in  the  first  days  of  their  ac- 
quaintance to  the  last  and  costly  trinket  he  had 
bought  for  her  but  a  few  months  before  when  they 
were  in  Paris  together.  They  looked  so  pretty  and 
fascinating  lying  on  the  table,  and  they  were  all  so 
dear  to  her,  that  Lolo  was  in  great  perplexity  to  decide 
with  which  one  of  them  she  should  jiart.  Then  she 
remembered  that  the  lawyer  liad  said  that  a  great  deal 
of  money  would  be  required,  so  with  many  pangs  she 
finally  selected  her  beautiful  diamond  necklace  which 
Count  Klinkenstein  had  given  her  a  few  days  after 
she  had  become  his  mistress  in  the  very  hey-day  of 
their  first  love.  The  sparkling  gems  received  many  a 
kiss,  and  not  a  few  tears  were  shed  on  them  before 
they  were  replaced  in  their  velvet  case  and  set  aside 
to  be  sent  to  a  jeweller  for  sale. 

A  few  days  later  a  large  sum  of  money  was  })aid 
to  Lolo  by  a  leading  jeweller  of  Berlin,  in  whose 
shop  window  her  famous  necklace  could  now  be  seen 
exposed  for  sale.  "  Heinrich  ^vill  be  properly  defended," 
she  said  to  herself  with  glee,  as  she  sat  on  the 
floor  counting  over  wJiat  seemed  to  her  an  endless 
array  of  gold  pieces.  While  she  was  thus  employed 
she  received  a  letter  from  the  lawyer,  informing  her 
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that  lie  would  uiulertuke  the  defence  of  her  cousin. 
Her  joy  was  nowcomi>lete,  if,  under  the  circumstances, 
she  could  really  he  said  to  feel  any. 

As  Count  Klinkcnstein  was  walking  away  from 
Lolo's  house  he  met  Sydney  Gray,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  some  time,  and  invited  him  to  meet  him  that 
evening  in  a  quiet  restaurant  where  they  might  dine 
together  unobserved,  and  talk  over  various  matters. 

"  People  are  talking  a  great  deal  about  the  arrest 
of  a  gang  of  socialists  last  night,"  said  Sydney 
Gray  over  his  soup.  "  The  ])olice  seem  to  have 
made  a  rather  important  catch." 

"  They  are  a  confounded  nuisance,  these  socialists," 
answered  the  Count,  quickly  draining  a  tumbler  full 
of  wine. 

"  This  spread  of  socialism  throughout  Germany  is 
undoulftedly  a  very  serious  thing  for  the  Government," 
continued  the  Englishman;  "if  the  uneducated  masses 
alone  i)rofessed  revolutionary  ideas  there  would  be 
nothing  to  wonder  at  ;  they  do  so,  more  or  less,  all  over 
the  world.  Unfortunately  the  secret  society  which  was 
l)ounced  u})on  last  night  seems  to  consist,  according  to 
what  I  see  in  the  evening  ])apers,  of  young  students 
and  jjersons  of  education,  who  ought  certainly  to  have 
known  better  than  to  ])lot  foolish  demonstrations." 

"What  do  the  ])apers  say?"  incjuired  the  Count, 
with  alacrity  ;  "  have  they  already  found  out  every- 
thing about  these  blackguards  ?  What  a  jnty  it  is 
that  Prince  Bismarck  does  not  put  an  end  to  the 
daily  papers  ;  ever)-  one  would  be  better  if  they  did 
not  exist  ;  they  do  nothing  but  i)roj)agate  scandal, 
and  draw  attention  to  all  the  vices  of  the  town,  and 
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tliey  are  iuclined  to  make  heroes  of  revolutionists 
and  cutthroats,  and  to  hold  them  up  for  the  admira- 
tion of  an  ignorant  and  debauched  jniblic.  Gray^ 
what  pa2)er  have  you  got  hold  of  there  ?  " 

''  The  Borsen   Courier,  my  dear  Klinkenstein." 

"  What  does  it  say  ?  " 

"  It  seems  that  one  of  the  principal  prisoners  is  the 
son  of  a  court  chaj)lain." 

"  Do  they  give  his  name  ?  "  asked  the  Count,  very 
much  annoyed  and  turning  red. 

"  Heinrich  something  or  other,"  rej^lied  Sydney 
Gray,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  newspaper  to  find 
the  place.     "  Heinrich  Lazarus.  " 

"  The  very  man  !  "  exclaimed  the  Count. 

"  Do  you  know  him  ? "  inquired  Sydney  Gray, 
rather  astonished  at  the  Count's  manner. 

"  I  wish  the  deuce  I  did  not  ;  I  would  give  a  good 
deal  to  know  that  that  creature  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Gray,  read  to  me  what  they  say  about  him. 
I  suppose  it  is  very  disagreeable  ? " 

Sydney  Gray  did  as  he  was  told.  The  passage 
contained  several  sarcastic  allusions  to  Court  Chaplain 
Lazarus,  whose  moral  and  Christian  teaching  was 
made  answerable  for  his  son's  vagaries.  It  was  also- 
stated  that  the  prisoner  was  a  cousin  of  the  mistress 
of  a  well-known  officer  of  the  Gardes  du  Corj^s. 

"  Curse  the  blasted  Jews  who  own  that  scandal- 
loving  commercial  sheet  !  "  shouted  the  Count,  tearing 
the  i)aper  out  of  Gray's  hands  and  crumpling  it  \\\y 
with  fury.  "  Why  can  these  alien  money-grabbers 
not  mind  their  own  dirty  commerce,  and  leave  gentle- 
men and  their  ])rivate  affairs  in  peace  ?  " 
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"  Wliat  on  cartli  Las  haj)i)c'neil  to  you,  Klinkcn- 
stein  ?  " 

"  Tlie  matter  is  that  tlie  infamous  creature  Heinrich 
Lazarus  is  Lolo's  cousin.  Do  you  understand  now  ? 
I  expect  the  next  thing  that  scoundrelly  Bofsen 
Gouf'ier  will  say  is  that  I  have  suj)jilied  these  socialists 
with  money  to  help  their  projiagauda.  It  would  he 
enougli  to  make  a  Prussian  officer  die  of  shame  to 
have  such  a  thing  said  of  him." 

"  No  one  would  believe  it." 

"  There  are  always  idiots  enough  in  the  world  to 
believe  any  foolisli  and  improbable  story  about  you, 
esj)ecially  when  it  does  not  rebound  to  your  credit." 

They  remained  silent  for  a  little  time,  then  Sydney 
Gray  remarked,— 

"  By  the  way,  Klinkensteiu,  how  is  Olga  Zanelli 
getting  on  ?  I  have  not  seen  her  since  you  came 
back  from  Paris." 

"  Oh  !  she  is  right  enough  as  far  as  I  know," 
answered  the  Count,  affecting  an  air  of  indifference, 
which  he  thought  was  the  j)roper  thing  for  an  officer 
to  do  when  talking  of  his  mistress.  "  Gray,  why 
don't  you  go  and  see  her  more  often  ?  I  know  she 
likes  you,  and  I  should  much  prefer  that  you  ^-isited 
her  often  than  my  lecherous  brother  officers  ;  their 
one  idea  in  going  to  her  house  is  to  try  and  win  her 
affections.  As  for  that  crowd  of  Bohemian  scoundrels 
who  fre<[nent  her  house,  actors,  musicians,  opera  singers, 
artists,  God  knows  who,  I  am  sick  of  them,  and  one 
of  these  days  I  will  chuck  the  whole  lot  out." 

"  Olga  Zanelli  is  very  j)retty  and  fascinating," 
remarked  Sydney   Gray,  with  a  smile  ;   ''  no  wonder 
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that  meu  ran  after  her  with  evil  iutentious.  I  suppose, 
Klinkeustein,  yoii  have  never  run  after  the  mistresses 
of  your  brother  officers  ?  " 

"  Never  !  "  replied  the  Count  emphatically,  bringing 
down  his  fist  upon  the  table.  "  Since  I  have  known 
Lolo  I  have  been  faithful  to  her,  and  no  man  can  say 
I  have  not." 

"  It  is  very  creditable  to  you,  Klinkenstein  ;  but 
have  you  never  during  the  time  you  have  been  with 
her  felt  at  moments  tired  of  her  society  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not." 

"  You  have  never  regretted  your  lost  freedom, 
Klinkenstein,  or  felt  at  times  that  you  had  done  a 
foolish  thing  in  burdening  yourself  with  a  girl  of  low 
extraction,  to  whom  it  is  impossible  for  you  ever  to 
be  married  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  I  have,"  said  the  Count,  not  with- 
out some  hesitation  ;  "  as  for  her  low  extraction,  which 
you  so  delicately  allude  to,  I  do  not  mind  it  in  the  least. 
She  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  female  flesh  ;  her  education 
is  quite  as  good  as  that  of  most  girls  in  society,  and 
she  is  much  more  interesting  than  they  are,  at  least 
so  I  think  ;  and  then  we  have  been  in  love  with  each 
other,  which  is  a  point  you  always  forget  when  you 
run  her  down  in  talking  to  me." 

"  My  dear  Klinkenstein,  you  are  quite  mistaken  if 
you  think  I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  your  mistress  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  so  highly  of  her  that  I  am  sorry 
to  see  her  in  the  position  of  a  mistress  and  not  of  a 
wife.  Had  you  left  her  alone  she  would  probably 
have  married  some  one  in  her  own  j^osition  in  life 
and  been  happy  ;  unfortunately  you  came  between  and 
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made  her  your  mistress.  How  louf^  she  will  remain 
80  no  one  can  tell  ;  anyhow,  yon  have  8i)oiled  her 
chance  of  getting  respectably  married,  and  she  will 
now  probably  end  her  days  in  a  corrupt  society,  to 
which  honest  women  do  not  belong." 

"Why  must  you  always  look  at  tlie  black  side  of 
things,  Gray  ?  Why  must  you  always  assume  that 
I  am  incapable  of  constancy,  and  must  sooner  or  later 
get  tired  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  be  accused  of  pessimism,"  replied 
Sydney  Gray,  "  sim})ly  because  I  try  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  and  not  as  I  should  like  them  to  be.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  imi)Ossible  for  you  to 
remain  attached  to  Olga  Zanelli  to  the  end  of  your 
days,  but  I  do  maintain  that  it  is  highly  imjjrobable. 
Ardent  passions  are  apt  to  cool  ;  young  men  like  your- 
self usually  believe  that  they  will  love  their  mistresses 
for  ever,  but  when  they  have  lived  two  or  three  years 
with  them  they  begin  to  discover  with  astonishment 
that,  however  beautiful  they  may  be,  they  no  longer 
excite  them  to  the  same  degree  that  they  formerly 
did  ;  then  they  blame  the  woman  as  if  it  were  her 
fault,  and  they  go  in  search  of  a  new  girl  who  will 
restore  zest  to  jaded  ajjpetites.'' 

"  That  may  be  true  of  otlier  jyeople's  mistresses, 
but  it  is  not  so  of  Lolo.  I  am  as  fond  of  her  now  as 
ever  I  was." 

"  Then  I  am  sorrv  for  vou." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  a  man  should  love  his  wife,  and  not  his 
mistress." 

"  But  if  a  mistress  be  as  good  as  a  wife  ?" 
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"In  that  case  the  man  must  be  a  fool,  and  his 
friends  ought  to  intervene  to  save  him." 

"  Would  yon  Avish  me  to  give  up  Lolo  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  and  the  sooner  you  do  so  the  better." 

"  And  you  want  me  to  get  married  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sydney  Gray. 

Count  Klinkenstein  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
murmured  :  "  Poor  Lolo,  every  one  is  working  to  make 
her  unhappy."  Then  he  changed  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. 

That  night  as  Cbimt  Klinkenstein  lay  sleepless  in 
bed,  he  pondered  over  the  reasons  which  made  his 
many  friends  advise  him  to  break  with  his  mistress. 
Did  they  see  clearer  than  himself?  Was  his  con- 
nection with  Lolo  doing  him  harm,  and  would  he 
be  happier  if  he  threw  her  over  and  married  his 
cousin  Nelly  ?  It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
allowed  his  mind  to  dwell  on  the  possibility  of  his 
having  some  day  to  break  with  his  mistress,  and  he 
was  angry  with  himself  for  entertaining  such  an  idea 
even  for  a  moment. 
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